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THE village of Looon lies 
five miles out from Bethune, 
on the Estaires road; Now it 
is broken by the war: in Octo- 
ber 1916 it was as comfortable 
and-quiet a village as any four 
miles behind the line. If you 
had entered it at dusk, when 
the flashes of the guns begin 
to show, and passed by the 
square and the church and 
that trap for despatch-riders 
where the chemin-de-fer vicinal 
cresses to the left of the road 
from the right, you would 
have come to a scrap of or- 
chard on your left where the 
British cavalrymen are buried 
who fell in 1914, Perhaps you 
would not have noticed the 
graves, because they were over- 
grown and the wood of the 
crosses was coloured 

with lichen: Beyond the or- 
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CHAPTER I.—ON THE XITH CORPS FRONT. 
(October to December 1916.) 








chard was a farm with a 
garden in front, full of com- 
mon flowers, and a flagged 
path to the door. 

Inside there is a cheerfal 
little low room. A _ photo- 
graph of the Prince of Wales, 
@ sacred picture, and an out- 
of-date calendar, presented by 
the ‘Petit Parisien,’ decorate 
the walls. Maman, a dear 
gnarled old woman—old from 
the fields—stands with folded 
arms by the glittering stove 
which projeets into the centre 
of the room. She never would 
sit down except to eat and 
sew, but would always stand 
by her stove, Papa sits com- 
fortably, with legs straight 
out, smoking a pipe of caporal 
and reading the ‘Telegramme,’ 
Julienne, pretty like a sparrow, 
with quick brown 1* jerky 
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movements, and fuzzy hair, 
the flapper from the big 
grocer’s at La Gorgue, for 
once is quiet and mends Ham- 
mond’s socks. In a moment 
she will flirt like a kitten or 
quarrel with Louie, a spoilt 
and altogether unpleasant boy, 
who-at last is going to school. 
The stalwart girl of seventeen, 
Adrienne, is sewing laundry 
marks on Louie’s linen. It is 
warm and cosy. 

The coffee is ready. The 
little bewls are set out on the 
table. The moment has come. 
From behind a curtain Ham- 
mond produces, with the so- 
lemnity of ritual, a battered 
water-bottle. He looks at 


Papa, whe gravely nods, and 
a few drops from the water- 
bettle are poured into each 
steaming bowl of coffee. The 
fragrance is ineffable, for it 
was genuine old Jamaica. .... 

We talk of the son, a ouiras- 


sier, and when he will come on 
leave; of the Iron Corps who 
are down on the Somme; of 
how the men of the Nord can- 
not be matched by those of 
the Midi, who, it is rumoured, 
nearly lost the day at Verdun ; 
of Mme, X. at Gonnehem, who 
pretends to be truly a Parisi- 
enne, but is only a carpenter’s 
daughter out of Richebourg 
St Vaast; of the oddities and 
benevolence of M, le Maire. 
Adrienne will discuss the merits 
of the Divisiens who have been 
billeted in the village, Like 
all. intelligent people in every 
French village or town, she 
knows :their names and num- 
bers from the time the Lahore 
Division came in 1914, We 
wonder what are these heavy 
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armoured motor-cars of a new 
type that have been a little 
successful on the Somme. And 
we have our family jokes, 
“ Peronne est prise,” we inform 
Maman, and make an April 
fool of her—while, if the line 
is disturbed and, there is an 
outbreak of machine-fire or the 
guns are noisy, we mutter, 
“Les Boches attaquent!” and 
look for refuge under the 
table, 

In April of last year, when 
the Boohe attacked in very 
truth, Maman may have re- 
membered our joke. Then they 
piled their mattresses, their 
saucepans, their linen, and 
some furniture on the big 
waggon, and set out for 
Hinges—Bethune was shelled 
and full of gas. I wonder if 
they took with them the 
photograph of the Prince of 
Wales? There was bitter fight- 
ing in Looon, and we must 
afterwards have shelled it, 
because it came to be in the 
German lines. .. . 

Hammond knew the Front 
from the marshes of Fleurbaix 
to the craters of Givenchy 
better than any man in France. 
He had been in one sector or 
another since the first Nov- 
ember of the war. So, when 
one of the companies of the 
XI Corps Cyclist Battalion, 
which I commanded, was 
ordered to reinforce a bat¢ 
talion of the 5th Division in 
the line at Givenchy and an- 
other of my .' companies to 
repair the old British line by 
Festubert, and to work on 
the ‘‘islands,” I determined to 
move from my dismal head- 
quarters in a damp farm near 
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Gonnehem, and billet myself at 
Locon, It was the more con- 
venient, as. Hammond,’ : who 
commanded the Motor Ma- 
chine Gun - Battery of the 
Corps, was carrying out in- 
direct fire from positions near 
Givenchy. 

We lived in comfort, thanks 
to Maman and Starman, Ham- 
mond’s servant. Iwould come 
in at night, saying I. was 
fatigué ‘de vivre. Old Maman, 
understanding that I was toe 
tired to live; would drag out 
with great trouble grand- 
father’s arm-chair, place a 
pillow in it, and set it by the 
stove. And Julienne, a little 
subdued at my imminent de- 
cease, would forget to flirt, 

We would start, after an 
early breakfast, in Hammond’s 
motor-cycle and side-car, and 
drive through the straggling 
cottages of Hamel, where the 
Cuirassiers, in. Ootober 1914, 
protected the left flank of 
the advancing -5th Division, 
through Gorre,. with its 
enormous ramshackle chateau, 
and along the lew and sordid 
banks of the La Bassée Canal. 
We would *leave the motor- 
eyole just short.of the houses 
near Pont Fixe, that battered 
but indomitable bridge, draped 
defiantly with screens of tat- 
tered sackcloth, 

I would strike along the 
Festubert: road, with the lew 
ridge of Givenchy on my left, 
until I came to the oross-roads 
at Wiridy Corner, 

A few yards away were the 
ruins of & house which Briga- 
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dier-General Count Gleichen;} 
then commanding the 15th 
Infantry Brigade, had made 
his headquarters when first we 
came to Givenchy, and were 
certain to take La Bassée. 
That was in October 1914, and 
the line ran from the houses 
near Pont Fixe through the 
farm - buildings of Canteleux 
to the cottages of Violaines, 
whence you looked across open 
fields to the sugar factory, 
which so greatly troubled us, 
and the clustered red walls of 
La Bassée. The Cheshires 
held Violaines. They were 
driven out by a sudden attack 
in November. The line broke 
badly, and Divisional Head- 
quarters at Beuvry Brewery 
packed up, but.a Cyclist officer 
with a few men helped: to 
rally the Cheshires until a bat- 
talion from the 8rd Division 
on the left arrived to fill the 
gap. We did not again hold 
Violaines and Canteleux until 
the Germans retired of their 
own free-will, 

Now once again, exactly two 
years later, the 5th Division 
was in the line. 

I took to the trench at Windy 
Corner, and tramped along to 
eall on the cheery young 
celonel of the battalion to which 
my men were attached. There 
is a little stery about his head- 
quarters. A smell developed, 
and they dug hard, thinking it 
came from a corpse. The ser- 
geant-major discovered the 
cause, A fond relative had 
sent the mess-waiter a medi- 
cated belt to cateh the little 





' Now’ Major-General Lord Edward Gleichen, K.C.V.0., C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0, { 
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aliens in the course of their 
traditional daily migration. ... 

We would go round the line, 
which then was quiet, expler- 
ing the intricacies of Red Dra- 
gon Crater. Afterwards I 
would walk through the com- 
plicated defences of Givenchy 
te join Hammond at “ Dirty 
Dick’s,” by the shrine, for the 
ride back... . 

The 5th Division was afraid 
of an attack on Givenchy at 
this time. It was a key posi- 
tion. If Givenchy went, the 
line south of the canal must 
crumble and the left flank of 
the Loos salient weuld be in 
the air. But the attack did 


not come until April 1918, and 
the story of how Givenchy held 
then, when the line to the 
north was flowing westwards, 
is history. 

On the left of Givenchy the 


line ran in front of Festabert 
through stagnant fields, where 
the water in the summeris just 
below thesurface. Itis dreary 
country, fall of ghosts and the 
memories of fighting at night. 
It is all a sodden cemetery. 
There my men were rebuild- 
ing the breastworks of the old 
British line, for in these 
marshes it was impossible to dig 
trenches, and working on the 
“islands,” tiny strong peints 
anapproachable by day. 
Breastworks centinued to 
the north. Our lines were over- 
looked from the Aubers Ridge. 
In winter they were flooded 
and men were drowned. Be- 
hind were dead level meadows, 
often covered with water, and 
dismal ruined villages. The 
country was filthy, monotenous, 
and stunted. In the summer 
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it stank. In the winter it was 
mud. Luckily, for many 
months the line was quiet. 
In November of this year the 
Corps, to vary the picture, took 
over the Cuinchy sector on the 
right of Givenchy and immedi- 
ately south of the La Bassée 
Canal. It was a unique and 
damnable sector, in which a 
company of my men were set to 
dig tunnels from the reserve to 
the support and front trenches. 
It was unique by reason of 
the brick-stacks, and damnable 
by reason of the Minenwerfer 
and the railway triangle. Our 
line ran in and out of a dozen 
er 80 brick-stacks, enormous 
maroon cubes of solid brick that 
withstood both shell and mine. 
Some we held and some the 
enemy held. Inside them tiny 
staircases were made, and ea- 
mouflaged snipers, impossible 
to detect, made life miserable. 
Occasionally we tried to take 
each other’s brick-stacks, but 
these attempts were unsuccess- 
ful, and we settled down, each 
as uncomfortable as he well 
could be. And in this seotor the 
enemy employed minenwerfer 
with the utmost enterprise, 
Our trenches were literally 
blown to pieces. In the day- 
time we ran about like dis- 
turbed ants, ever listening for 
the little thud of the minnie’s 
discharge and then looking 
upwards for the black speck by 
day or the glow of it by night. 
For “minnies” oan be avoided 
by the alert and skilful, Finally, 
a triangle of railway embank- 
ments, fortified until they had 
become an impregnable field- 
work, held for the German the 
southern bank of the canal. 
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~ To the occasional tall visitor 
the main communication trench 
added irritation and certain 


to fear. Some ingenious 
fellow had laid an overhead 
rail some six feet above the 
trench boards. On: this rail 
material was slung and con- 
veyed forwards. It was an 
excellent: substitute for a light 
railway, but it:compelled a tall 
man to walk along: the trench 
with his head on oneside, This 
strained: attitude did not con- 
duce to stability on slippery 
trench boards. Again, the 
height of the rail above the 
fleor of the trench varied. A 
moment’s absent - mindedness 
and the damage was done. 
» My officers and men worked 
well, We were lucky, and our 
casualties were few, but it was 
a trying time, 

~The one redeeming feature 
of the XI Corps front was the 
excellent town of Bethune. 

Of all the tewns immediately 
behind the line, none could 
rival Bethune in the provid- 
ing of such comforts, relaxa- 
tions, and amenities as the 
heart ef the soldier desired. 
The billets were notoriously 
comfortable, The restaurants 
were varied and good. The 
patisserie was fameus before 
the war, The oyster-bar ap- 
proached that of Lillers. I 
know of but one coiffeur better 
than “Eugene's.” The shops 
provided for every reasonable 
want, The theatre was pala- 
tial. The canteen was sur- 
passed only by Meaulte, of 
ill-fated memory. The inhab- 
itants were civil, friendly, and, 
in comparison with their neigh- 
bours, not extortionate. 
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» On the morning in Octeber 
1914, when the 5th: Division— 
the first British troops Bethune 
had seen—passed: through the 
town to take up» the ° line 
Vermelles - Violaines, I break- 
fasted at the “Lion d’Or,” 
round the corner from the 
square, I was received with 
grateful hospitality by madame. 
An extremely pretty girl of 
fourteen, with dark admiring 
eyes, waited on me. She 
was charmingly hindered by 
Annette, a child of three or 
four, who with due gravity 
man to push some: bread 
en to my table and thus break 
a plate. When I returned in 
the summer of 1916, I ex- 
pected that I would at least 
be recognised. I found the 
tavern crowded. Agnes, who 
had just recovered from an 
illness, served the mob of 
officers with unsmiling disdain. 
She was not even flurried by 
the entreaties ef multitudinous 
padres who were doubtless cele- 
brating seme feast-day. And 
Annette, deeorated with ap- 
palling ribbons, was actually 
ing plates. 

The alternative was the 
Hétel de France—asa solemn 
and pretentious hostelry, at 
which the staff and French 
officials congregated. When 
the enemy began to shell 
Bethune, the Hétel de France 
was closed. 

The “Lien d’Or” carried on 
until the house opposite was 
hit, and afterwards reopened 
spasmodically; but in 1916 
and 1917 it was wiser to try 
the “Paon d’Or” in the out+ 
skirts of the tewn, near the 
canal, At that stuffy res- 
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taurant it was possible to 
lunch peacefully while shells 
dropped at intervals in the 
square and centre of the town. 

“ Kagene: Coiffeur,” was an 
institution. E must have 
been dead or “serving,” for 
madame presided. She was a 
thin and friendly lady, with 
tiny feet, and a belief that 
all her customers required 
verbal entertainment... It was 
touching to see madame seat 
herself briskly beside a morese 
colenel whe knew no respect- 
able word of French, and en- 
deavour, by the leud reitera~ 
tion of simple phrases, to 
assure him that he was wel- 
eome and the weather ap- 
palling. 

I would linger over Be- 
thune, because no town has 
been a greater friend to the 
soldier for a brief period out 
of the line. Now it is shat- 
tered, and the inhabitants are 
fled. 

My headquarters at this time 
were in a farm near Gonnehem, 
six miles'or so from Bethune. 
The farm of its kind was good, 
and in summer the casual 
visitor might even have called 
it smart, after Wiggans, my 
adjutant, had cleared away the 
midden-heap, drained the court- 
yard, and had whitewashed 
everything that would take the 
coleur—all in the face of violent 
and reiterated protests from 
madame, The centre of the 
courtyard, encircled by a white- 
washed rope, was particularly 
effective. 


In winter no polite epithet 
could describe the place, The 
hamlet consisted of a few farms, 
each surrounded by innumer- 
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able little ditches, hidden by 
rank undergrowth: and» shel. 
tered by large trees: At the 
best of times the ditches were 
full of soaking flax, which gave 
out a most pungent: odour; 
After rain ‘the. ditches over- 
flowed and flooded *the roads 
and paths. The hedges and 
bushes «sagged ‘with’ water. 
The trees dripped » monoton- 
ously. Some. of us caught in- 
fluenza colds: some endured 
forgotten rheumatism and 
lumbago. ) 

We. had but one pastime, 
Certain of our transport horses 
were not in use, These wé 
were continually exchanging 
for riding horses more up to 
our weight with a friendly 
“ Remounts” who lived in soli« 
tude near by.’ In due course 
Wiggans became the proud 
owner of a dashing little black 
pony and I of a staff officer's 
discarded charger. In’ spite of 
the dreariness of our surround- 
ings, we felt. almost alive at 
the end of an afternoon’s splash 
over water-logged fields. No- 
body could damp Wiggans’ 
cheerfulness when he returned 
with a yet more fiery steed 
from his weekly deal, and the 
teaching of the elements of 
horsemanship to officers, who 
had never ridden, produced an 
occasional laugh. We may our- 
selves have given pleasure in 
turn to our friends, the yeo- 
manry, who were billeted in 
Gonnehem iteelf. 7 

To usin our damp and melan- 
choly retreat came rumours of 
tanks. It'was said they were 
manned by: bantams.” » The 
supply officer related that on 
the first occasion tanks went 
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into action the ‘ear-drums of 
the crews were split, Effective 
remedies had been provided. 
We learned from an officer, 
who had met the ‘quarter- 
master of a battalion that had 
been on ~~. Somme, the ap- 

ximate pe and a r- 
ee of tanks, ‘We pldtured 
them and wondered what a 
cyclist battalion ceuld do 
against them. Apparently the 
tanks had not been a great 
success on the Somme, but we 
imagined potentialities. They 
were coloured with the romance 
that had long ago departed 
from the war. An application 
was made for volunteers. We 
read it through with care, 
‘I returned from leave. It 


was pouring with rain ‘and 
there was nothing todo. The 
whole of my” battalion was 


soattered in small parties over 
the Corps area. Most of my 
officers and men ‘were under 
somebody else’s command. I 
sent in an application for trans- 
fer to the heavy branch of the 
Machine-Gun 8, the title of 
the Tank Corps in those days. 
I was passed as suitable by the 
Chief Engineer ‘of the Corps, 
and waited. 

It was on the 28th December 
1916 that I was ordered ‘by 
wire to proceed immediately to 
the headquarters of the’tanks, 
Christmas “ festivities had 
cheered a depressed battalion, 
but there was at the time no 
likelihood of the mildest excite- 
ment. Hammond ‘had dis- 
appeared suddenly — it was 
ramoured to England and 
tanks, I was left with a bare 
handful of men to command. 
It was still raining, and we 
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were flooded. I was not sorry 
to go... 

We set out on a bright 
morning, in a smart gig that 
Wiggans had bought, with his 
latest acquisition in the shafts, 
bedecked with some second- 
hand harness we: had found in 
Bethune, and clattered through 
Lillers to the Hétel de la Gare. 

Lillers is ‘a pleasant town, 
famous principally for the lady 
in the swimming-bath and its 
oyster-bar,, Every morning, in 
the large open-air swimming- 
bath of the town, a lady of con- 
siderable beauty is said te dis- 
port herself. The swimming- 
bath is consequently crowded, 
but I have not met anybody 
who has seen the lady.’ The 
oyster-bar provided a slight 
feminine interest as well as 
particularly fine marennes verts, 
Lillers was an army head- 
quarters. Like all towns 80 
fated it bristled with neat 
notices, clean soldiers with 
wonderful salutes, and many 
motor-cars. It possessed an 
underworld of staff efficers who 
hurried ceaselessly from office 
to office and found but little 
time to swim in the morning 
er consume oysters in the 
afternoon. 

The Hétel de la Gare was 
distinguished from lesser hotels 
by an infant prodigy ‘and 
champagne cocktails. The 
infant prodigy was a dumpy 
child of uncertain age, who, 
with or without encaourage- 
ment, would climb on to the 
piano-stool and pick out 
simple tunes with one finger, 
The champagne cocktails in- 
fected a doctor of my acquaint- 
ance with an unreasoning 
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desire to change horses and 
gallop back to billets, 

At last the train came in. 
My servant, my baggage, and 
myself were thrown on board, 
and slighted at the next 
station in accordance with the 
instructions of the R.T.0. ... 

A few months later the 
Cyclist Battalion went to 
Italy, under Major. Peroy 
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Davies, It returned to Franee 
in time for the German offen- 
sive ef April 1918, and gained 
everlasting honour by holding 
back the enemy; when the 
Portuguese. withdrew, until 
our infantry arrived. For its 
skilful and dogged defenee 
this battalion was mentioned 
by name in the despatches of 
the Commander-in- Chief. 





CHAPTER II,—FRED KARNO’S ARMY, 
(January to April 1917.) 


We arrived at St Pol, where 
officers geing on leave grow im- 
patient with the official methed 
of travel, desert the slow un- 
comfortable train, and haunt 
the Rest House in the hope of 
obtaining a seat in a motor- 
car to Boulogne. I had ex- 
pected that the R.T.O. would 
call me into his office, and in 
hushed tones direct me to the 
secret lair of the tanks, Every- 
thing possible, it was rumoured, 
had been done to preserve the 
tanks from prying eyes. I was 
undeceived at once. An official 
strode up and down the plat- 
form, shouting that all men 
for the tanks were to alight 
immediately. I found on in- 
quiry that the train for the 
tank area would not depart 
for several hours, so, leaving 
my servant and my kit at 
the station, I walked into the 
town full of hope. 

I lunched moderately at the 
hotel, but, though there was 
much talk of tanks there, I 
found. no one with a car. I 
adjourned in due course to the 
military hairdresser, and at 





dusk was speeding out of St 
Pol in a luxurious Vauxhall. 
I was deposited at..Wavrans 
with the Supply Officer, a 
melancholy and. overworked 
young man, who advised me 
to use the telephone. Tank 
Headquarters informed me 
that I was posted provision- 
ally to D Battalien, and D 
Battalion promised to send a 
box-body. I eollected my 
servant and from the 
station at Wavrans, accepted 
the Supply Officer’s hospital- 
ity, and questioned him about 
my new Corps. 

Tanks, he told me, were 
organised as a branch of the 
Machine-Gun Corps for pur- 
poses of camouflage, pay, and 
records, Six. companies 
been formed, of which four 
had come to France and two 
had remained in England. 
The four overseas companies 
had carried out the reeent 
operations on the Somme 
(Beptomber - October 1916). 

he authorities had been 80 
much impressed that it was 
decided to enlarge each of 
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these companies. into a bat- 
talion, by the embodiment. of 
gertain. Motor Machine-Gun 
Batteries and ef volunteers 
expected from other corps in 
response to the appeal that 
had been sent round all form- 
ations, Thus A, B,C, and D 
Battalions were; forming in 
France, E, . F, and - sundry 
other battalions, in England. 
Each battalion, he believed, 
oonsisted of three companies. 
Each company possessed twelve 
or. more tanks, and the Com- 
pany Commander owned. a car. 
. Primed with this informa- 
tion and some hot tea, I 
weloomed the arrival of the 
box-body. Wedrove at. break- 
neck speed through the dark- 
ness and the rain to Blangy- 
sur - Ternoise. I entered a 
cheerful, brightly-lit mess, 
Seeing * venerablo and im- 
posing officer standing by the 
fire, I saluted rs He as- 
sured me that he was only 
the Equipment Officer. We 
sat down to a well - served 
dinner, I discovered an old 
‘Varsity friend in the doctor, 
and retired content to a eom- 
fortable bed after winning 
slightly at bridge. 
An the morning I was sent 
in a car te Bermicourt, where 
I was interviewed by Colonel 
Elles: As the result of the 
Interview I was posted to 
D Battalion, and on the fol- 
lowing evening took over the 
command of. No, 11 Company 
from, Haskett-Smith. ... 

The usual. difficulties and 
delays had occurred in the 
assembling of the battalions. 


Rations were) short. There 
was no. equipment. The bil- 
lets were. bad. Necessaries 
such as. camp. kettles could 
not. be obtained, .That was 
now old if recent. history. 
The battalions had first seen 
the light in Ootober. By. the 
beginning of January officers 
and men were equipped, fed, 
and under cover. — 

The men were of three 
classes. First came the “Old 
Tankers,” these who had been 
trained with the original com- 
panies. They had been drawn 
for the most part from the 
A.S.C.: M.T. Some had been 
once or twice in action; some 
had not. They were excellent 
tank mechanists. Then came 
the motor machine gunners— 
smart fellows, without much 
experience of active operations. 
The vast majority of officers 
and men were volunteers from 
the infantry—disciplined fight- 
ing men, 

On parade the company 
looked a motley crew, as in- 
deed it was. Men from dif- 
ferent battalions knew different 
drill. Some from the less com- 
batant corps knew no drill atall. 
They resembled a “leave draft,” 
and nobody can realise how 
undisciplined disciplined men 
can appear, who has not seen 
a draft of men from various 
units marching from the beat 
to a rest camp. The men are 
individuals. They trail along 
like a football crowd. They 
have no pride in: their appear- 
ance, because they cannot feel 
they are on parade. They are 
only a crowd, not a company 





1) Now Major-General H. J. Elles, C.B., D.8.0. 
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ora regiment, Corporate pride 
and feeling are absent. The 
company was compesed of 
drafts. Before it could fight 
it must be made a company. 
The men described themselves 
with admirable humour in this 
song, to the tune “The Church’s 
ene foundation ”— 


‘* We are Fred Karno’s army, the Rag- 
time A.S.O., 
We do not work, we cannot fight, 
what ruddy use are we? 
And when we get te Berlin, the 
“ Kaiser he will say— 
* Hoch, hoch, mein Gott ! 
What a ruddy rotten lot 
Are the Ragtime A.8.C.!’” 


The company lived in a 
rambling hespice, built round 
a large courtyard, The original 
inhabitants consisted of nuns 
and thirty or ferty aged and 
infirm men, who, from their 
habits and appearance, we 
judged to be consumptives. 

The nuns were friendly but 
fassy. They allowed the officers 
to use a large kitchen, but re- 
sented the intrusion of any but 
officers’ mess cooks, and in 
putting forward olaims for 
alleged damages and thefts 
the good nuns did not lag 
behind their less pious sisters 
in the village. We were grate- 
fal to them for their courtesy 
and kindliness; yet it cannot 
be said that any senior officer 
in the company ever went out 
of his way to meet the Mother 
Superior. She possessed a 
tactless memory, 

The ‘consumptives had a 
large room to themselves, It 
stank abominably. Where they 
slept at night was s mystery. 
They died in the room next to 
my bed-chamber. 
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The door of my room was 
inseribed “Notre Dame deg 
Douleurs,” and the room justi. 
fied its title. All operations 
planned in it’ were cancelled, 
The day after I had first slept 
in it I fell ill. Colonel Elies, 
with Lieut,-Celonel Barnett, 
came to see me in my bed, I 
had not shaved, and my tem- 
perature made me slightly 
familiar. I could never keep 
the room warm of nights, 
Once, when I was suffering 
from a bad cold, I put out 
my hand sleepily for my hand- 
kerchief, and, without think- 
ing, tried to blow my nose. It 
was a freezing night, and I 
still have the sear. 

‘Fhe majority of the men had 
wire beds, made by stretching 
wire -mesh over’ @+ weoden 
frame; but the rooms were 
draughty. We made sort of 
dining-hall in a vast barn, but 
it was cold and dark. 

In these chilly rooms and 
enormous barns the official 
supply of fuel did not go far. 
The coal trains from the 
Mines des Marles often rested 
for a period in Blangy sidings. 
I am afraid that this: source 
was tapped unofficially, buat 
the French naturally com- 
plained, strict’ orders were 
issued, and our fires again were 
low. It was necessary to act, 
and to act with decision. I 
obtained a lorry from the bat- 
talion; handed it over to a 
promising subaltern, and gave 
him stern instructions to re- 
turn with much coal, Late in 
the afternoon he returned, on 
feot. The lerry had broken 
down six miles away. Three 
tons of coal made too heavy 4 
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load in frosty weather. The 
lofty was towed:in, and once 
we were warm. 

I did not ask for details, 
but a story reached my ears 
‘ that a subaltern with a lorry 
had arrived that same morning 
at a certain Army coal dump. 
He asked urgently for two 
tons of ‘coaly The Tanks were 
carrying out important experi- 
ments: coal they ‘must have 
or the ‘experiments. could not 
be continued. Permission was 
given at onee—he would re- 
turn with the written order, 
which the Tanks had stupidly 
forgotten to give him. A little 
gift at the dump produced the 
third ton, Toa Heavy Gunner 
the story needs no comment. 

The mess was a dining-hall, 
medieval in size, with an 
immense open fireplace that 
consumed much coal and gave 
ont little heat. We placed a 
stove in the middle of the 
hall. The piping was led to 
the upper part of the fire- 
place, but in spite of Jumbo’s 
ingenuity it was never secure, 
and weuld collapse. without 
warning. The ‘fire smeked 
badly. 

As the hall would seat at 
least fifty, we specialised in 
weekly guest-nights, and the 


reputation of the company .. . 


for hospitality was unequalled, 
In those days canteens met 
all reasonable needs: ° the 
allotment system ‘had © not 
been devised; a worried mess- 
president, commissioned with 
threats to obtain whisky, was 
not offered fifty’ bars of seap 
im lieu, We-bought’ a’ piane 
that afterwards became famous, 
We had an officer, nicknamed 
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Grantoffski, who could play 
any known tune from memory. 
Our mess was so large that 
we were asked to entertain 
temporarily several officers 
from other units of the Tank 
in process of formation. 
Several of these guests came 
from the central werkshops of 
the Tank Corps at Erin, and 
later returned our hospitality 
by doing us small services. 

One we mee who remained 
with the Tank Corps for a few 
weeks only, told us a remark- 
able story, We were talking 
of revolvers and quick shoot- 
ing and fighting in America. 
Suddenly to our amazement 
he became fierce.  - 

“Do you’ see my hand? 
You wouldn’t. think it, but it’s 
nearly useless—all through a 
Prussian officer. It was in 
Louisiana, and he went for me 
although I was unarmed,’ I 
caught his knife with my bare 
hand—it cut’ te the bone—I 
jerked’ back his wrist and 
threw him. My pal had a 
Winchester. He pushed it 
into the brute’s face, smashed 
it all up, and was just going 
to ‘pull the trigger when I 
knocked it away. But the 
sinews of my hand were cut 
and there was no doctor there. 
I’ve been after that 
Prussian ‘ever since. I’m 
going to get himoh yes, 
don’t ‘you fear. I’m going to 
get him. How do I know he 
is ‘still alive? «I heard the 
other day.’ He is on the other 
side, I’ve pursued him for five 
years, and now. I’m going to 
get him!” ) 

He ‘was a Scots" engineer, 
a sturdy red-faced fellow with 
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twinkling eyes and a cookney 
curl to his hair. 

The mess was a pleasant 
place, and training proceeded 
smoothly, because no com 
commander ever had better 
officers. My second-in-com- 
mand was Haigh, a young and 
experienced regular from the 
infantry. He left) me after 
the second battle of Bullecourt, 
to instruct the Americans. 
My section commanders were 
Swears, an “old Tanker,” who 
was instructing at Bermicourt, 
Wyatt, and “Happy Fanny,” 
whose adventures with a cor- 
poral last Christmas I dare 
not relate. Morris, Paltook, 
Davies, Clarkson, Macilwaine, 
Birkett, Grant, King, Richards, 
Telfer, Skinner, Sherwood, 
Head, Pritchard, Bernstein, 
Money, Talbot, Coghlan—too 
few remained ‘with the com- 
pany. Of the twenty I have 
mentioned, three had been 
killed, six wounded, three 
transferred, and two invalided 
before the year was out, 

Training began in the middle 
of December and continued un- 
til the middle of Maroh. Pro- 
spective tank-drivers tramped 
up early every morning to the 
Tank Park or “Tankodrome” 
—a couple of large fields in 
which workshops had been 
erected, some trenches dug, 
and a few shell-craters blown, 
The Tankedrome was natur- 
ally a sea of mud. Perhaps 
the mud was of a. curious 
kind—perhaps the mixture of 
petrol and oil with the mud 
was poisonous. Most officers 
and men working in the 
Tankodrome suffered 
ically frem painful and ugly 
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seres, which often spread over 
the bedy from the face. We 
were never free from them 
while we were at Bilangy. 

The men were taught the 
elements of tank driving and 
tank maintenance by devoted 
instructors, who laboured day 
after day im the mud, tlis 
rain, and the snow. -Officers’ 
courses were held at Bermi- 
court. Far téo few : tanks 
were available for instruc- 
tien, and very little driving 
was possible. 

“Happy Fanny” toiled in 
a cold and draughty out- 
house with a couple of 6-pdrs, 
and a shivering elass. Davies, 
our enthusiastic Welsh foot- 
baller, supervised instruction 
in the Lewis gun among the 
draughts of a lofty barn in 
the Hospice. 

The foundation of all train- 
ing was drill. As a very 
temporary soldier I had re 
garded drill as unnecessary 
ritual, as an opportunity for 
colenels and adjutants to use 
their voices and prance about 
on horses. ‘‘Spit and polish” 
seemed to me as antiquated 
in a modern war as pipe 
clay and red coats. I was 
wrong. Let me. give the old 
drill-sergeant his due. There 
is nothing in the world like 
smart drill under a competent 
instructor to make a company 
out of a mob. . Train a man 
te respond instantly to ⸗ 
brisk. command, and he will 
become. a clean, alert, self- 
respecting soldier. . 

We used. every means to 
quieken the process. We ob- 
tained a bugle. Our bugler 
was net good: He became 
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eareless towards the middle of 
his calls, and sometimes he 
erred towards the finish. He 
did not begin them always 
on quite the right note. We 
started with twenty odd calls 
aday. Everything the officers 
and the men did was done 
by bugle-call. It was very 
military and quite effective. 
All movements became brisk. 
But the bugler became werse 
and worse, Out of self - pre- 
servation we reduced the 
number of his calls. Finally 
he was stopped altogether by 
the colonel, whose headquar- 
ters were at the time close to 
our camp. 

Our football team helped to 
bring the company together. 
It happened to excel any 
other team in the neighbour- 
hood. We piled up enormous 
scores against all the com- 
panies we played. Each suc 
cessive viotory made the men 
prouder of the company, and 
more deeply contemptuous of 
the other companies who pro- 
duced such feeble and in- 
effective elevens. Even the 
money that flowed inte the 
pockets of our more ardent 
supporters after each match 
strengthened the belief in the 
superiority of No, 11 Com- 
pany. The spectators were 
more than enthusiastic, Our 
C.8.M. would: run up and 
down the touch-line, using 
the most amazing and lurid 
language. 

Towards the middle of Feb- 
Tuary our training became 
more ingenious and advanced. 
As painfully few real tanks 
were available for instruction, 
it was obviously impossible to 
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use them for tactical schemes. 
Our friendly Allies would 
have inundated the Claims 
Officer if tanks had carelessly 
manceuvred over their precious 
fields. In consequence the 
authorities provided dummy 
tanks. 

Imagine a large box of 
canvas stretched on a wooden 
frame, without tep or bet- 
tom, about six feet high, 
eight feet long, and five feet 
wide. Little slits were made 
in the canvas to represent 
the loopholes of a tank. Six 
men carried and moved each 
dummy, lifting it by the 
cross - pieces of the frame- 
work. For our sins we were 
issued with eight of these 
abortions. 

We started with a crew of 
efficers to encourage the men, 
and the first dummy tank 
waddled out of the gate. It 
was immediately surrounded 
by a mob of cheering chil- 
dren, who thought it was an 
imitation dragon er some- 
thing out of a circus, It was 
led away from the read to 
aveid hurting the feelings of 
the crew and te safeguard the 
ears and morals of the young. 
After colliding with the corner 
of a house, it endeavoured to 
walk down the side of the 
railway cutting. Nobody was 
hurt, but a fresh crew was 
necessary, It regained the 
road when a small man in the 
middle, who had been able to 
see nothing, stumbled and fell. 
The dummy tank was sent 
back to the carpenter for 


repairs. 
We persevered with those 
dummy tanks. The men hated 
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them. They were heavy, awk- 
ward, and preduced much 
childish laughter. In another 
company a crew walked over 
a steep place and a man broke 
his leg. They became less and 
less mobile. The signallers 
used to practice from them, 
and they were used by the 
visual training experts. One 
company commander mounted 
them on waggons drawn by 
mules. The crews were tucked 
in with their Lewis guns, and 
each contraption, a cross be- 
tween a fire-engine and a 
triumphal car in a Lord 
Mayor's Show, would gallop 
past targets which the gunners 
would recklessly endeavour to 
hit. 

Finally, these dummies re- 
posed derelict in eur court- 
yard until one by one they 
disappeared, as the canvas and 
the wood were required for 
ignobler purposes. 

We were allowed occasion- 
ally to play with real tanks. 
A sham attack was carried out 
before hill-tops of generals and 
staff officers, who were much 
edified by the sight of tanks 
moving. The total effect was 
marred by an_ enthusiastic 
tank commander, who, in en- 
deavouring to show off the 
paces of his tank, became 
badly ditched, and the tank 
was for a moment on fire. 
The spectators appeared in- 
terested. 

On another day we carried 
out experiments with smoke- 
bombs. Two gallant tanks 
moved slowly up a hill against 
trenches. When the tanks 
drew near, the defenders of 
the trenches rushed out, armed 
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with several kinds of smoke. 

ucing missiles. These they 
hurled at the tanks, and, grow. 
ing bolder, inserted them inte 
every loophole and crevice of 
the tanks. At length the half. 
suffoeated crews tumbled ont 
and maintained with consider. 
able strength of language that 
all those who had approached 
the tanks had been killed, 
adding that if they had only 
known what kind of smoke 
was going to be used 
would have loaded their guns 
to avoid partial asphyxia- 
tion, 

In addition te these open 
air sports, the senior officers 
ef the battalion carried out 
indoer schemes under the 
colonel. We planned numer- 
ous attacks on the map. I re- 
member that my company was 
detailed once te attack Serre, 
A few months later I passed 
through this “ village,” but I 
could only assure myself of 
its position by the fact that 
there was some brick-dust in 
the material of the road. 

By the beginning of March 
the company had begun to 
find itself. Drill, training, 
and sport had each done their 
work. Officers and men were 
proad of their company, and 
were convinced that no better 
company had ever existed. 
The meb of men had been 
welded inte a fighting instru- 
ment, My sergeant-major and 
I were watching another com- 
pany march up the street. 
He turned to me with an 
expression of slightly amused 
contempt, 

“They can’t march like 
us, gir |” 
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CHAPTER III,—BEFORE THE BATTLE. 


(March and April 1917.) 


In the first months of 1917 

we were confident the last year 
of the war had come, The 
Battle of the: Somme had 
shown that the strongest Ger- 
man lines were not impreg- 
nable. We had learned much: 
the enemy had received a tre- 
mendous hammering; and the 
success of General Gough’s 
operations in the Anocre val- 
ley promised well for the 
fature. The French; it was 
rumoured, were undertaking 
a grand attack in the early 
spring. We were first to sup- 
port them by an offensive near 
Arras, and then we would 
attack ourselves on a large 
scale somewhere in the north. 
We hoped, too, that the Rus- 
sians and Italians would come 
to our help... We were told 
that the discipline of the Ger- 
man Army was loosening, that 
our blockade was proving in- 
creasingly effeetive, and we 
were enceuraged by stories of 
many novel inventions. We 
possessed unbounded  oconfi- 
dence in our Tanks, 
» Late in February the colonel 
held a battalion conference, 
He explained the situation to 
his company commanders and 
the plan of fortheoming opera- 
tions, 


As the result. of our suc- 
cesses: in thé Anere valley, the 
German position between the 
Ancre and Arras formed a 
pronounced salient. It was 
determined: to attack simul- 
taneously at Arras and from 


the Ancre valley, with the 
object of breaking threugh at 
both peints and cutting off 
the German inside the salient. 

Colonel Elles had offered two 
battalions of tanks. He was 
taking a risk. Officers and 
crews were only half-traineéd. 
Right through the period of 
training real tanks had been 
painfully scarce. Improved 
tanks were expected from 
England, but none had ar- 
rived, and he decided to employ 
again the old Mark I. tank 
which had been used in the 
operations on: the Somme 
in the previous year. The 
two battaliens selected were 
“CO” and “D.” : 

When we examined the 
orders for the attack in detail, 
I found that my company was 
destined to go through with 
the troops allotted: to the 
second objective and take 
Mercatel and Neuville Vitasse. 
It should have been a simple 
enough operation, as two con- 
spiouous main roads penetrated 
the German lines parallel with 
the direction ef my proposed 
attack. 

On March 9th I drove. to 
Arras in my car with Haigh, 
my second-in-command, and 
Jumbo, my reconnaissance 
officer. We went by St Pol 
and the great Arras road, 
The Arras road is a friend 
of mine, First it was * 
empty except for the lorry 
alien Savy, and, short. of 
Arras, it was soreened because 
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the Germans still held the 
Vimy Ridge. Then before the 
Arras battle it became more 
and more crowded—number- 
less lorries, convoys of huge 
guns and howitzers, smiling 
men in buses and tired men 
marchirtg, staff-cars and motor 
ambulances, rarely, a waggon 
with slow horses, an old 
Frenchman in charge, quite 
bewildered by the traffic. 
When the battle had begun, 
whole Divisions, stretching for 
ten miles or more, came march- 
ing along it, and the ambu- 
lances streamed back to the big 
hospital at St Pol. I have 
seen it after the Armistice had 
been signed, deserted and un- 
important, with just a solitary 
soldier here and there stand- 
ing at the door of a cottage. 
It is an exposed and windy 
road. The surface of it was 


never good, but I have always 
felt that the Arras road was 
proud to help us. It seemed 


ever to be saying: “Deliver 
Arras from shell and bomb; 
then leave me, and I shall be 
content to dream again.” ... 

We drove into Arras a little 
nervously, but it was not being 
shelled, and, hungry after a 
freezing ride, we lunched at the 
Hotel de Commerce. 

This gallant hetel was less 
than 2500 yards frem the 
German trenches. Across the 
street was a field battery in 
action. The glass of the res- 
taurant had been broken, the 
upper storeys had been badly 
damaged, the ceiling of the 
dining-room showed marks of 
shrapnel. Arras was being 
shelled and bombed every night, 
and often by day; German 
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aeroplanes flew low over the 
town and fired down the 
streets. The hotel had stil] 
carried on ever since the Brit. 
ish had been in Arras and 
before. The proprietress, a 
little pinched and drawn, with 
the inevitable scrap of fur 
flang over her shoulders, pre. 
sided at the desk. Women 
dressed in the usual black 
waited on us. The lunch was 
cheap, excellently cooked, and 
well served—within easy range 
of the enemy field-guns. After 
the battle the hotel was put 
out of bounds, fer servi 
drinks in forbidden hours, I 
reopened later, and continued 
to flourish until the German 
attack of April 1918, when the 
enemy shelling became too im- 
sistent. The hotel has not 
been badly hit, and, if it be 
rebuilt, I beseech all those who 
visit the battlefields of Arras 
to luneh at the Hétel de Com- 
meree—in gratitude. It is in 
the main street just by the 
station. 

We motored ont of Arras 
along a road that was lined 
with newly-made gunpits, and, 
arriving at a dilapidated vik 
lage, introduced ourselves to 
the Divisional staff. We dis 
cussed operations, and found 
that much was expected of the 
tanks. After a cheery tea we 
drove home in the bitter cold. 

On the 13th March we again 
visited the Division. I pieked 
up Fitzherbert Brockholes, the 
G.8.0. III. of thé Division; 
called on a brigadier, with 
whom I to work, and 
then drove to the neighbour- 
hood ef the disreputable village 


of Agny. We peeped at the 
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yery little there was to be seen 
of the enemy frontline through 
observation posts in cottages 
and returned to Arras, where 
we lunched excellently with 
Lieut.-Colonel J. W. H.. T. 
Douglas, D.S.0. I left Jumbo 
with him, to make a detailed 
reconnaissance of the Front. 


The Arras battle would have 
been fought according te plan, 
we should have won s famous 
viotery, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Germans might well 
have been entrapped in the 
Arras salient, if the enemy in 
his wisdom had not retired. 
Unfortunately, at the begin- 
ning of March he commenced 
his withdrawal from the un- 
pleasant heights to the north 
of the Anore valley, and, once 
the movement was under way, 
it was predicted that the whole 
of the Arras salient would be 
evacuated. This actually oc- 
curred in the following weeks ; 
the very sector I was detailed 
to attack was ocoupied» by 
our troops without fighting. 
Whether the German had wind 
of the great attack that we 
had planned, I do not know. 
He certainly made it impos- 
sible for us to carry it out. 

As soon as the extent of the 
German withdrawal became 
clear, my company was placed 
in reserve, I was instructed 
to make arrangements to sup- 
port any attack at any point 
on the Arras front. 

The Arras sector was still 
suitable for offensive o 
tions, The Germans had fallen 
back on the Hindenburg Line, 
and this complicated system of 
defences rejoined the old Ger- 
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man line opposite Arras, Ob- 
viously the most practical way 
of attacking the Hindenburg 
Line was to turn it—to fight 
down it, and not against it. 
Our preparations for an attack 
in the Arras secter and on the 
Vimy Ridge to the north of it 
were far advanced, It was 
decided in consequence to carry 
out with modifications the at- 
tack on the German trench 
system oppesite Arras and on 
the Vimy Ridge, Operations 
from the Amcre valley, the 
southern re-entrant of the old 
Arras salient, were out of the 
question. The Fifth Army was 
fully occupied in keeping touch 
with the enemy. 

On the 27th March my com- 
pany was suddenly transferred 
from the Third Army to the 
Fifth Army. I was informed 
that my company would be 
attached to the Vth Corps for 
any operations that might 
occur, Jumbo was: recalled 
from Arras, fuming at his 
wasted. work, and an advance 
party was immediately sent to 
my proposed detraining station 
at Achiet-le-Grand, 

On the 29th March I left 
Blangy. My car was a little 
unsightly. The body was 
loaded with Haigh’s kit» and 
my kit and a collapsible table. 
On top, like a mahout, sat 
Spencer, my servant; It was 
sleeting, and there was a cold 
wind. We drove through St 
Pol and along the Arras road, 
out south through Habarcg to 
Beaumetz, and plunged over 
appalling roads towards Buo- 
quoy. e roads became 
worse and worse. Spencer 
was just able to une on, 
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ing at every bump. 

oon we arrived at our old 
rear: defences, from which we 
had gone forward only ten 
days. before. It was joyous 
to read the notices, so newly 
obsolete—“ This road is sub- 
ject to shell-fire”—and when 
we passed over our old sup- 
port and front trenches, and 
drove across No Man’s Land, 
and saw the green crosses of 
the Germans, the litter . of 
their. trenches, their sign- 
boards and their derelict 
equipment, then we were 
triumphant indeed,. Sinee 
March 1917 we have ad- 
vanced many a mile, but 
never with more joy.  Re- 
member that from October 
1914 to. March 1917 we had 
never really advanced. At 
Neuve Chapelle we took 4 
village and four fields, Leos 
was a fiasco, and the Somme 
was too horrible for a smile. 
On the farther side of the 
old German trenches was 
desolation. We came to a 
village and found the houses 
lying like slaughtered animals. 
Mostly they had been pulled 
down, like card houses, but 
some had: been blown in, . It 
was so pitiful that I wanted 
to. stop and comfort them. 
The trees along the roads had 
been out down. The little 
fruit-trees had been felled, 
or lay half-fallen with gashes 
in their sides, The ploughs 
rusted in the fields. The rain 
was falling monotonously. It 
was getting dark, and there 
was nobody to be seen ex- 
cept. a few forlorn soldiers. - 
We crept with caution round 
the vast funnel-shaped craters 
that had been blown at each 
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cross - road, and, running 
through Logeast Wood, which 
had mocked us for so many 
weeks on the Somme, we came 
to Achiet-le-Grand. 

Ridger, the town command- 
ant, had seoured the only 
standing house, and he was 
afraid that it had been left 
intact for some devilish pur- 
pose. Haigh and Grant. of 
my advance party were estab- 
lished in a dug-out. So little 
was it possible in those days 
to realise the meaning of an 
advance, that we discovered we 
had only two mugs, twe plates, 
and one knife between us. 

In the morning we got to 
werk. A supply of water was 
arranged for the men; there 
was only one well in the village 
that had not been polluted, 
We inspected the ramp where 
the tanks weuld dotrain, 
selected a tankodrome near 
the station, wired in a poten- 
tial dump, feund good cellars 
for the men, and began the 
construction of a mess in the 
remains of a small brick stable. 
Haigh and I motored past the 
derelict of Bihucourt 
and through the outskirts of 
Bapaume te the ruins of 

ies, on the Bapaume- 
Arras road. After choosing 
sites for an advanced camp 
and tankedrome, we walked 
back to Achiet-la~-Grand across 
country, in order to reconnoitre 
the route for tanks from the 
station to Behagnies. After 
lunch, Haigh, Jumbo, and I 
motored te Envillers, which is 
beyond ies, and, leav- 
ing the oar there, tramped :to 
Mory. Jumbo had discovered 
in the morning an old quarry, 
hidden. by trees, that he re- 
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gommended as a half-way 
house for the tanks, if we 
ordered to move for- 
; but the enemy was a 
"lively, and we deter- 
mined to investigate further 
on a less noisy occasion. 
That night we dined in our 
new mess, We had stretched 
one tarpaulin over what had 
been the roof, and another 
took the place of an 
absent wall. The main beam 
was cracked, and we feared 


ait 


slates fell off with a clatter. 
We rushed out, fearing the 
whole building was about to 
collapse. It was cold and 

izzling. We stood it for five 
minutes, and then, as nothing 
farther happened, we returned 
to ourfire..., 





The disadvantages of a fron- 
tal attack on an immensely 
strong series of entrenchments 
were balanced by the fact that 
& successful penetration would 
bring the Fifth Army on the 
left rear of a German 
which would be.fally occupied 
at the time in repelling the 
enset of our Third 
The key to that sector of the 
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‘In some instructions 
I had received from the colonel, 
it was suggested that my com- 
pany would be used by ‘the 
Vth Corps for an attack on 
Bullecourt and the Hindenburg 
Line to the east and west of the 

illa It will be remembered 
that the attack at Arras was 
designed to roll up the Hin- 
denburg Line, 5 from 
the point at which the Hinden- 
burg Line joined the old Ger- 
man trench system. General 
Gough's Fifth Army, consist- 
ing of General Fanshawe's Vth 
Corps and General Bird wood’s 
Corps of Australians, lay south- 
east of Arras and on the right 
of the Third Army. The Fifth 
Army faced the Hindenburg 
Line, and, if it attacked, it 
would be compelled to — 
frontally. 


Vimy 
Ripes 





attack 


Hindenburg Line which lay 
opposite the Fifth Army front 
was the vi of Ballecourt. « - 
In the last week of March 
the Germans had not taken 
refuge in their main line of 
, defence, and were still holding 
out in the villages of Croisilles 
Hooust, and Noreuil. 
We were attacking them 
vigorously, but with no success 








and heavy casualties. On the 
morning of the 3lst. March 
Jambe and I drove again to 
Envillers and walked te Mory, 
pushing forward down the 
slope towards Ecoust. There 
was a quaint feeling of. in- 
security, quite unjustified, in 
strolling about “on top.” We 
had an excellent view of our 
shells bursting on the wire in 
front of Eooust, but we saw 
nothing ef the country we 
wanted to reconnoitre — the 
approaches to  Bullecourt. 
Eooust was finally captured at 
the sixth or seventh attempt by 
the 9th Division on April Ist. 
In the afternoon :I paid my 
first visit to the Vth Corps, 
then at Acheux, twenty miles 
back. I motored by Bapaume 
and Albert over the Somme 
battlefield. The nakedness of 


it is now hidden by coarse grass 
and rough weeds, but in March 


of 1917 it was bare. There 
was dark-brewn mud for mile 
after mile as far as the eye 
could see—mud churned and 
tortured until the whole sur- 
face of the earth was pitted with 
craters. Mud overwhelmed 
the landscape. Trees showed 
only against the sky; dead 
men, old equipment, derelict 
tanks blended with the mud, 
so that it needed an effert to 
distinguish them. At Le Sars 
bits of walls and smashed 
beams lay embedded in the 
mud. At Poziéres the mud 
lield a few mud-coloured bricks. 
I was glad when I came to 
Albert. 

We took the Doullens road 
and found the Corps well 
housed in the chateau at 
Acheux, I. announced the 
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imminent arrival of my 
but the news did not kindle 
the enthusiasm I had expected, 
The Vth Corps had already used 
tanks and knew their little 
ways. After tea I consulted 
with the lesser lights of the 
staff. Satisfactory 
ments were made for supplies, 
rations, and accommedati 
and I demanded and obtained 
the use ef a troop of Glasgow 
Yeomanry. 

I decided to return by Pui- 
sieux-le-Ment, It was apparent 
that the Albert-Bapaume road 
would soon become uncomfort- 
ably crowded. I | wanted. to 
reconnoitre the only alterna- 
tive ronte, and at the same 
time to inspect the village of 
Serre, which, on paper, I: had 
so often and so violently at- 
tacked. 

Never have I endured a more 
ghastly ride. In comparison 
with the country on either side 
of the Puisieux road, the Somme 
battlefield from the highway 
between Albert and Bapaume 
was serenely monotonous, 
After Mailly-Mailly the road 
became a rough track, narrow 
and full of unfilled shell-holes. 
Crazy bridges had been thrown 
across the trenches. The sun 
was setting in a fiery sky, and 
a reddish light tinged the 
pitiful tumbled earth, and 
glittered for a moment on the 
desolate: water of the shell- 
holes, The crumbling trenches 
were manned with restless 
dead. In the doubtful light I 
thought a dead German moved, 
He lay on his back, half-sunken 
in the slimy mud, with knees 
drawn up, and blackened hand 
gripping 8 rusty rifle. Merci- 
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fully I could not see his face, 
but I thought his arms 
twitched. 

It grew darker, and so nar- 
row was the track that I might 
have been driving over the 
black mud of the battlefield. 
A derelict limber half-blocked 
the road, and, swerving to 
avoid it, we barely missed the 
carcass of a horse, dead a few 
days. Our progréss was slow. 
Seon we lit the lamps. The 
track was full -of horrible 
shadows, and big dark things 
seemed to come down the road 
to meet us—shattered trans- 
port or old heaps of shells. On 
either side of the car was the 
desert of mud and water- 
logged holes and corpses, face 
downward under the water, 
and broken guns and mortars, 
and little graves, and mile- 
leng strands of rusty wire. 
Everywhere maimed ghoets 
were rustling, and the plump 
rats were pattering along the 
trenches, ° 

It is unwise to go through a 
battlefield at night, If they 
make it a forest, no man will be 
brave enough to cress it in the 


We came to lights in the 
ruins of a village, and I stopped 
for a pipe and a word with my 
driver. .., 

My tanks arrived at Achiet- 
le-Grand just after dawn on 
April lst. Wehad taken them 
over from the central workshops 
at Erin, and had drawn there 
® vast v of equipment. 
The —— — driven on 
to the train by an Engineer 
officer. The railway journey 
had been delayed as usual, and 
the usual expert—this time a 
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dector—had walked along the 
train, when shunted at Doull- 
ens, and had pointed out to his 
companion the ‘“‘new monster 
tanks.” 

In the morning we hauled 
off the sponson-trolleys—their 
use will be explained later— 
but we thought it wiser to 
wait until dusk before we de- 
trained the tanks. 

Tanks travel on flat trucks, 
such as are employed to carry 
rails.. They are driven on and 
off the train under their own 
power, but this performance 
requires care, skill, and experi- 
ence, A Mk. I. or a Mk, IV. 
tank is not too easy to steer, 
while the space between the 
traek and the edge of the truck 
is alarmingly small. With two 
exceptions, my officers had 
neither experience nor skill. 

It was an anxious time—not 
only for the company com- 
mander. The office of the 
R.T.O., at the edge of the 
ramp, was narrowly missed on 
two eceasions. Very slowly 
and with infinite care the 
tanks were persuaded to 
leave the train and move down 
the road to the tankedrome 
we had selected. Then it began 
first to sleet and then to snow, 
-while an iey wind rose, until a 
blizzard was lashing eur faces. 

In the old Mark I. tank it 


“was neccesary to detach the 


sponsons, or armoured “* bew- 
windows,” on either side before 
the tank could be moved by 
rail. This was no easy matter. 
The tank was driven into two 
shallow trenches. A stout 
four-wheeled trolley was run 
alongside, and a sort of crane 
was fitted, te which slings were 
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secured. The sponson was girt 
about with these slings, the 
bolts which secured the sponson 
to the body of the tank were 
taken out, and the sponson 
was lowered on te the trolley. 

My men, of whom the 
majority were inexperienced, 
carried out the reverse process 
on a dark night in a blizzard. 
Their fingers were so blue with 
cold that they could scarcely 
handle their tools, The climax 
was reached when we dis- 
covered that we should be 
compelled to drill new holes 
in several of the sponsons, 
because in certain cases the 
holes in the sponsens ‘did not 
correspond with the holes in 
the tanks. 

If the men» never had a 
harder night’s work, they cer- 
tainly never worked better. 
Half the tanks fitted their 
sponsons and reached Bo- 
hagnies by dawn, The re- 
mainder, less one lame duck, 
were hidden in Achiet-le- 
Grand until darkness once 
more allowed them to move, 

Every precaution was taken 
to conceal the tanks from the 
enemy. ~My troop of Glasgow 
Yeomanry, under the direction 
of Talbot, who had been a 
sergeant-major in the Dra- 
‘goons, rode twice over the 
tracks the tanks had made in 
order to obliterate them by 
hoof-marks, At Behagnies the 
tanks were drawn up against 
cenvenient hedges and en- 
veloped in tarpaulins and 
camonfiage nets. In spite of 


our efforts they appeared 
terribly obvieus as we sur- 
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veyed them anxiously from 
one point after another. Our 
subtle devices were soon tested, 
An enterprising German air. 
man flew down out of the 
elouds and darted upon two 
luckless observation balloons 
to right and left of us. He 
set them both on fire with 
tracer bullets, eame low over 
our camp, fired down the 
streets of Bapaume, and dis- 
appeared into the east, The 
sporting instinct of my men 
responded to the audacity of 
the exploit, and they cheered 
him; but for the next twenty- 
four. hours I was wondering 
if the camouflage of my tanks 
had been successful, or if the 
attention of the airman had 
been concentrated solely on 
the balloons. Presumably we 
were not spotted, for while 
at Behagnies we were neither 
shelled nor bombed. 

The preparations for my 
first essay in tank - fighting 
were beginning to bear fruit. 
Eleven tanks Jay within two 
short marches of any point 
from which they were likely 
to attack, and my crews 
were busy overhauling them. 
One crippled tank was hid- 
den at Achiet-le-Grand, but 
the mechanical defect which 
had developed in her must 
have escaped the notice of cen- 
tral workshops. 1 was 
engaged night and day 
in taking up supplies and 
ey yar dumps. The 
Corps provided us withs 
convoy of limbered waggons 
drawn by mules—the forward 
reads were not passable for 





1 Major R. Cooper, M.C., Royal Fusiliers, had replaced Captain R. Haigh, M.C. 
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lorries — and the wretched 
animals had little rest. We 
were ordered to be ready by 
the 6th, and the order meant 
a fight against time. Tanks 
consume an incredible quantity 
of petrol, oil, grease, and water, 
and it was necessary to form 


dumps of these supplies and of 


ammunition at Mory Copse, 
eur half-way house, and at 
Noreuil and Ecoust, Night 
and day the convoy trekked 
backwards and forwards under 
Cooper or Talbot. Mules cast 
their shoes, the drivers were 
dog - tired, the dumps at 
Noreuil and © Keoust ‘were 
shelled, both reads to Mory 
were blocked ‘by the explosion 
of delayed mines,—in spite of 
all difficulties the dumps were 
made, and on: the morning of 
the battle the convoy stood by 
loaded, ready to follow the 
tanks in the expected break 
through. 

Haigh had ridden forward 
to Ecoust with a handful of 
Glasgow yeomen in order to 
keep an eye on the dump and 
reconnoitre the country be- 
tween Ecoust and the Hinden- 
burg Line. He started in the 
afternoon, joining an ammuni- 
tion column on theway. They 
approached the village at dusk. 

enemy was shelling the 
road and suspected battery 
positions short of the first 
houses. The column made a 
dash for it at fall gallep, but 
a couple of shells found the 
column, killing a team and the 
drivers 


Haigh and his men wandered 
into »® smithy and lit a small 
fire, for it was bitterly cold. 
The shelling continued, but 


the smithy was not hit. They 

a wretched night, and 
at dawn discovered a cellar, 
where they made themselves 
comfortable after they had 
removed the bodies of two 
Germans. 

The reconnaissances were 
carried out with Haigh’s usual 
thoroughness. Tank routes 
and: ebservation - posts were 
selected — “‘lying-up” places 
for the tanks were chosen. 
Everything was ready if the 
tanks should be ordered to 
attack Baullecourt from the 
direction of Ecoust. 

‘On April 4th I was intro- 
duced to the Higher Com- 
mand. The Vth Corps had 
moved forward from Acheux 
to: the ruined chateau. at 
Bihucourt. There I lunched 
with the general, and drove 
with him in the afternoon to 
an army conference at Fifth 
Army Headquarters in Albert. 
The block of traffic on the 
road made us an hour late, 
and it was interesting to see 
hew an Army commander dealt 
with such pronounced, if excus- 
able, unpunctuality in a Corps 
commander, 

The conference consisted of 
an awe-inspiring collection of 
generals seated round a table 
in a stuffy room decorated 
with maps, The details of 
the attack had apparently 
been settled before we ar- 
rived, but I understood from 
the Army commander's vigor- 
ous summary of the situation 
that the Third Army would 
not attack until the 7th... The 
greatest results were expected, 
and the Fifth Army would join 
in the fray immediately the 
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attack of the Third Army was 
well launched. As far as I 
was concerned, my tanks were 
to be distributed along the 
fronts of the Australian and 
Vth Corps. The conference 
broke up, and the colonel and 
I were asked to tea at the 
chateau. It was a most nervous 
proeeeding, to drink tea in the 
company of a bevy of generals ; 
but the majer-general on my 
right was hospitality itself, 
and the colonel improved the 
occasion by. ebtaining the 
promise of some more huts 
from the majer-general, who 
was engineer-in-chief of the 
Army. Eventually we escaped, 
and the colenel ! drove me back 
to Behagnies, where battalion 
headquarters lay close by my 
camp. 

On the night of the 5th, 
as soon a8 it was dusk, my 
tanks moved forward. One 
by one they slid smoothly 
past me in the darkness, each 
like a patient animal, led by 
his officer, who flashed direo- 
tions with an electric lamp. 
The stench of petrol in the 
air,a gentle crackling as they 
found their way through the 
wire, the sweet purr of the 
engine changing to a roar 
when they climbed easily on 
to the road —and then, as 
they fellowed the white tape 
into the night, the noise of 
their engines died away, and 
I could hear only the sinister 
flap-flap of the tracks, and 
see only points of light on 
the hillside. 

Tanks in the daytime climb- 
ing in and eut of trenches like 
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performing elephants may 
appeal to the humour of 9 
journalist. Stand with me at 
night and listen. There is a 
little mist, and the dawn will 
soon break. Listen carefully, 
and you will hear a queer 
rhythmical neise and the dis. 
tant song of an engine. The 
measured flap of the tracks 
grows louder, and, if you ‘did 
not know, you would think an 

lane was droning over- 
head. Then in the half-light 
comes a tired officer, reading 
a map, and behind him another, 
signalling at intervals to a grey 
mass gliding smoothly like a 
enake. And so they , one 
by one, with the rattle of 
tracks and the roar of their 
exhaust, each mass crammed 
with weary men, hot and 
filthy and choking with the 
fumes. Nething is more in- 
exorable than the slow glide 
of a tank and the rhythm of 
her tracks. Remember that 
nothing on earth has ever 
caused more deadly fear at 
the terrible hour of dawn 


than these grey sliding masses 


crammed with w men. ... 

My tanks were safely camou- 
flaged in the old quarry at 
Mory Copse before dawn on 
April 6th. I joined them in 
the morning, riding up from 
the camp at Behagnies ons 
troop-horse I had comman- 
deered from my troop of Glas- 
gow Yeomanry. The quarry 
was not an ideal hiding-place, 
as it lay open to direct though 
distant observation from the 
German lines; but the tanks 
were skilfully concealed by the 





1 Now Brigadier-General 8. Hardress Lloyd, D.8.0. 
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adroit use of trees, under- 
growth, and nets, the hill sur- 
mounted by the copse provided 
an excellent background, and 
we were compelled to make a 
virtue of necessity as the 
open downs in the neighbour- 
hood of Mory gave not the 
slightest cover. The village 
itself was out of the question: 
the enemy were shelling it with 
hearty goodwill. 

We lay there comfortably 
enough, though unnecessary 
movement by day and the use 
of lights at night were fer- 
bidden. No enemy aeroplane 
came over, but a few shells, 
dropping jast beyond the copse 
on a suspected battery-position, 
disturbed oursleep. The tanks 
were quietly tuned, the guns 
were cleaned, and officers were 
detailed to reconneitre the tank 
routes to Ecoust and Noreuil. 

The offensive was postponed 
from day to day, and we were 
growing a little impatient, 
when at dawn on April 9th 
the Third Army attacked. 

It had been arranged at the 
last Army Conference that the 
Fifth Army would move when 
the offensive of the Third Army 
was well launched. My tanks 
were to be distributed in pairs 
along the whole front of the 
army, and toeach pair a definite 
objective was allotted. I had 
always been averse te this 
scattering of my cemmand. 
The Hindenburg Line, which 

us, was notoriously 
strong. Bullecourt, the key to 
the whole position, looked on 
the map almost impregnable. 
The artillery of the Fifth Army 
was to the best of my know- 
ledge far from overwhelming, 
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and gunners had told me that 
geod ferward pesitions for the 
guns were difficult to find. I 
realised, of course, that an 
officer in my subordinate posi- 
tion knew little, but 1 was cen- 
vinced that a surprise eoncen- 
tration might prove a suecess 
where a formal attack, lightly 
supported by a few tanks scat- 
tered over a wide front, might 
reasonably fail. I planned for 
my own content an attack in 
which my tanks, concentrated 
on a narrew front of a theusand 
yards and supported as strongly 
as possible by all the infantry 
and guns available, should steal 
up to the Hindeaburg Line 
without a barrage. As they 
entered the German trenches 
down would come the barrage, 
and under cover of the barrage 
and the tanks the infantry 
would sweep through, while 
every gun not used in making 
the barrage should peund away 
at the German batteries. 

I was se fascinated by my 
eonception that en the morning 
of the 9th I rede down = 
Beh and gave it to the 
— what it was worth. 
He approved of it thoroughly. 
After a hasty luneh we motored 
dewn to the headquarters of 
the Fifth Army. 

We found General Gough 
receiving in triumph the reports 
of our suecesses on the Third 
Army frent opposite Arras. 

“We want to break the 
Hindenburg Line with tanks, 


General,” said the colonel, 
and very briefly explained my 
scheme. 

General Gough received it 
with approval, and decided to 
attack at dawn on the follow- 
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ing morning. He asked me 
when my tanks would require 
to start. The idea of an attack 
within twenty-four hours was 
a little startling—there were 
so many preparations to be 
made; but I replied my tanks 
should move at once, and I sug- 
gested air protection. General 
h immediately rang up 
the R.F.C., but their General 
was out, and, after some dis- 
cussion, it was decided that 
my tanks would have sufficient 
time te reach the necessary 
position if they moved off after 
dusk. We drove at breakneck 
speed to the chateau near, 
which was occupied by the 
Australian and were 
left by General Gough to 
work out the details with the 
Brigadier-General of the Gen- 
eral Staff. 
The colonel allowed me to 
explain the scheme myself. 


All my suggestions were ac- — 


cepted; but the coneentration 
of men and guns that I had 
imagined in my dreams was 
made impossible by the fact 
that General Gough had 
ordered the attack for the 
morrow. 

I teok the colonel’s oar and 
tore back to Behagnies. © I 
wrote out my erders while 
Jumbo, helped by two recon- 
naissance officers who were 
attached to us for instruction, 
rapidly marked and coloured 
maps for the tank com- 
manders. My orders reachéd 
Swears, who was in charge 
at Mory Oopse, by 6.30 P.m., 
and by 8 P.M. the tanks were 
clear of the quarry. 

After dark I walked down 


the Bapaume read and pre- 
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sented myself at the head. 
quarters of the Australien 
Division,- with which my 
tanks were operating. It was 
a pitch - black night. The 
rain was turning to sleet, 

Divisional Headquarters were 
in “ Armstrong” or small can. 
vas huts, draughty and cold, 
I disoussed the coming battle 
with the staff of the Division 
and Osborne, the G.8.O. II. of 
the Corps. We turned in for 
@ snatch of sleep, and I woke 
with a start—dreaming that 
my tanks had fallen over a 
cliff into the sea. At midnight 
I went to the door of the hut 
and looked out. A gale was 
blewing, and sleet was mingled 
with snow. After midnight I 
waited anxiously for news of 
my tanks. It was a long trek 
for one night, and, as we had 
drawn them so recently, I 
could not guarantee, from ex- 
perience, their mechanical con- 
dition. There was no margin 
of time for any except running 
repairs. 

At one o'clock still no news 
had come, The tanks had 
orders to telephone to me 
immediately they came to 
Noreuil, and from Noreuil to 
the starting-point was at 
least a ninety-minutes’ rnn. 

By two o'clock everybody 
was asking me for informa- 
tion. Brigade Headquarters 
at Noreuil had neither seen 
tanks nor heard them, but 
they sent out orderlies to 
look for them in case they 
had. lost their way. At 
Noreuil it was snowing hard. 

My position was not pleas- 
ant. The attack ‘was set 
for dawn The infantry: had 
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already gone foward to the 
railway embankment, from 
which they would “jump off.” 
In daylight they could neither 
remain at the embankment 
nor retire over exposed ground 
without heavy shelling. It 
was half-past two. I was 
penned in a hat with a ceuple 
of staff officers, who, naturally 
enough, were irritated and 
gloomy. I could do nething. 

The attack was postponed 
for an hour, Still no news of 
the tanks. The faintest glim- 
merings of dawn ap 
when the telephone-bell rang. 
The Australian handed me the 
receiver with a smile of relief. 

“It’s one of your men,” he 
said. 

I heard Wyatt's tired voice. 

“We are two miles short of 
Noreuil in the. v We 
have been wandering on the 
downs in a heavy snowstorm. 
We never quite lost our way, 
but it was almost impossible 
to keep the tanks together. I 
will send in a report. The 
men are dead-tired.” 

“How long will it take to 
get to the starting-point?” I 
asked. 

‘An hour and a half,” he 
replied wearily. 

“Stand by fer orders.” 

It was 1} hours before zero. 
The men were dead-tired. The 
tanks had been running all 
night. But the Australians 
were ont on the railway 
embankment and dawn was 
breaking. 

I went to see the General, 
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and explained the situation 
briefly. 

“What will happen to your 
tanks if I put back zero an- 
other hour and we attack in 
daylight?” he asked. 

“My tanks will be useless,” 
I replied, “They will be hit 
before they reach the German 
trenches—partioularly against 
a background of snow.” 

He looked at his watch and 
glanced through the window 
at the ing light. 

“Tt can’t be helped. We 
must postpone the show, I 
think there is just time to get 
the boys back. Send B. to 
me.” 

I called up Wyatt and told 
him that the men were to be 
given a little sleep. The 
officers, after a short rest, 
were to reconnoitre forward. 
I heard orders given for the 
Australians to come back from 
the railway. embankment— 
later I learned that this was 
done with practically no casu- 
alties—then I stumbled down 
the road to tell the colonel. 

I found him shaving. 

“The tanks lost their way in 
a snowstorm and arrived late 
at Norenil. The attack was 

t Papi 
a lookéd 
moment, but 
shaving. 

“Go and have some break- 
fast,” he said cheerily, “You 
must be hungry. We'll talk 
it over later.” 

So I went and had some 
breakfast. eee . 


grave for a 
continued his 


(To be continued.) 











FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


AN OFFENSIVE IN RASKAM. 


BY L. V. 8. B. 


THE vicissitudes of war had 
taken and myself from 
a more north-westerly region 
to Tashkurghan in Sarikol. 
A party of seven N.C.O.’s and 
men had been waiting here 
for us for about ‘a fortnight, 
and when we arrived at about 
midday. the senior N.C.O., a 
Panjabi named Ahmad Shah, 
informed me that he had re- 
liable news that a party ef a 
hundred armed men, inolud- 
ing Germans and Turks, had 
crossed Sarikel from ‘the 
‘Russian side, and had been 
seen at Shindi and Baldir in 
the gorge of the Tashkurghan 
river. We paraded in the 
evening, with four days’ ra- 
tions, acoompanied by Captain 
V—— of the 3rd tan 
Rifie Regiment, six sabres 
6th Orenburg Cossacks, and 
two Sarikoli interpreters. A 
pack-horse carried some spare 
rations and blankets. 

Moving after dark te avoid 
comment, we worked our way 
down the open valley to 
Duldul Hekar Mazar, and 
crossed the ford there. 

The track now entered a 
precipitous gorge, and the 
horses were led in the dark- 
mess up and down ‘the rough 
cliffs. In many . places the 
men had to hold on to the 
animals’ tails to help them 
down the steep places. It 
was not till three in the 








morning that we reached a 
wretched hut, which is all 
there is of Shindi. 

There was no clue here, 
and the gorge lower down 
is impassable for man or 
beast unless the river be 
frozen, so, having eaten, and 
slept five or six hours, we 
moved on to Baldir and thence 
up the Wacha river. This 
valley, though only visited 
by one European traveller in 
thirty years, is pleasant and 
fertile. There are a few scat- 
tered fields of barley, trees, 
and houses. Torbush attains 
to the dignity of a hamlet, 
and a goat track runs from 
here over the hills to Tash- 
kurghan. 

A few miles up is a flat 
round stone, called a Kurtash, 
in the centre of the path. It 
is said that no bad horse ean 
be brought to pass this. 

Wacha is quite a large, 
though scattered, village, in 
an open valley. 

A path goes to Sherbus, 
lower down on the Tashkur- 
ghan river, but it is said to 
be so fearful that at one 
place even the Pamir Tajiks 
have to be blindfolded and 
led across by the local men. 

No news was to be had at 
Wacha, though a party of 
traders, coming from the 
north ever the Yamantars 
Pass, was questioned and 
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small patrols were pushed 
out towards Mariong Robat 
and one or two other places. 

At nightfall we all rendez- 
voused at Waocha, spent the 
night there, and next morn- 
ing crossed an aghri art or 
“thieves’ pass.” The track 
is passable for laden pack 
animals, and leads down to 
Taghlik Gumbak in Tagh- 
dumbash, We returned to 
Tashkurghan: for our kits, 
leaving the Cossacks wateh- 
ing the Mariong pamir, and 
next day reached Dafdar. 

At this village the Beg, 
with much show of ; 
came up after dark with fresh 
information... 

Fifteen mounted armed m 
had come over the Pisling 
Pass some. days before, and 
gone through his village in 
the dark. Their tracks had 
been seen in the snow of Ili 
Su. Allowing: the’ baggage 
to go on to’ Kanjut, I sent 
for an officer and six rifles 
of the Gilgit Scouts from our 
post up in’ the valley; just 
over the Indian border. 

My party concentrated at 
Tli Su to the -extent of six 
rifles of a regular regiment, 
one jemadar and. six rifles of 
the Hunza’ Company of the 
“ Scouts,” and a Kanjuti mer- 
chant as interpreter, 

Our kit consisted of. the 
men’s marching order ‘and 
two blankets and a- “ posh- 
tin” each. We also had 120 
pounds of flour and some tea 
and sugar. 

An early start on the 9th 
November took us up ar 


trackless valley to the Ili Su 


Pass. 


A fierce gusty wind brought 
down # good deal of snow, and 
since the final pull up is very 
steep and covered with sheets 
of ice, we were. glad to see the 
top. I fancy the ponies were 
still more pleased. 

The north side carried still 
more snow, which showed us 
the trail in much detail, though 
it was eight days eld. Soon 
enough we came to a few 
patches of grass and brush- 
weod. The valley gets rougher 
and narrower lower down, the 
hillsides are steep, rough, and 
bare. Our night’s bivouac 
found us at Mal Jeran, or 
Itak Uzdi, under some boul- 
ders, It snowed during ‘the 
night, and two villagers’ of 
Dafdar contrived to ‘desert 
with five animals, The: next 
day a very early start seon 
brought us into thick jungle: 
there was only the vestige of 
a track, and, fortunately, this 
had not been used for years, 
so the trail stood out clearly. 
The scrub was thick enough 
to make it a hard struggle 
to get through: one of ' the 
ponies lost an eye, torn’ out 
by a branch. At Issik Bulak 
(hot spring) is a hut anda 
patch of plough, sometimes 
used in the summer by one 
or two Tajiks from Sarikol. 
Here we found some tame 
yaks, which made up for our 
lost ponies; and just above 
was half a broken cup, made 
in Japan: this told us a lot, 
since it was clearly dropped 
by the pursued: The fracture 
was new, and the cup was 


» too good to belong to a mere 


wandering shepherd. ackien 
Two hours more fighting 
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through close-knit jungle in 
the darkness saw us in a glade 
ealled Baital Jilga (Mare val- 
ley), where we bivouacked, close 
te roaring fires. The descent, 
though not very steep, had 
been vilely rough, with loose 
shale and sharp boulders scat- 
tered everywhere. Next morn- 
ing, from high up on @ steep 
loose slide, we soon came in 
sight of the immense clear 
slope of the north side of the 
mighty Raskam valley. The 
li Sa stream, which we had 
been following, meets the big 
river in a flat valley floor: of 
stones and sand nearly a mile 
wide. The fording of the 
river at this point was only 
just practicable; the yaks and 
smaller ponies were frankly 
swimming, and carried a good 
way down, whilst we ferried 


the rifles and accoutrements 


scross on the beasts. 

I felt relieved when every- 

ing was safe and en the 

right bank, though it had 
taken nearly two hours to 
oross. The spoor had» van- 
ished, and it took several 
casts to find it again in the 
sand beyond the stony river- 
bank. 
» Following it still, a leng but 
easy ascent took us slanting 
up the huge smooth hillside for 
more than 4000 feet te the 
Kum Dawan, or Tapa Dawan, 
an easy pass, without snow. 

A splendid view unfolded 
itself: to the south the mighty 
snow-peaks of Muztagh, Op- 
rang, and Hunza; to the east 
lay the desolate "Karakoram; ; 
to the north ridge upon ridge 
unrecognisable from the map; 
whilst to the west we looked 
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down into the untrodden gorge 
of the mysterious Raskam. 

The swift stream flows be- 
tween almost sheer and elean- 
out cliffs. They tower straight 
up te some seven thousand feet 
from the water. 

Even the feot ef the slopes is 
quite impassable—there are a 
few flat patehes of boulders on 
the inside of some of the curves; 
but it is only once in many 
years that the river is frozen 
so that any human ean reach 
the upper valley from the 
villages of the embouchure, 

Whilst the men and beasts 
were getting their wind I took 
a few bearings with our one 
and only “compass, prismatie, 
Mark VI,” The way down 
from here was a steep slide of 
nearly 45°; at the bottom is 3 
little glade where our prey 
had spent the night, and we 
munched our frugal midday 
meal of flap- jacks cooked on 
flat stones heated on yak-dung 
(argol) fires. This was the 
Quetehkor Ravine, its hill- 
sides coming steeply down into 
a sharp V filled with close 
thickets through ‘which we 
carried on our teilsome way. 
Some two hours on we came, 
to our great surprise, to s 
couple of huts where was 8 
loquacious Kirghiz woman, 
Fatima by name, with a little 
old silent: husband. She told 
us that our pursued were only 
five days ahead, andeven gave 
us a very little flour: as we 
did not knew where we were 
going, or how far the nearest 
cultivation was, or how many 
days’ rations the enemy were 
in. of, this small con- 
tribution was most welcomé. 
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Moreover, looking into the huts 
we found a young and chubby 
Kirghiz aged about sixteen. 
He could not explain his pres- 
ence there, and proclaimed his 
entire ignorance of all this 
country, but was eventually 
induced to accompany us a8 & 
guide. His reticence explained 
itself later. Father was guid- 
ing the enemy. Lower down, 
where the trail led. us, the 
valley opened out a little, and 
the hills seemed so. low that 
I imagined it ‘was but a few 
days’ journey to the plains of 
Tarkestan. We learnt better 
later. Suddenly, on the shady 
hillside, the trail ended. Casts 
forward were fruitless, the 
slopes were impassable to right 
and left, and the jangle in the 

bottom was very thick. 
The havildar of the militia sug- 
gested that our objective must 
be lying in the two or three 
miles of jungle, so this was 
combed out with the bayonet. 
We found nothing, till suddenly 
the regular Dafadar came 
upon the narrow mouth of a 
side ravine, so filled with scrub 
and trees that it seemed from 
a little way off to be unbroken 
hillside. Up this was the trail. 
I had taken all precautions 
against an ambusoade, nor 
were these relaxed here, It 
would have paid the enemy 
very well: to have laid out a 
few of my men in some narrow 
boulder - strewn. gorge. The 
ravine became .a small steep 
valley, and well up was a 
trickle of a spring where we 
were forced. to stop for the 
sake of the animals, which were 
now much exhausted. We had 
lost ground this day owing to 
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the river crossing, the search 
through the jungle, the doub- 
ling back of the trail, and the 
lack ‘of water higher up the 
valley, However, we made a 
very early start, the young 
Kirghiz still protesting his 
ignorance of the country, 

A long gradual ascent into 
snow, growing deeper and 
deeper, led us up a long, 
desolate, untrodden valley to 
the pass called. Furzanak. 
This is about 17,500: feet. I 
took some more bearings frem 
its summit. The descent was 
very steep into. a desolate 
valley leading apparently to 
nowhere, though, at about 
midday, we came to a small 
patch of: grass about the 
size of a tennis- court. We 
snatched a meal where the 
enemy had spent the night, 
and left us some clues, among 
which was a dead quail and 
his little straw cage. This 
told the nationality of at 
least.some of the party. An 
abominable ascent, finished in 
the dusk, of a good 4000 
steep and slippery feet, led to 
the summit of another high 
snow-beund pass grimly 
named Yettim Qoz, or the 
“pass of the last sheep.” 
The new moon lit our: way 
down to a bleak open up- 
land swept by a bitter wind. 
No -water and no fuel and 
no grass, so supperless to bed 
in holes scraped in the snow. 
The next day the wretched 
beasts were so weak that 
they -were led; or rather 
driven, the whole way. My 
own y was so thin that 


his girth had to be put across 
his breast; he died later. 











The Kandek Pass, . from 
which we could look down 
into Yettim Qozi, is over 
17,000 feet, but easy on the 
south side, Through deep snow 
on the north, we came down 
a breakneck descent. to a 
valley in which was a spring 
and some 

We ate here. The food 
question was now oritical: we 
had one and a half days’ on 
hand, and no idea where the 
next lot was coming from, 
nor any notion when or where 
we oould strike cultivation or 
even a village. Half rations 
were prescribed from that 
day. A fortunate shet the 
day before had secured us a 
young burhel—something of 
a windfall: he was rent to 
pieces, scorched over a fire, and 
devoured inside ten minutes. 
The next pass, called Pilipert, 
crossed still in daylight, was 
one of the most difficult I 
have ever been over, and the 
show cornice on the summit 
did not help the ponies. Two 
died on the descent: this 
meant a bigger load of blan- 
kets and so forth for the sur- 
vivors. Luckily there was not 
much flour to be carried. We 
camped on a summer grazing 
of the Kirghiz, 

Even the round trace where 
their tent had been and their 
cold fireplace seemed like civil- 
isation to us. 

The Paik Pass was the next 
morning’s work, and the worst 
of the lot. 

The cornice on the top 
and ice-sheets on the slopes 
were so desperately severe on 
the ponies that, unridden as 
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they were, two died on the 
way down into Kulan Urgi, 
The men began to show the 
effeets of the cold and short 
rations, and suffered patiently 
from old wounds picked up in 
France, Africa, and Persia, 
Not a word of complaint did 
I ever hear; the growin 
freshness of the trail was a 
constant source of joy to all 
ranks, who continually voiced 
their keenness to press on. 

We hoped that the Paik 
was going te be our last bad 
pass; seven of them in five 
dsys was as much as we 
wanted. 

The valley we had dropped 
into was quite well clothed in 
grass,and where it joined the 
Kulan Urgi stream there were 
even trees and tall reedy vege- 
tation, The Jemadar and I 
rode on here, since the men’s 
wretched ponies could scarcely 
stagger, and I wanted to see 
what sort of country lay ahead 
of us. 

The prospect was distinotly 
more hopeful; the map seemed 
less nebulous, and I knew that 
the valley, if unsurveyed, had 
been traversed before by 4 
Europe 

Sure enough s few miles 
down was a patch of barley 
and a little hut built in under 
a oliff. The havildar had 
caught us up, and we hitched 
up our horses and went in. 

A buxom and apple-eheeked, 
if coy, Kirghiz wench greeted 
us, and a little blandishment 
secured & bowl of rich 
yak’s milk, followed some 
boiled wheat. Though the 
damsel was distinotly grubby, 
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she took the young. officer’s 
fancy, once he had something 
inside him, and he remarked 
to me, after he had somewhat 
brasquely ordered his N,C.O. 
to get outside, “Abhi mera 
dil Khush hogya” (Now my 
heart is happy). However, he 
did not see any means of get- 
ting rid of me, so after a 
pleasant chat with the lady, 
whe told us that our prey was 
now only three days ahead, 
I led him gently but firmly 
away. Two miles down was 
a hamlet of about five houses, 
and by nightfall we had billeted 
ourselves, fed, bought some 
barley, and requisitioned some 
ponies for the morrow, There 
was a little friction about 
handing over the ponies—not, 
however, for long. Next day 
was bright and cheery, stom- 
achs were full, every one had 
a horse by the time we had 
gone a few miles down this 
Kulan Urgi valley, where 
several animals were loose on 
the hillsides, and the enemy 
were not far ahead, I had 
made up my mind here that 
they were going straight to 
Yarkand over the Sandal Pass, 
a well-trodden route, It was 
not to be so, though for some 
ten miles on the trail bent 
sharply to the eastward, up a 
wide valley shown blank on 
the map, We follewed this, 
through easy level country, 
with trees, and higher up a 
few scattered huts.. There was 
also a mill whence we secured 
a bag of flour, and Jater on 
the men enjoyed the rare treat 
of helping themselves to other 
people’s horses, leaving their 
VOL, CCV.—NO. MOCXLIII. 
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more exhausted beasts in ex- 
change. 

Indeed at one place where 
the valley was an open level 
plain, the “Hun hunt” de- 
veloped into a cowboy round- 
up. At five in the afternoon 
we reached a village high up 
in the valley, where there lived 
the “Yuzbashi” of the tribe 
of Kirghiz who grazed in those 
parts. He gave us informa- 
tion and some milk, and we 
stopped a couple of hours in 
his house, Two or three more 
ponies were forthcoming, and 
we pushed on at seven, hoping 
to be at grips in the next two 
or three days, <A couple of 
hours up a deselate valley led 
to an equally desolate pass, 
The climb was long and stiff, 
through ankle-deep loose dust, 
in great ruts, where hoofs had 
worn the track three and four 
feet down, At midnight 1 
reached the top, and enjoyed 
a scene of the most weird 
beanty. To the south and 
east were ice-bound peaks and 
virgin snow - fields and _ gla- 
ciers, a8 far as the eye could 
reach, the smallest details 
showing up clearly in the 
bright beams. of the moon; 
ahead of us to the north were 
deep and. gloomy gorges, 
equally unknown, in black 
shadow. A precipitous path 
took us down to a spring, 
forming the headwaters of the 
unmapped Shaksu. At three 
in the morning we eame upon 
a hamlet called Balun, also 
not on the map: we. had 
marched nearly fifteen hours, 
with halts of only three. Bulan 
held quite a big Pepeletion, 

8 
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who were so excited at having 
seen two batches of strangers 
in forty-eight hours that 
they talked all at once at the 
tops of their voices, We had 
gained a day, but the villagers’ 
yaks and goats had spoiled 
the trail. Since the party we 
were after had avoided the 
Sandal Pass, I concluded that 
they were bound for Karg- 
halik. We pushed on along 
the beaten track towards Ak 
Masjid, and had marched for 
several hours towards a high 
and steep pass, when it became 
clear that the villagers of 
Balun had lied to us. e had 
two with us, who confessed 
that. they were not taking us 
on the path the enemy had 
followed. They were rapidly 
induced to regret their dupli- 
city ; but it was too late to go 
back, so I decided to go ahead 
by what seemed a slightly 
longer route, which would meet 
that followed by our friends 
ahead. During all that day 
and night we made a night- 
mare march. Four great 
passes, led up to by gloomy 
gorges, did we have to toil 
over. The first two I never 
found the names of, but the 
third and fourth were the Sak- 
riga and Akkas: these two 
were traversed in the dark. 
We found a hamlet in the 
valley after the first pass, and 
another in the Pokhpu, just 
before ascending to the Sak- 
rigu. The whole pepulation 
> ergs five, 

e gloomy gorges north 
of the Sakrigu Namen inter- 
minable in their ghostly me- 
anderings. | 
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There was no track, and the 
animals floundered and strug- 

led amongst huge boulders. 

he cliff sides towered every- 
where sheer up for thousands 
of feet, and at one turn 4 
titanie exorescence of rock 
showed up like a perfectly- 
formed ace of spades, This 
we took for a good omen, and 
when we debouched from the 
eerie canyon at midnight to 
the desolate valley of the 
Kalisthan river, whose name 
signifies the place where 4 
robber was hanged, the men 
were still cheerful, though we 
found no grass, fuel, or shelter 
at midnight. The fourth pass 
of that day’s journey was re- 
ported by the liar who accom- 
panied us to be near at hand, 
and easy. Hence I decided to 
push on. It was a weary and 
thirsty party who reached the 
top and thumped the untruth- 
ful Kirghiz. A wretched and 
deserted hamlet was reached 
by four in the morning. We 
broke in the door of a hut 
and found some firewood, but 
no water anywhere. After s 
few hours’ sleep we woke up 
to find three or four aborigi- 
nes, who told us that they were 
British subjects, They also 
said that there was no water 
for miles. I gave one of the 
men a few rupees and told 
him to go towards Bulun, 
work down the Tiznaf valley, 
and send information about 
the pursued, either personally 
or by deputy, to me, at a big 
village called Arpat Bulung, 
which was shown on the map 
in the debouchure of the river 
into the plain. 
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This duty he very willingly 
undertook and efficiently oar- 
ried out. Just as we were 
riding off down the valley a 
very old pink-faced Kirghiz, 
evidently a man of some con- 
sequence, and from his green 
turban a Haji, came round 
the corner, much sarprised to 
meet an armed party. Before 
he could ask who we were, 
I asked him who he was and 
made him produce his papers, 
which indicated that he was 
a “Karaulchi,” or head fron- 
tier guard, sent out by a 
mandarin to inspect certain 
outposts, and with instruo- 
tions to meet an expected 
guest. This aroused my sus- 
picions that the mandarin 
might be in tonvh with ocer- 
tain Germans, since the 


“guest” could not have been 


myself. So I told the Haji 
that I was the guest that he 
was to help, and that he was to 
come along with me and make 
himself useful. If he had any 
scruples in the matter, he 
did not mention them in the 
face of my thirteen bayonets, 
and the cempelling suasion 
of Sowar Kalbi Mahomed, 
a youthful ex-bandit from 
Khorasan, who did most of 
our parleying in Turki. His 
speciality was the wheedlin 
of unacoommodating Kirghiz 
maidens, and many were the 
stores of rich yak milk that 
found their way down our 
throats from the ladies’ hiding- 
places, 

The hamlet we had left was 
called Jibrail, and a few hours 
on was the small village of 
Ak Masjid, where the main 
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winter caravan route from the 
Karakoram joins in. 

There was no trace of the 
sought-for trail here, nor any 
water, but a woman gave us 
each a small and very welcome 
drink out of a big gourd. We 
had had nothing for sixteen 
hours. 

Kék Yar, a big village with 
trees and real houses, was 
reached in the afternoon, after 
a long march through a deso- 
late valley in a blinding, tear- 
ing dust-storm. A pool of 
green slimy water saved the 
horses. 

K6k Yar was barren of news, 
so we slept a few hours, 
supping on welcome melons 
and mealie-cobs, and went on 
at midnight, I intended to 
strike obliquely from the east, 
the line that 1 felt the enemy 
must have followed, dewn the 
Tiznaf valley into the plain of 
Turkestan, This necessitated 
a compass-march in the dark 
over a low ridge of sandy hills 
that separate the Kék Yar 
valley from that of the Tiznaf, 
the latter being the lower 
waters of the combined Shakeu 
Pokhpu and Kalisthan streams, 
Arpat Bulung was reached in 
broad daylight, and we found 
Persian-speaking British sub- 
j predominating there. 
told us that no strange 
party had been down the 
valley, and suggested that 
they had crossed the. 
separating the valley of Tiznaf 
and A ‘which would 
lead them into Yarkand. This 
was hard to believe, since it 
meant that they had made 
a circumbendibus round the 
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single easy pass that would 
have taken them straight down 
the valley into the old city. 
It might also imply that they 
had got wind of our pursuit, 
and this belief was strength- 
ened by the behaviour of the 
Bulan villagers. The prospect 
of catching them did not seem 
very hopeful, but the men felt 
certain that we should meet in 
the open, and prepared for the 
fight they expected. The fresh 
mealies and melons had done 
us all a lot of good, and, spend- 
ing a few hours to rest in 
Arpat Bulung, we made an 
immense march that lasted all 
the afternoon, all night, and 
well into the next day. At 
first this led down the river, 
forded many times, then across 
a howling desert, now barren 
and stony, now overlaid with 
heavy sand-drifts. As towards 
morning we approached Khan 
Langar, a big village on the 
banks of the Yarkand river, 
the plain became dotted with 
hamlets, which had sprung up 
where the map shows all blank, 
from the little irrigation canals 
started by an energetic Chinese 
Amban. 

At Khan Langar we billeted 
ourselves in the Yuzbashi’s big 
house, but the village was 
empty of all but women and 
goitrous crétins, who appeared 
to be unable to talk sense. 
The intelligent males had all 
gone into Karchalik to pay 
their annual taxes. That 
evening saw us again on the 
road, through frequent villages, 
among trees, and the many 
channels of the Yarkand river, 
When darkness fell, it beoame 
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elear that our goitrous guide 
did not know the road, in spite 
of having his head clumped, 
The Haji did not pretend to, so 
we came to a house and knocked 
on the locked porte-cochére of 
the big courtyard, around 
whieh are found the rooms 
of the inmates. The outside 
is a blank windowless wall, 
Much hammering at length 
aroused a voice, which roughly 
told us to go away. The old 
Kirghiz, who was now on the 
best of terms with us, ordered 
the door to be opened [in the 
name of the Chinese Republic], 
The man inside said that we 
might kill him, but he would 
not open the door. This made 
me very suspicious, and en- 
raged the Haji, so we agreed 
to break the door down. A 
few minutes’ work with rifle 
butts effected an entrance, and 
we had the creepy feeling of 
stepping into an empty stable- 
yard, where we had expected 
to find a hostile assembly. No 
one could be found, but at 
last one of the men climbed 
a ladder to the flat roof and 
feund a whole family in ad- 
vanced stages of leprosy. We 
did not investigate further, 
A few miles on there lived a 
Wakhi, a British subject, who 
willingly got out of bed and 
showed us the path to Painap. 
This is on the main cart-road 
joining Kashgar, through Yar- 
kand and Karghalik to Lan- 
chowfu, and so to China itself. 
An empty sarai gave us a few 
hours’ sleep, and early in the 
morning we galloped into a 
walled garden a mile outside 
the gates of Old Yarkand. 
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I stopped here and sent on 
my Kanjuti interpreter, in 
civilian clothes, to fetch out 
the Aksakal (the British trade 
agent), without attracting at- 
tention. He arrived an hour 
later; I inquired the where- 
abouts of a party, supposedly 
mainly Bajauris, who had ar- 
rived in the city, as I guessed, 
a day or so before, from 
Badakshan, He opined that 
the Badakshi Sarai might hold 
them; so under his guidance 
the whole patrel hastened in 
the growing daylight through 
the quaint tortuous lanes of 
the ancient abode of iniquity, 
to the gate of a large sarai. 








The inrush of a dozen enthusi- 
astic Pathans, Panjabis, Haz- 
aras, and Kanjutis with fixed 
bayonets bewildered the fifty 
or so more or less ruffian 
Bajauris and Afghans in the 
sarai, and they put their hands 
up and surrendered themselves 
without more ado, It only re- 
mained to sort out the fifteen 
we wanted, search them, and 
relieve them of their German 
arms and ammunition. So 
happily ended a fortnight’s 
venture through an almost 
unvouched region of some of 
the wildest country that it 
has ever been my misfortune 
to cross, 
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BY CAPTAIN M. A, B, JOHNSTON and CAPTAIN K. D, YEARSLEY, 


CHAPTER XII. 


WHEN daylight came, we 
found ourselves in a net- 
work of extraordinary valleys. 
Large trees grew on the rock- 
strewn slopes, while along the 
bottoms were little strips of 
bright red soil, sprinkled with 
stones, and yet suggestive of 
great fertility; and indeed in 
some parts it was clear that 
the ground had in a previous 
year been ploughed. Yet as 
far as human habitation was 
concerned the valley seemed 
entirely deserted; only here and 
there as we marched on we 
passed a few timbers of some 
ruined shelter, indicating its 
former occupation by shepherd 
inhabitants. The whole scene 
gave the impression that here 
had once been flourishing well- 
watered vales, which had then 
been blasted by some strange 
upheaval of nature, by which 
the whole water-supply had 
suddenly been cut off and 
the former inhabitants com- 
pelled to quit. 

To open our eyes on such 
a scene did not tend to revive 
our spirits. We had not a 
drop of water in our water- 
bottles, and although we soon 
found a valley leading in the 
right direetion, we followed it 
without much hope of being 
able to quench our thirst. 
After an hour or so, however, 
at a place where the valley 
widened a little, we picked up 


in the soft red soil a number 
of goat -tracks, and noticed 
that several others joined 
them, all seeming to converge 
towards the same spot. These 
suggested water, but soon 
after they suddenly ceased. 
About fifty yards up the hill, 
however, there was a stone 
enclosure, and just as Cochrane 
was leading on, Nobby thought 
it was advisable to make sure 
there was nothing there. This 
was most fortunate, for inside 
he found a well. Next moment 
we were all within the en- 
closure, and on lifting out 
the heavy timber bung which 
closed the hole in the stone- 
built cover, found water not 
twenty feet down. It tasted 
slightly stale, and no doubt 
the well had not been used 
for some time; but this did 
not affect our enjoyment of a 
couple ef brews of “boulgar” 
(porridge made from crushed 
wheat), which were now pre- 
pared, and flavoured with 4 
spoonful ef our precious cocoa. 
Still more refreshing to those 
who could summon up the 
necessary energy, was a wash 
and a shave. Even a wasb- 


hand basin was provided in 
the shape of a little stone 
trough which was built into 
the enclosure wall, and was 
doubtless intended for use in 
watering the flocks of sheep 
and goats. 
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After nearly two hours’ 
grateful rest and refreshment, 
we resumed our course, and 
soon after entered a. broad 
ravine. Here grew enormous 
oak-trees, seeming to flourish 
amid the barest rock and 
boulders, although the bed 
of this quaint valley appeared 
to have had no water in it for 

es. At one point, where we 
halted under the shelter of a 
rocky outcrop, some of the 
party filled a haversack with 
the tips of stinging -nettles. 
Gloves were not an item of 
our equipment, and our fingers 
were badly stung, but a little 
spinach would provide a pleas- 
ant variation in our next 
cooked meal. 

We went on till 11 A.M. 
without seeing a single sign 
of life, Then we came to a 
strong timber barrier across 
the narrow foot of the valley, 
and saw beyond it a man 
engaged in winnowing. We 
quickly drew baek out of view, 
and decided we should have to 
make a detour. The country 
was not so desolate or unin- 
habited as we thought, First, 
however, we would fortify our- 
selves with a little food. For 
this purpose we climbed a short 
way up the western side of the 
valley and settled down in the 
shelter of a big tree. While 
Cochrane and Perce cooked 
some ‘“boulgar,” the rest lay 
down and were soon fast asleep. 
It was a hard struggle indeed 

to rouse oneself from such 
delightful oblivion of all our 
dares, but our Mr Greatheart 
was not to be denied, and after 
our food we left the Enchanted 
Ground. 
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To avoid the risk of being 
seen by people in the valley, 
it was now necessary to climb 
up the steep rocky ridge ahead 
instead of circling round its 
foot as would otherwise have 
been possible, The surface was 
atrocious,—jagged points of 
rock out into our feet through 
the soles of our much-worn 
footgear. If one. wished. to 
avoid a sprained ankle, every 
step had to be taken with care, 
for the rock was cut up into 
innumerable. crannies and 
honeycombed with holes. It 
took eight hundred. feet of 
stiff. climbing to reach the 
top of the first ridge. “Beyond 
it we were not pleased to 
find a whole series of equally 
steep though smaller. ridges 
and valleys, and all at right 
angles to our proper course. 
After a long struggle we had 
to give up the idea of going 
straight ahead, and instead 
began to follow down one of 
the valleys. This led us back 
into country very similar to 
that.in which we had found 
ourselves early that morning, 
and we once more picked our 
way over the small boulders 
and down. the line of red 
earth, 
There were no further signs 
of life until nearly four o’clock. 
Our sudden appearance then 
startled three or four small 
children who were tending 
some goats on the hillside. 
A moment later we came into 
view of a single black tent, set 
up at the junction of two 
branches into whieh the valley 
now divided. Concealment now 
was impossible; besides, we 
were in our usual trouble for 
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water. The only inhabitant 
seemed to be an old woman, 
who came out of the tent to 
find out why the children had 
run back. To avoid frighten- 
ing her, the party halted some 
distance off, while Cochrane 
and Grunt went forward alone 
to find out what sort of recep- 
tion might be expected. 

For some minutes the Cir- 
eassian (for we thought shemust 
be one) stood talking to the 
two envoys at the door of her 
tent. Then we were signalled 
te approach, and she invited the 
whole party inside her abode. 
Here she offered the equivalent 
in the East of a chair—name- 
ly, a seat on the mats which 
covered the earthen fleor. The 
amiable old dame now pro- 
duced a large circular tray, 
which she set in our midst, 
and on which she placed some 
wafer-like chupatties and a 
couple of bowls of the inevi- 
table “yourt.” Never did 
simple meal taste so sweet, 
but the amount provided 
served only to whet the ap- 
petite of the eight hungry 
travellers. We therefore 
gently suggested that we 
should like a little more, and 
told her we would pay for 
everything we had. At the 
same time we produced some 
of our mugs as likely to pro- 
vide a method of eating the 
“yourt ” more in keeping with 
our hunger. Lest the full 
number oye alarm her, we 
tendered only four, and these 
she filled readily enough, and 
several times over, from an 
almost unlimited supply which 
she kept in a row of large 
copper vessels standing along 
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one side of the tent. We 
noticed ‘also several large 
sacks, which we thought must 
contain flour or wheat, and 
thought it would be advis. 
able to lay in further sup. 
plies if we could. Nota 
thing, however, would our 
hostess sell: neither flour, 
wheat, cheese, goat, nor fowls, 
We asked her to make us some 
more chupatties, but without 
avail. No money would tempt 
her—she was evidently not a 
Turk,—even the offer of a 
little tea could not work the 
oracle. Her hospitality—and it 
was true hospitality that she 
had shown to us—was limited 
to what we might eat on the 
premises. From what we could 
gather from her rather peculiar 
Turkish, the old lady seemed 
afraid to sell us anything with- 
out her husband’s consent. It 
was impossible not to admire 
her steadfastness, and as we 
left we presented her with three 
silver medjidies (worth alto- 

ther about twelve shillings), 

n this she relaxed to the ex- 
tent of allowing us to take 
three eggs that she had. 

We tried to find out how 
far we were from the sea; 
but she seemed hardly to know 
of its existence, so cut off 
had she been all her life in 
her mountain fastness. She 
directed us, however, to some 
other tents farther down one 
of the valleys, and said we 
might be able te buy some 
food there; so thither we now 
wended our way. There was 
a well outside the tent, but it 


was dry at the time and was 


being deepened. A few drops 
of water which she had given 
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us within had come from some 
distant stream, she said. 
“Yourt,” however, is a won- 
derfal thirst-quencher, so lack 
of water did not cause any 
worry for the time being. 

We agreed, as we went on, that 
if we found the tents which we 
were now seeking, only half the 
party should go to buy ; partly 
because we thought in that 
way we should be less likely to 
frighten the eecupants from 
selling us food, and partly to 
avoid letting people see the 
exact strength of our party, 
in case any one should take it 
into his head to report our 
presence, Accordingly, when 
three-quarters of an hour later 
we arrived at two more tents, 
Cochrane and Nobby ap- 

roached one, and Grunt and 

ney the other. The first 
pair were not received with 
very open arms, and had to be 
satisfied with only a little 
“yourt” eaten on the spot, 
and a few coarse chupatties 
which they were able to take 
away with them. They came 
on to the second tent to find 
that the other pair had fallen 
upon their feet. They had 
arrived at a very propitious 
moment. Just inside the door- 
way they had found a smiling 
old dame busily engaged in 
making the chupatties for the 
family’s evening meal. With 
some of these she regaled her 
guests, and Grunt at once 
asked her if she would bake 
some more for companions of 
his who had gone on to pre- 
are the camp for the night. 
ith a good deal of coaxing, 
and influenced perhaps a little 
by the sight of silver coins, she 





finally made another dozen. 
Meanwhile another woman 
entered and ladled out some 
beautiful fresh milk which 
was boiling in a large cauldron 
in the tent. The four were 
able to enjoy two mugfuls of 
this between them, but could 
only induce the woman to give 
them one more mugful to take 
away for the others. After 
much haggling, however, and 
on receipt of two medjidies, 
she was persuaded to let them 
have six pounds of fresh cheese 
made from goats’ milk. 

As prearranged, the rest of 
the party had gone a few hun- 
dred yards farther down the 
ravine’ in which stood the 
tents, and finding that no 
farther purchases were to be 
made the four now rejoined 
them. 

The camping - ground had 
been chosen some forty yards 
up the southern side of the 
ravine. The steep slope was 
covered with pine and oak 
trees, and at their feet we slept. 
It mattered little to us that 
our beds were uneven. Wehad 
before this slept soundly at all 
angles and on pointed rocks; 
and here we had a mattress of 
leaves and pine-needles on 
which to lay our weary bodies, 
The occasional bark of a dog 
or the soft hoot of an owl were 
the only sounds that breke the 
stillness of the night. Through 
the trees could be seen patches 
of the starlit heaven. We 
owed much to those wonderful 
stars. Big and bright in these 
latitudes, they had led us on 
our way for many a night, and 
when there was no moon te 
befriend us they had lighted 
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our path so that we eould still 
march slowly on. 

It was after a sound and 

ing sleep, that shortly 
before 4 A.M, next day, while it 
was yet dark, we shouldered 
our packs and moved eastwards 
down the steny bed of the con- 
fined valley. This gave on to 
a broader one at right angles 
to it—crossing which we halted 
in a small wood for an hour to 
prepare our simple breakfast. 
Here Cochrane climbed an oak- 
tree hoping to obtain a glimpse 
of the sea, but it was not yet 
in sight, 

Hardly had we started off 
again when we suddenly saw a 
boy coming towards us through 
the wood. He was carrying 
a few chupatties and a bag 
of “yourt.” We stopped the 


lad, and although at first he 
was unwilling to part with the 


food, which he intended to sell 
to some tent-dwellers, yet 
finally we persuaded him to 
humour us in exchange for two 
silver medjidies. While eating 
this unexpected addition to our 
breakfast, we questioned the 
boy as to our whereabouts. 
Though very uncertain about 
it, he thought the sea was 
three hours’ journey away; the 
nearest big town was Selefké 
(the ancient Selencia), but 
where it was he did not 
know; we should see a well 
near two tents in the next 
village. 

Thus informed we left him, 
and on emerging from the 
wood saw the two tents about 
a. mile distant, and close to 
what must be the main road to 
Selefké; away to our left stood 
some very fine ruins, Through 
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field-glasses they looked like 
some ancient Greek temple, 

We decided to go to the tents 
for water, and in order to vary 
our story to suit our surronnd- 
ings, for this occasion we would 
be German archwologists. Ar- 
riving at the encampment, we 
were received by an old Turk 
and his grown-up son, and 
taken into the bigger tent. 
Here we sat dewn on a carpet, 
and leant against what felt like 
sacks of grain. Having given 
our reason for being in the 
locality, we explained that we 
were willing to pay a good 
price for antiques. 

“TI have none,” replied the 
old fellow. “Of what value 
are such things to me? But 
you Germans are for ever 
searching after relics from 
ruins. Four years ago a party 
just like yours came here for 
the very same purpose, asking 
for ancient coins and pottery.” 
So we had hit upon a most 
suitable story. 

A little girl now appeared 
on the scene, and to keep up 
the conversation we asked the 
old man her age. 

“She's seven years old,” he 
answered, ‘‘and my youngest 
grandchild, I have six sons, 
of whom five are at the war. 
One of them is a chaose 
(sergeant) on the Palestine 
front; another an onbashi 
(corporal) near Bagdad. I had 
another son in Irak too, but 
he was taken prisoner by the 
English.” 

“Have you good news of 
him?” asked one of us. 

“ Yes, I had a letter from him 
a year ago, saying he was in 


_good health and well treated.” 
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What the other two in the 
army were doing we do not 
remember, though .doubtless 
we were told. The sixth son, 

hance a conscientious ob- 
jector, was in the tent with 
us. He joined in the conver- 
sation now and again, and 
finally produced a musical 
instrument like a deformed 
mandolin. 

“Can any of you play?” 
he asked, chases 

“I don’t think any of us 
ean,” replied our Turkish 
scholar. ‘But we should like 
to hear you play us some- 
thing,” he added politely. 
“First, however, could we have 
some water todrink? We are 
all very thirsty.” This saved 
us the ordeal of listening to 
Oriental music, for the little 
child was sent round to each 
of us in turn with a shallow 
metal cup of water, and by 
the time we had had a drink 
the musician had put his in- 
strument away. Enoouraged 
by these beginnings of hospi- 
tality, we asked if they had 
any bread for sale, At this 
the old man shouted some 
questions to the other tent, at 
the door of which a woman 
soon appeared. She talked so 
fast that we could not under- 
stand what she said, but the 
expression on her face and all 
her gestures gave us clearly to 
understand that she had never 
heard such impudence, In the 
end, however, the old Turk 
gave us half a chupattie each, 
Meanwhile two of the party 
had gone off to the well to fill 
all our water-bottles, the rest 
remaining in the tent trying 
te persuade the man to give us 
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more bread. Since no more 
was forthcoming, as soon as 
the two returned with water 
we moved on again. fFood- 
hunting was now becoming a 
vice, of whieh, in our h 

condition, we found it difficult to 
cure ourselves, Though we had 
still some of the food bought at 
the big village on August 24, 
we eased our consciences with 
the thought that we might 
have to spend some days on 
the coast before we found a 
boat. Moreover, in these iso- 
lated tents, detted about in 
so unfrequented a district, we 
might with safety try to obtain 
additional supplies, for there 
was not much likelihood of 
meeting gendarmes, and there 
was no town very near where 
the tent-dwellers could give 
information about us, The 
next few hours, therefore, were 
spent in searching for these 
isolated dwellings. But our 
luck had changed, for at four 
tents we were received with 
a very bad grace. One old 
woman, in particular, who, 
without any make-up, could 
have played with great suo- 
cess the part of one of the 
witches in “‘ Macbeth,” showed 
great animosity towards us, and 
ended her tirade by saying that 
nothing would induce her to 
give food to Christians. 

Thus rebuffed, we marched 
on, <A mile to our left front 
were the ruins we had seen 
earlier in the day. Their 
flated columns were immense, 
and the capitals richly carved ; 
but a closer inspection would 
mean going out of our way, and 
a few minutes later they were 
lost to view. 
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Only two of us went to the 
fifth tent that we saw. The 
remainder walked on a few 
hundred yards, and waited 
hidden in a small valley, 
easily recognisable, because it 
led up to a conspicuous tree. 
Half an heur later the two 
rejoined the main body, hav- 
ing bought 1} lb. of unorushed 
wheat and the dixie half full 
of porridge made with plenty 
of sour milk. This was divided 
amongst the six, as the pur- 
chasers had had a few spoon- 
fuls in the tent itself. 
Continuing, we came across 
some dry wells and also a few 
fruit trees. The fruit was un- 
ripe, unpleasant to taste, and 
unknown to any of us; but we 
ate it. The trees may have 
been plum-trees, which after 
many decades had reverted to 
the wild state. At1P.M. we 
found a well containing a 
little water, and not far from 
another tent. Once more only 
two went to buy supplies, 
while the others stayed at the 
well. Here, after much talk, 
the old woman in the tent let 
our agents have a dozen chu- 
patties and some good cheese. 
The latter she took out of a 


goat-skin bag from under a 
millstone, where it was being 
pressed, Though rather strong, 
it was very good indeed, and 


tasted like gorgonzola. Near 
the tent was a bed of water- 
melons and a patch of Indian 
corn; but the good lady re- 
fased to sell any of these, 
Judging by the heap of melon- 
skins lying in a corner of the 
tent, she and her better-half 
were very partial to this fruit ; 
hence, no doubt, her disin- 
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clination to part with any, 
We now decided that we were 
becoming demoralised by this 
“yourt-hunting,” and that we 
would not visit any more 
tents; so when, half an hour 
after resuming our march, we 
passed close to one, we walked 
by it without taking any notice 
of the occupants. 

All this time the going was 
very bad. Countless small 
nullahs crossed our path. The 
ground was rocky and thiokly 
covered with thorny bushes 
the height of a man, so that 
it was necessary to take a 
compass - bearing every few 
minutes. For a long time 
we had been steering a very 
zigzag course, when at 2.15 
P.M. we arrived at the head 
of one of these many nullahs 
and saw beneath us a deep 
ravine running in a south-east 
direction. Through the under- 
growth at the bottom it was 
possible to recognise the dry 
stony bed of a river, and 
this we decided to follow. A 
little north of where we were 
the ravine made a right- 
angled turn, and at this bend 
we were able to find a track 
to the bettom. Elsewhere the 
sides were sheer precipices, 
impossible to descend. On our 
way down we passed a mas- 
sive sarcopha hewn out of 
the solid rock, The lid had 
been moved to one side, and 
the chamber was empty — a 
result, perhaps, of the visit 
of the German archeologists 
of whom the old Turk had 
spoken that morning. An 
eerie place for a tomb it 
looked, perched on the side 
of a steep cliff. It was a 
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relio of a former civilisation. 
That part of Asia Minor was 
once fertile and well popu- 
lated, but some underground 
disturbance of nature had di- 
verted or dried up the water 
without which the land could 
no longer live. Now it is a 
dead country. The: terraced 
gardens near the ceast still 
retain their step formation, 
but that is all. Only the 
wild locust-tree can find 
enough moisture to produce its 
fruit, and bird and animal life 
have almost ceased to exist, 

On reaching the bettom of 
the ravine in safety, we al- 
lowed ourselves nearly an 
hour’s rest. before we followed 
the slope of the stream. This 
in the main continued to 
take us in a south - easterly 
direction, though at times it 
ran due east. Along the 
bottom ran a rough and 
stony track, crossing fre- 
quently from one side of the 
river-bed to the other as the 
valley twisted and _ turned, 
At many points, too, it had 
been overgrown by the thick 
brushwood which had sprung 
up in the scanty soil at the 
foot of the ravine, and often we 
had to push eur way through. 

By this time, in fact, mareh- 
ing was altogether a most 
painful performance. Our 
foot-gear was at an_ end, 
Uppers had all but broken 
away from. the soles, which 
were nearly worn through, so 
that walking over stones was 
a refined torture, After two 
hours’ going in the ravine we 
saw a side valley running into 
the left bank. Here was a 
camel with two foals, which 
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were picking up a scanty 
living in the main river-bed. 
We also heard the bells of 
goats and the voice of a small 
boy shouting to them some- 
where on the top of the ravine, 
Assuming there was a tent 
village not far off, we made 
as little noise as possible, 
Nothing however appeared. 
Towards six o'clock we came 
to a very sharp bend, where 
the track we had been fellow- 
ing climbed up the side of the 
ravine in a southerly direction. 
At the time we debated 
whether to follow the track 
or the river-bed, and finally 
decided on the latter course, 
As we proceeded, the bed be- 
came rougher and rougher 
and the track less and less 
defined, and just before dark 
we halted. We had walked 
for many hours that day, but 
could only credit ourselves with 
five miles in the right direction. 

Moonlight, for which we had 
decided to wait, did not reach 
us in our canyon till after 
2 A.M, next morning, though 
the moon itself had risen 
some time before. In the 
meantime we had cooked a 
little porridge and obtained a 
few hours’ sleep. Now we re- 
traeed our steps till we came 
to where the track had left 
the ravine, and up this we 
climbed into the open. At 
the top we found ourselves in 
an old graveyard near a few 
deserted and ruined huts, 
Halting for five or six min- 
utes, we ate a few mouthfnls 
of feod and _ lightened our 
water-bottles. We then fol- 


lowed the track till 5 aM, 
when we came to another 
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deserted village. Near this 
was a well; so we replenished 
our stock, and halted in some 
thick scrub a few hundred 
yards farther on. Here Grunt, 
to his consternation, discovered 
that he had lost a small cloth 
bag containing one and a half 
chupatties and two sovereigns. 
The loss of the coins was 
nothing, but the bread was 
all-important. Grunt there- 
fore decided to ge back to 
the deserted village near the 
graveyard, where he had last 
eaten from the bag, and 
Nobby went with him. A 
couple of hours later the 
searchers returned with the 
coveted bag, and said they 
had seen the sea; the rest 
could raise no enthusiasm, and 
were very sceptical, 

At a quarter to eight we 
set forth from our hiding- 
place, and five minutes later 
the party as a whole had its 
first view of the sea. The 
morning sun was on it, making 
sky and sea one undivided 
sheen. It was difficult to 
realise that at last we were 
near the coast. From the 
point where we were to the 
shore could be barely six miles, 
Within forty miles of the coast 
we had been at a height of 
something approaching 5000 
feet, but each ridge we had 
passed had in front of it an- 
other to hide the sea from us. 
Thus it was that not until we 
had marched for twenty-three 
nights and twenty-two days 
did we first look on it. As we 
scanned the water through 
the field-glasses, it looked as 
dead as the adjacent country. 
Not a sail was in sight any- 
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where, not a single ripple dis- 
turbed the shining sheet of 
glass in frent of us. With 
heads uncovered, and with 
thankful hearts, we stood gaz- 
ing, but without being in any 
way excited. Thus it was that 
no shout like the “ Thalassa ! 
Thalassa !” of Xenophon’s Ten 
Thousand broke from the lips 
of our little band that still 
August morning; although 
here was the end of our land 
journey at last in sight after 
a march of some 330 miles, 
Had we seen a single boat it 
would have been different, 
There was nothing. 

Our great desire now was to 
get down to the coastitself. We 
thought that there must surely 
be a village somewhere down 
on the shore, where we should 
be able either to get hold of a 
boat at night or to bribe a crew 
with a promise of much money 
if they would land us at 
Cyprus. Before us, the inter- 
vening country was covered 
with bare rocks, stunted trees 
and scrub, and fell away to 
the sea in a series of small 
ridges and terraces. Still 
following the track, our party, 
weary and hot, came to a halt 
at 11 A.M. on the 30th August, 
two miles from the shore, in 
the shade of a ruined stone 
tower. There were similar 
square towers dotted along 
the coast; perhaps their 
ancient use, like that of our 
own Martello towers, had been 
te ward off a foreign invasion 
should need arise; or, in less 
exciting times, to show lights 
towards the sea to guide at 
night the ships in those 
waters. We stopped at the 
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tower, because we thought it 
was unsafe to go farther and 
tisk being seen by any eoast- 

that might happen to 
be stationed there. It was 
well we did so. From here 
Cochrane went on alone, and 
while he was away we saw 
our first boat. Coming round 
a headland of the coast, a few 
miles east of us, a motor-boat 

across our front and 
disappeared into a narrow bay 
a mile and a half to eur west. 
She towed a cutter full of men. 
Cochrane also had seen them, 
and came back to the tewer 
to tell us the news; unfortun- 
ately, he had not found the 
hoped-for village. 

A few yards from the tower 
was a shallow stone-built well, 
whose water, though very dirty, 
being merely a puddle at the 
bottom, for us was drinkable, 
The day was very oppressive, 
with a damp heat, so we re- 
freshed ourselvés with a dixie 
full of tea. After which, Coch- 
rane, taking Ellis with him, 
again went forward, this time 
to try to find the exact anchor- 
age of the motor-boat. On 
their return they said there 
were tents on the shore, There 
were horses in one of them, 
and in the neighbourhood 
several Turkish soldiers were 
moving about. Studying our 
map, we decided we were 
within three miles of Per- 
scheinbé, a point for which we 
had headed for some days past. 
The ooast-line before-us ran 
N.E. and 8.W. We were ona 
narrow plateau one and a half 
mile from the sea, and the 
high ground continued till 
within a few hundred yards of 
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the water,—in some places 
even to the edge of the coast 
itself, which was indented with 
small bays and oreeks. 

On the headland to the east, 
and gleaming white in the sun- 
shine, stood a magnificent 
stone-built town, walled and 
turreted, but showing no signs 
of being inhabited. Nearer to 
us, on the foreshore, was a 
small lagoon, spanned at one 
corner by an old bridge: on 
the water’s edge green reeds 
and half a dozen palm-trees 
could be seen, and here three 
or four camels were feeding. 
Opposite to the lagoon and 
some eight hundred yards off 
the shore was a small island 
fortress, its turreted and loop- 
holed walls rising sheer from 
the sea. It boasted fine bas- 
tioned towers, and when the 
sun was willing to act as 
master showman this dazzling 
gem was framed in a fit setting 
of sapphire. This, though we 
did not know its name at the 
time, was Korghos Island, 
Here may be mentioned a very 
peculiar coincidence, although 
we only learnt of it after our 
return to England. This was, 
that Keeling, after his escape 
from Kastamoni, had spared 
himself no trouble in attempt- 
ing to arrange schemes of 
escape for his former com- 
panions, and only a few weeks 
after our departure a number 
of his code messages reached 
the canip at Yozgad, amongst 
them one detailing our best 
route to this very island of 
Korghos. Here were to be 
waiting either agents with a 
supply of food or a boat, be- 
tween three different pairs of 
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dates: one of those periods 
coincided with part of this very 
time that we were on the 
coast. When we eventually 
reached Cyprus, we learnt also 
that two agents had been 
landed on Korghos Island, but 
that they had been seen and 
captured. 

To continue the description 
of the coast at which we had 
arrived : immediately below us 
the . ground fell away to a 
low-lying stretch of foreshore, 
which extended for nearly a 
mile between the end of our 
plateau and the sea. Half a 
mile west of us lay a deep 
ravine, which looked as if it 
would run into the creek 
entered by the metor-boat, 

Along the sea and lined by the 
telegraph poles the main coast- 
road wound its way. In the 
early evening Nobby, Looney, 
and Jehnny went off to recon- 
noitre, but it was impossible to 
approach the coast by day- 
light because of the men mov- 
ing about, and they had to 
return to the tower with little 
additional information. There 
were five tents for men and 
a larger one for horses, and 
though no guns were visible it 
was very probable that here 
was a section of a battery for 
dealing with any boat that 
might attempt to spy out the 
nakedness of the land. Two 
years before that time, Lord 
Rosebery’s yacht, the Zaida, 
had been mined a few miles 
along the coast at a place 
called Ayasch Bay, which she 
had entered for the purpose of 
landing spies, Four of. her 
officers had come to the pris- 
oners’ camp at Kastameni, 
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and we heard from the three 
of them who survived that 
there had been some field-gung 
on the shore where they were 
captured. 

Our resting-place near the 
tower was an unsatisf 
ene. We were close to water, 
it is true, but we were also 
close to a track leading down 
to the coast; and though we 
were soon te change our minds, 
we thought at the time that 
no flies in the world could be 
as persistent and insatiable as 
those which all day attacked 
us. For these reasons, and the 
additional one of wishing to be 
nearer the oreek which we 
thought the motor- boat had 
entered, we decided to move 
te the ravine half a mile west 
of our tewer. We would visit 
the well early in the morning 
and late at night for replenish- 
ing our watersupply. Accord- 
ingly at dusk we once more 
packed up, Our way led us 
through thick undergrowth 
along neglected terraces, and 
at about 6.30 P.M. we were on 
the edge of the steep-sided 
valley. By a stroke of luck 
we almost immediately found 
a way down to the bottom. 
Although we were to become 
all too well acquainted with 
that ravine, we only found one 
other possible line of ascent 
and descent on the tower side, 
and one path up the western 
edge. The river-bed, of course, 
was dry, and filled with huge 
boulders and thickly overgrown 
with bushes, Pushing our way 
through these, we had only 
gene a quarter of a mile down 
the ravine when we decided to 
halt for the night. 
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There was still, however, no 
time to be lost in discovering 
and obtaining the motor or 
another boat, seeing that we 
had arrived on the coast with 
barely three days’ supply of 
food. This same night, there- 
fore, Cochrane and Nobby 
carried out a reconnaissance, 
continuing to follow our ravine 
down towards the sea in the 
hope that they would come 
out opposite the bay into 
which the tug and her tow 
had disappeared that after- 
noon. The remainder settled 
down to sleep as best they 
could, without a dinner and 
on hard and stony beds, 
taking it in turns at half- 
hour intervals to keep watch. 
This was necessary to pre- 
vent the two scouts passing 
them unawares should they 
return in the dark, 

The whole party had reached 
the const on their last legs. In 
the case of Grunt especially, 
nothing short of the certainty 
of being able to walk on board 
a boat could have moved him 
that night. He had still not 
recovered from the effects of 
the blow on the head, As for 
Cochrane and Nobby, it must 
have been pure strength of 
will which enabled them to 
carry on, after the trying day 
in the damp ‘heat, Cochrane, 
indeed, had undertaken what 
proved beyond his ers ; 
upon him more than any had 
fallen the brant of the work 
of guiding the little column 
night after night and day 
after day. 
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prising, therefore, that on this 
occasion he had not proceeded 
a mile before his legs simply 
gave way beneath him, and he 
had to allow Nobby to proceed 
alone. Soon afterwards the 
ravine took an almost north- 
erly direction. When it even- 
tually petered out it was at 
some distance to the north of 
the probable position of the 
motor-beat. Nobby now found 
himself crossing the coast road ; 
this we had assumed would be 
guarded. On the way out 
he saw no one; but on his 
return journey next morning he 
proved our assumption correct 
by almost stepping on the face 
of a man who lay sleeping on 
the road. He was presumably 
on duty. The propensity of 
the Turkish sentry for going to 
sleep at his post once more 
stood us in good stead. Dur- 
ing the night it had been too 
dark to see much, and Nobby 
had had to return without 
having discovered a _ boat. 
After hunting round, he had 
settled down on the edge of 
a small creek running into 
the sea, where he remained 
till the first streak of dawn 
enabled him to pick his 
way back to the mouth of 
the ravine. His main diffi- 
oulty that night had been 
to keep himself awake. ll 
the time he was in deadly 
terror of falling asleep and 
awaking to find himself 
stranded on the coast in. 
broad daylight. He therefore 
tried to ocoupy himself with 
fishing. He had taken with 
2T 
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him the line and hooks which 
were an item of the party’s 
equipment on leaving Yozgad ; 
but no bites came to keep up 
his flagging interest. Before 
long he had a midnight bathe, 
to the great envy of the rest 
of the party when they heard 
of it next morning; but the 
water, he said, had been al- 
most too warm to be really 
refreshing ; the rocks, too, were 
unpleasantly sharp to stand 
on. He next picked at an ex- 
posed nerve in one of his teeth, 
and the acute pain thereby 
inflicted served to keep him 
awake for the rest of the night. 
At long length the sky began 
to lighten, and Nobby, after his 
narrow escape, recrossing the 
road, once more entered the 
ravine and picked up Cochrane, 
The two then rejoined their 
anxious comrades. 

It was now 5 aM. Dawn 
was slow to reach our hemmed- 
in hiding - place; but when it 
was light enough to see we 
discovered that the sides of 
the ravine were covered with 
trees bearing what Ellis 
fortunately recognised as 
“oarobs” or lecust beans, 
We were soon doing what we 
could to stifle the gnawing 
pains of hunger by eating 

uantities of this wild fruit. 
ye people believe that this 
is what is meant by the 
“locusts” eaten by John the 
Baptist. To our taste they 
seemed wonderfully sweet and 
had something of the flavour 
of chocolate, so that through- 
out our stay on the coast they 
formed an unfailing dessert 
after, and often before, our 
meals. When we eventually 
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reached Cyprus we found that 
there the tree is cultivated, 
and that thousands of tons of 
carobs are exported yearly for 
use in cattle foods. However 
humble their use, in our case 
at any rate they were not to 
be despised, and as a matter 
of fact the cultivated beans 
are used to some extent in 
the manufacture of certain 
chocolates. 

The night reconnaissance 
having failed to solve the 
question of the motor-boat’s 
anchorage, at 7 A.M. on this 
last day of August, Johnny 
and Looney set out on a 
search for the elusive bay by 
daylight. Climbing up the 
southern side of the ravine, 
they had to keep out of sight 
of the men who were known 
to be below them, so they at 
first remained at some distance 
from the coast, to which they 
moved parallel for over a mile. 
They then turned towards the 
sea until they reached a terrace 
below which the ground fell 
away rather steeply to the 
shore. From this point of 
observation it was possible to 
see the greater part of the 
series of capes and bays into 
which the coast was divided, 
Still no sign of the tug 
gladdened their eyes. A closer 
approach by day would involve 
considerable risk, A couple 
of motor-lorries and a mounted 
patrol had already been ob- 
served moving along the road, 
The two, therefore, sat down 
awhile on some boulders behind 
a large bush, and while Johnny 

between the branches 
through the field - glasses, 
Looney drew a rough pano- 
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rama. so as to be able if neces- 
sary to indicate to the rest of 
the party any partioular bay. 
It was now 10 AM,: the 
two were about to seek some 
point of vantage from which 
it would. be possible to see 
more of some of the bays, 
when suddenly they heard the 
hum ef a motor, and next 
moment the tug shot into 
view from the hidden portion 
of one of the bays to the 
N.E, Once more she towed 
a cutter full of men and stores, 
and through the glasses it was 
possible to recognise the Turk- 
ish flag flying at her stern. 
The two remained where they 
were, watching her until she 
disappeared round a bend far 
up the coast towards Mersina. 
Possibly she made daily 
trips, earrying working parties 
and material to some scene 
of activity, so the two decided 
to try to overlook the head 
of the bay in which she had 
appeared, in order to discover 
something definite about the 
anchorage. To reduce the 
risk of detection, they first 
withdrew out of sight of the 
read and worked their way 
more to the north before 
cutting down again towards 
the shore, On the way out 
from the ravine they had 
passed near some ruins, and 
these they now took in their 
course to see if there might 
be a well there with water in 
it. It was unfortunate that 
there was not, for in this 
dead city there was one 
enormous and very. deep 
amphitheatre, into. which it 
was possible to descend by a 
path cut in the roeky side. 
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Here shade from the sun 
would have been obtainable 
at all hours of the day, and 
altogether it would have been 
a better hiding-place than the 
ravine, if only it had contained 
a water supply. But though 
they found the remains of one 
well, it was absolutely dry. 
The two now made their 
way cautiously towards the 
place whenee the boats had 
been seen to emerge. The 
slope of the ground, however, 
became more and more pro- 
nounced as they approached 
the coast, so that they were 
able to see little more of the 
bay than had been visible from 
their earlier observation point ; 
although by this time they 
were within sight of the tents 
seen on the previous day. 
These stood a little way out 
on a small cape. Dodging 
from “cover to cover amongst 
the patches of scrub, some- 
times on hands and knees, 
they finally found themselves 
close, to the ceast road itself. 
Leaving Looney screened from 
view, Johnny new went on 
alone. He was not. twenty 
yards from the road when .a 
Turkish soldier passed along 
it.. A moment later four or 
five others were seen skirting 
the. seaward edge of a rocky 
headland to the seuth, and 
engaged apparently in look- 
ing for mussels, It was now 
obvious that epposite the head 
of the bay which they sought, 
the coast rese so sheer that 
te obtain a view of the whole 
would entail going forward 
across the road to the edge 
ef the cliff beyond. With se 
many people moving about, 
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this by daylight was out of 
the question, and after seven 
hours’ reconnaissance in the 
hot sun, the twe had to be 
satisfied with bringing back 
the information that they 
knew which bay the boats 
had entered the day before, 
but that they were there no 
longer. 

Meanwhile another party of 
two—to wit, the Old Man and 
Peree—had gone forth from the 
ravine in a last search for foed. 
Without a further supply of 
this we should be compelled 
to give ourselves up unless we 
at once discovered a boat. Of 
inhabited villages there ap- 
peared to be none, even should 
we have dared to attempt 
another entry after the ex- 
periences of “the three Huns,” 
The Circassian encampments, 
too, had ceased. 

It is a fairly well-known fact 
that in the East if villagers 
are driven away from their 
homes for any cause, such as 
® punitive expedition, they 
usually take steps to bury 
any valuables which they are 
unable to carry away, the most 
common of which is grain. 
We had bethought ourselves 
of the deserted village some 
miles back, near to which we 
had halted just before our first 
glimpse of the sea. It occurred 
to us that the occupants might 
have been compelled by the 
Tarkish authorities to quit on 
the outbreak of war, as being 
within too short a distance of 
the coast. In this case, then, 
there might be food there, 
buried or otherwise concealed, 
In this, providentially, we were 
to find ourselves not mistaken, 
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although the search party set 
off with little hopes of success, 

It required a five-mile climb 
up the series of ridges to reach 
the village, and the track was 
very rough to the feet. On 
the previous day even the 
descent had been trying enough 
in the oppressive heat which 
seemed to prevail on the coast; 
so the ascent was doubly so. 
Moreover, the village itself did 
not come into view until one 
was within a mile of it, and as 
there were remains of other 
tracks branching off at fre- 
quent intervals, it was not easy 
for the Old Man and Perce to 
keep to the right one. Great 
was their relief therefore when, 
after a good deal of wandering, 
they found themselves safely 
within the farm enclosure ; for 
really the “village” comprised 
only one house with its out- 


buildings, all within a square 
walled enclosure. 
There seemed to be no 


one about, so they set 
to work to force the rough 
country locks with which all 
the doors were fastened. They 
had brought the little adze 
with them, and for this work it 
was invaluable, although its 
steel edge was not thereby im- 
proved. They first invaded 
one of the upstair living-rooms. 
On entering they found the 
floor bare, but cupboards and 
lockers in the wall stuffed 
full of a wonderful variety of 
things—rolls of cloth (obviously 
made on the spot, for there 
were remains of the looms), 
coarse cotton-wool, a few hand- 
kerchiefs, cobbler’s materials 
and teols, an old coffee-grinder 
in pieces, some hoop-iron, an 
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enamelled mug, a dozen wooden 
spoons, and a miscellaneous col- 
lection of odds and ends such 
as seem to collect in all houses, 
English and Turkish alike. 
The only items of. present 
value were the handkerchiefs, 
a little prepared leather, the 
mug, and some of the spoons. 
These they removed, and by 
dint of looking into many small 
cloth bags found something of 
greater value, namely, a couple 
of pounds of dry powdery cheese, 
and as much salt as we were 
likely to want if we stayed on 
the coast fora month. These 
alone, however, were not going 
to keep eight hungry mortals 
alive, so the joy of the two 
searchers was proportionately 
great when, on breaking into 
an outhouse and stumbling 
over a litter of wooden staves, 
they discovered in the next 
room something over 300 
pounds of wheat lying in a 
heap on the floor. The grain 
was uncrushed and dirty, but 
that disadvantage could be 
overcome with a little trouble. 
Farther search revealed no- 
thing more in the way of food, 
though they noted that in other 
rooms there were several cook- 
ing pots which might be worth 
taking down on a future visit. 
For the present the two leaded 
up their packs with some grain, 
and hurriedly bundling back 
the things which they had 
turned out from the cupboards, 
set their faces once more to- 
wards the sea, 

At _~ that evening two 
weary figures staggered into 
view, being met by Cochrane, 
Nobby, and Johnny, who had 
gone up to the well near the 
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tower to draw water. They 
had reason to be happy, for 
this find of food postponed in- 
definitely our capitulation. to 
hunger. 

All five remained at the well 
till after dark, in order to grind 
enough grain for an evening 
meal, using a heavy stone to 
beat a little of it at a time 
inside a hollowed - out slab, 
intended for use in watering 
sheep. Nobby and Johnny, 
who stayed a few minutes 
after the other three, were 
accosted on their way back 
to the ravine by a eouple of 
men riding away from the 
coast on donkeys. They asked 
our two whether they belonged 
to the camp below, and seemed 
quite satisfied when they said 
they did. This confirmed sus- 
picions which some of us had 
had the previous day, that 
certain of the tents we had 
seen contained Germans; for 
the two men could certainly 
not have taken any of us for 
Turks. : : 

_ Crushing grain by pounding 
it witha primitive stone pestle 
and mortar is at best a fatigu- 
ing process, nor are the. results 
favourable to easy digestion. 
Not: only did some of the 
grains escape being crushed, 
but chips of stone from the 
sides of the mortar became 
mixed with the food, which 
was none too clean in itself. 
Cochrane said he would make 
the most worn-out old coffee- 
grinder do better work with 
the expenditure of half the 
energy, 80 we decided to have 
another expedition to the vil- 
lage ‘next day to’ fetch the 


ene which had been noticed 
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there. .We could hardly hope 
te make a series of visits 
without eventual discovery ; it 
was best, therefore, to fetch 
down at the same time as 
much more of the wheat as 
we were likely to want. 

At 7 am. on the 1st Sep- 
tember, four of the party 
accordingly started off carry- 
ing empty packs, These were 
Nobby, Johnny, and Ellis, and 
the Old Man, who went for the 
secend time to show the others 
the way. On arrival they 
found distinct signs that the 
two men who had been met 
the previous evening had gone 
to the farmhouse and to the 
well just below it. Whether 
they had noticed anything 
wrong, there was nothing to 
show. In any case, the four 
lost no time in loading up 
and returning to a safer spot, 
reaching the ravine at about 
3.30: P.M. 

The other half of the party 
had gone in turns to the well, 
to fetch water and do some 
more crude grinding for the 
day’s food. It took an hour 
and a half to do a single trip 
for water alone. Each time 
nearly an hour was spent in 
drawing up water mugful by 
mugful till all available recep- 
tacles were full, So we were 
thankful when later on that 
day Cochrane, scouting around, 
discovered another well. This 
was not only a little nearer to 
our lair, but also had one place 
deep enough to permit the 
use of a canvas bucket. This 
meant a great saving of time. 
The water, too, held in solu- 
tion rather less mud and none 
of the bits of mouldy wood 
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tion of the hauls from the well 
by the tower. Near the new 
well there were more rui 
in this case only a few low 
walls, and, standing apart, 
a semicircular arch of some 
twelve feet in diameter,—just 
the bare ring of stones re- 
mained and nothing else. 
From now onwards, for the 
rest of our stay on the coast, 
we settled down to a new kind 
of existence—in fact we may 
be said to have existed, and 
nothing more. Life became a 
i both literally 
and metaphorically. For the 
next few days, at any rate, we 
thought of nothing else but 
how te prepare and eat as 
much food as we could. This 
was not greed’: it was the only 
thing to do. None of us want- 
ed to lie a day lenger than 
absolutely necessary in that 
awful ravine, but we were at 
present simply too weak to 
help ourselves. To carry out 
a search for another boat was 
beyond the powers of any one 


Cochrane rigged up the 
coffee- grinder on the same 
afternoon as it had arrived— 
lashing the little brass cylinder 
to the branch of « tree at a 
convenient height for a man 
to turn the handle. <A rusty 
saw, cutting, like all Oriental 
saws, on the pull-stroke, had 
been discovered in the village 
and brought down by the 
last party, and this proved 
useful now and on subsequent 
occasions. 

Whilst one of the party 
worked at the mill, and an- 
other supervised the cooking 


of us, 
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of the next dixieful of porridge, 
the rest were busy picking 
over the grain in the hope of 
removing at any rate some 
small proportion of the empt 

husks and the bits of eart 

with which it was mixed. 
Even se, of course, it was 
impossible to clean the dirt off 
the grains themselves. No- 
thing, we thought, could be 
more wearisome than this 
never-ending task. Our misery 
was aggravated by the swarms 
of flies which incessantly har- 
assed us as we worked. What 
right they had to be alive at 
all on such a deserted coast 
was never discovered. He 
whose turn it was to cook 
found in the smoke from the 
fire a temporary respite from 
their attentions; but they took 
care to make up for lost time 
afterwards. When the water 
was nearly boiled away, bits 
of porridge were wont to leap 
out of the pot and light on the 
oook’s hands. The ensuing 
blister did not last leng, for 
within twenty-four hours the 
flies had eaten it all away. 
We had no bandages left, and 
pieces of paper which we used 
to wet and stick on the blisters 
fell off as soon as they were 
dry. It was not many days 
before Old Man’s and Johnny’s 
hands became covered with 
septic sores. Unfortunately, 
too, most of us. were out of 
*baccy, as a means of keep- 
ing these pests away. Some 
took to smoking cigarettes 
made from the dried leaves 
which littered the stony bed 
of our unhappy home, Even 
the non-smoker of the party 
had to give way to the per- 
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nicious habit once, out of pure 
self-defence, 

Nor at night was it easy to 
obtain peace. The flies had 
no seoner gone to their well- 
earned rest than the mosquitoes 
took up the call with their 
high-pitched trumpet notes, 
But of course it was not the 
noise which mattered, but their 
bites; and in the end most of 
us used to sleep with a hand- 
kerchief or piece of cloth over 
eur faces, and a pair of sooks 
over our hands. 

Ravine life was most relax- 
ing — partly owing to the 
stuffiness of the air in so deep 
and narrow a cleft, overgrown 
as it was with trees and 
scrub; but no doubt still more 
to reaction, after mere than 
three weeks of strenuous 
marching. So long as we 
had had the encouragement 
of being able to push on each 
day, and feel that. we ‘were 
getting nearer home, we had 
no time to think of bodily 
exhaustion: ‘the excitement, 
mild though it was, kept us 
going. Now, unable to do 
anything towards — *2* 

our escape, it requir 
a big effort to drag oneself 
to one’s feet for the purpose 
of fetching a mugful of por- 
ridge, It required a still 
bigger one to go up in pairs 
to fetch water from the well, 
although it was essential for 
every one to do this at least 
once a day, merely to keep 
the pot a-boiling. This, too, 
was the only way of obtain- 
ing a deep drink; except for 
half a mug of tea made from 
several-times stewed leaves, all 
the water brought down to the 
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nullah each day was utilised 
for cooking the wheat, For- 
tunately, to take us to the 
well there was the further 
inducement of a wash for 
both bodies and clothes, The 
latter by this time wers in 
a very dirty and also worn- 
out condition, but thanks 
doubtless to our having spent 
no. appreciable time inside 
villages actually occupied by 
Turks, they were not verminous. 

On account of the washing, 
visits to the well were apt 
at times te develop into lengthy 
affairs—anything up to five or 
six hours, which, of course, did 
not help to get through the 
daily tasks necessary to keep 
ourselves fed. Not only did 
this: involve having reliefs at 
the mill for eight out. of every 
twenty-four hours, but much 
work was nece to keep 
up the supply of cleaned 
wheat. te feed the machine. 
Necessity, however, is the 
mother of invention, and: frem 
the 5th September, acting on 
a suggestion made by Looney, 
we used to take the next day’s 
wheat up to the well and wash 
it there in a couple of changes 
of water. There was a con- 
venient stone trough on the 
spot. The chaff floated’ te 
the surface, while the earth, 
whether in loose particles or 
clinging to the grains them- 
selves, was dissolved. After 
washing, the wheat was spread 
out in the sun on squares of 
cloth brought down from the 
village, and when dry was 
fetched back to the ravine by 
the next water-party. 

Like most schemes, this one 
had its weak points. It was 
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very extravagant in water, 
and in a few days our well 
began to show distinct signs of 
being drained to emptiness; 
in fact, only a puddle could 
have existed to begin with, 
though a larger one than that 
in the well near the tower. 

The second disadvantage was 
that the grain, while left out 
to dry, might be discovered 
and give away our presence; 
but, in. any oase, one pair or 
another of the party was so 
often up at the well that the 
risk was not greatly increased ; 
besides, there was not much to 
induce a Turk from the camp 
below to visit the ruins. 

In the end we were seen, the 
first. occasion being on the 
6th September. That evening, 
Cochrane, the Old Man, and 
Looney were at the well, when 
an old fellow with a dyed beard 
—a Turk, as far as they could 
say —suddenly appeared, and 
eyed their water-bottles very 
thirstily. He accepted with 
readiness the drink they offered 
to him, but appeared to be 
nothing of a conversationalist. 
He was in fact almost sus- 
piciously indifferent who the 
three might be. There was 
a mystery about that man 
which we never entirely solved. 
From then onwards, almost to 
the end of our stay on the 
coast; not a day passed with- 
out his seeing one or other of 
the party. To explain our 
presence at the well, the water- 
parties pretended they were 
German observation-posts sent 
up to watch the sea, over which, 
as a matter of facet, one could 
obtain a very fine view from 
that place. We usually carried 
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up the field-glasses to have a 
look round, and these perhaps 
helped out our story. More- 
over, to live up to,our Hun 
disguise, we once told the man 
‘that really the place was 
“yessak,” Thisis the Turkish 
equivalent to “verboten,” and, 
to judge from our experiences 
in the camps, is about as fre- 
quently used. On another oo- 
oasion it was sunset when some 
ofussawhim. After his usual 
drink he washed his hands 
and face and said his prayers 
Mohammedan-wise. After his 
prayers he said he had seen 
two boats go past coming from 
the east and disappearing to 
the west. Little remarks like 
this made us think at one time 
that he might possibly be a 
British agent, landed to get 
information or possibly for the 


express purpose of helping es- 
eaped officers like ourselves, 
for there had been plenty of 
time for the news of our escape 
from Yozgad to reach the In- 
telligence Department in Cy- 


prus. One day, therefore, 
Grant and Nobby deliberately 
went up to try to get into 
conversation with the myste- 
rious individual. In the end 
they came to the conclusion 
that he must be some kind of 
outlaw. He told them that a 
friend and he had come from a 
place far inland to sell some- 
thing or other to a coastal 
village, and he himself was 
now awaiting the other’s re- 
turn, They were going to take 
back with them a load of oar- 
obs, of which indeed he had 
been making collections under 
various trees, The beans 
seemed to be his only food, and 
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he was obviously half-starv- 
ing. This, eombined with the 
fact that he relied on us to 
draw up water for him when 
there must be good water near 
the Turkish tents below, showed 
that he was in hiding for some 
cause or other. This was as 
well for us, as, if he had thought 
at all, he could not for ia mo- 
ment have been deceived by 
our story. Even if we wereon 
watch, we should hardly trouble 
to bring up not only our own, 
but a lot of other men’s water- 
bottles to fill with muddy 
water at a disused well. What- 
ever the explanation, the great 
thing was that he did not 
interfere with us, Two even- 
ings before our final departure 
from the ravine, he told us 
that the donkeys would be 
coming back next morning, 
and that was the last any of 
us saw of him, 

A few extracts from diaries 
may serve to convey some idea 
of our feelings during these 
earlier days in the ravine :— 

“2nd Sept—Struggled up 
to well at 8 am. Had wash 
in mugful of water: tempor- 
arily refreshing, but exhausted 
for rest of day, and feeling 
weaker than ever before in 
spite of five brews of boulgar” 
(each brew was at this time 
about the half of a pint mug 
all round) “and one small chu- 
pattie each, made by Nobby. 
Flour for last made with much 
hard grinding after mill had 
been readjusted. Readjustment 
alone took two hours to do,... 
Flies awful all day... .” 

“3rd Sept.—Locust beans 
quite good toasted over ashes, 
and make sweet syrup if first 
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cut up and then boiled, but 
this entails a lot of work. 
Every one eleaning and grind- 
ing wheat all day. As now 
set, grinder produces mixture 
of course flour and boulgar. 
Tried unsuccessfully to simmer 
this into a paste and then back 
into thick chupatties.” (All 
eur efforts at this stage were 
directed towards producing 
something digestible with the 
minimum of work.) “Day 
passed very slowly, with ooca- 
sional trips for water.” 

“4th — Most of us rather 
deubtful whether we shall be 


able to get back our strength . . . 


on a boulgar diet, and flour 
takes more grinding than we 
have strength for at present 
—rather a vicious circle.” 

Another diary for the same 
date says—“Feeling weaker 
now than I did when we first 
arrived; ne energy for any- 
thing.” 

Next day the tide seems 
to have been on the turn. 

“5th Sept.— Most of us 
slightly stronger, but held back 
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by chronic lethargy. Con. 
tinuous brewing all day. To 
save interruptions at the 
grinder we now feed in two 
parties of four, taking alter. 
nate brews: this means we 
nearly a big mugful at a whack, 
at intervals of about three 
hours... . Most of us fill in ga 
eating burnt beans, Charcoal 
said to be good for digestion! 
. + » One thing is, our feet are 
rested here, and blisters healed, 
We are also undoubtedly put- 
ting on flesh again, and if we 
can get rid of this hopeless 
slackness shall be all right, 
Grunt, working from 
1 P.M. onwards, made 1 large 
and 4 small chupatties cod, 
so we are coming on.” It was 
something to feel full again 
sometimes. 

“6th Sept.—My energy as 
well as my strength return- 
ing a bit now. ... Mill hard 
at it all day... . 4} mugfals 
boulgar (1 pint each) and 6 
chupatties (44 inches diameter 
and fairly thick) the day's 
ration.” 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN, on October 21, I re- 
turned to France, the war had 
made a very big stride towards 
its end. Cambrai had been 
regained, and Le Cateau— 
“Lee Katoo,” the men insisted 
on calling it—taken, Ostend 
was ours, Lille was ours; ever 
Palestine we had cast our 
mantle. Our own ‘Division, 
still hard at it, had gone for- 
ward twenty-four miles dur- 
ing my fortnight’s leave in 
England. Stories of their do- 
ings trickled towards me when 
I broke the journey at Amiens 
on my way back to the lines. 
I met an infantry captain 
bound for England. | 

“It’s been all open fighting 
this last fortnight — cavalry, 
and forced marches, and all 
that—and I don’t want to 
hear any more talk of the new 
Armies not being able to carry 
out a war of movement,” he 
said chirpily. “The men have 

magnificent. The old 
Beche is done new—but we're 
making no « mistakes; we're 
after him all the while. 

“Dam funny, you know, 
some of the things that are 
happening up there. The 
Boche has left a lot of ceal 
dumps behind, and every one’s 
after it. There’s a 2000-ton 
pile at C——, and it was dis- 
appearing so rapidly that they 
put a guard on it. I was 
walking with my colonel the 


other day, and we came across 
an Australian shovelling coal 
from this dump into a GS. 


-waggon. A sentry, with fixed 


bayonet, was marching up an’ 
down. 

“The colonel stopped when 
we came to the sentry, and 
asked him what he was sup- 

to be doing. 

“*Guarding the coal dump, 
sir,’ 

“*But what is this Aus- 
tralian doing? Has he any 
authority to draw coal? Did 
he show yeu a chit?’ 

** No, sir,’ replied the sentry ; 
‘I thought, as he had a Govern- 
ment waggon, it would be all 
right.’ 

“*Upon my Sam!’ said the 
colonel, astonished. Then he 
tackled the Australian, 

“*What authority have you 
for taking away this coal?’ 
he asked. 

“The Australian stood up 
and said, ‘I don’t want any 
authority—I bally well fought 
for it,’ and went -on with 
his shovelling. 

“Frankly, the colonel didn’t 
know what to say; but he has 
a@ sense of humour. ‘Extra- 
ordinary fellows!’ he said to 
me as he walked off. 

“Then we came across an 
American who was ‘scroung- 
ing’ or something in an empty 
house, He jumped to atten- 
tion when he saw the colenel, 
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and saluted very smartly. 
But what do you think? He 
saluted with a bowler hat 
on; found it in the house, I 
expect... . I tell you it was 
an eye-opening day for the 
colonel.” 

I lorry-hopped te the village 
that I had been told was 
Divisional Headquarters; but 
they had moved the day before, 
seven miles farther forward. 
There were nearly 200 civilians 
here. I saw a few faded 
ancient men in worn corduroys 
and blue-peaked caps; a bent 
old crone, in a blue apron, 
hobbled with a water-bucket 
past a corner shop—a grocer’s 
—shuttered, sluttish from want 
of paint; three tiny children, 
standing in doorways, wore a 
strangely old expression. There 
was a pathetically furtive air 
about all these people. For 
four years they had been under 
the Boche. Of actual, death- 
bringing, frightening war they 
had seen not more than five 
days. The battle had swept 
over and beyond them, carry- 
ing with it the feared and 
hated German, and the main 
fighting force of the pursuing 
British as well. But it was 
too soon yet for them to forget, 
or to throw off a sort of lark- 
ing dread that even now the 
Boche might return, 

I got a lift in another lorry 
along a road crumbling under 
the unusual amount of traffic 
that weighed upon it, Oar 
advance had been so swift that 
the war sears on the country- 
side had not entirely blighted 
its normal characteristics. Here 
were shell-holes, but no long 
suecession of abandoned gun- 
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fewer trenches, and no barbed 
wire. The villages we went 
through had escaped obliterat- 
ing shell-fire. I learned that 
our attacks had been planned 
thus-wise. Near a bleak cross- 
roads I saw Collinge of B 
Battery, and got off the lorry 
to talk tohim. .- 

‘‘Brigade Headquarters are 
at B——, about six miles from 
here,” he said. “I’m going 
that way. The batteries are 
all in. B——.” 

“What sort of a time haye 
you had?” I inquired. 

‘Oh, most exciting! Shan’t 
forget the day we crossed the 
Le Cateau river. We were the 
advanee Brigade. The Engin- 
eers were supposed to put 
bridges across for us; the 
material came up all right, but 
the pioneers, who were to do 
the work, missed the way. The 
sapper officer who had brought 
the material wanted to wait 
till the proper people arrived, 
but the Boche was shelling and 
machine-gunning like mad, and 
the colonel said the bridge- 
building must be got on with 
at once. Thecolonel was great 
that day. Old Johns of D Bat- 
tery kept buzzing along with 
suggestions, but the colonel 
put his feot down, and said, 
‘It’s the sapper officer’s work; 
let him doit.’ And the bridges 
were really well put up. All 
the guns got across safely, al- 
though C Battery had a team 
knocked out.” 

I walked by Collinge’s side 
through a village of sloping 
roofs, single-storied red-brick 
houses, and mud - clogged 
streets. It was the village 
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which our two brigades of 
artillery ocoupied when the 
Armistice was signed, where 
the King came to see us, and 
M. le Maire, in his excitement, 
gave His Majesty that, typi- 
cally French, shall I say? clasp 
of intimacy and friendliness, a 
left-handed handshake. 

“Curious thing happened on 
that rise,” remarked Collinge 
when we were in open country 
again, “The colonel and the 
adjutant were with an in- 
fantry General and his Staff 
officers, reconnoitring. The 
General had a little bitch 
something like a whippet. She 
downed a hare, and, though it 
brought them into view of the 
Boche, the General, the colonel, 
and the others chased after 
them like mad—I believe the 
colonel won the race—but the 
adjutant will tell you all about 
it.“ 

Away on the left a lone tree 
acted as a landmark for a 
sunken road, “Brigade tried 
to make a headquarters there,” 
went on Collinge, “but a sig- 
naller got knocked out, and the 
Boche began using the tree as 
adatum point; so the colonel 
ordered a shift.” Twenty 
rough wooden crosses rose 
mournful and remote in a wide, 
moist mangel- field. “ The 
cavalry got it badly there,’ 
said Colli “A "12 
turned on them from o 
range, and did frightful exeou- 
tion.” We were near to a 
cross-road, marked balefully by 
a two-storied house, cut in 
half so that the interior was 
Opened to view like a doll’s 
house, and by other shell- 
mauled buildings. “The bat- 
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teries came into action under 
that bank,” he continued, 
pointing his cane towards a 
valley riddled with shell-holes. 
‘“‘That’s where Dumble did so 
well. Came along’ with the 
cavalry an hour and a half 
before any Horse Artillery bat- 
tery, and brought his guns up 
in line, like F.A.T. ... See 
that cemetery on the top of 
the hill? . .. the Boche made 
it in August 1914; lot of the 
old Army buried there, and 
it’s been jolly well looked after. 
The colonel walked round and 
looked at every grave one day ; 
he said he’d never seen a better 
cared-for cemetery... . We 
had an ‘O.P.’ there for the 
R—— River fight. The Boche 
shelled it like blazes some days. 
... And we saw great sights 
up that pavé road there, over 
the dip. They held a big con- 
ference there; all sorts of 
Generals turned up. . . . Staff 
cars that looked like offices, 
with the maps and operation 
orders pinned up inside; and 
when our battery went by, the 
road was so packed with 
traffic that infantry were 
marching along in fours on 
either side of the road.” : 

We reached the outskirts 
of C——., deseending a steep 
pavé road. ‘They shelled this 
place like stink yesterday,” Col- 
linge told me. “ Headquarters 
were in one of those little 
houses on the left for one 
night, and their waggon line 
is there now, so you'll be able 
to get a horse,.. . I heard 
that Major Bartlett had both 
his chargers killed yesterday 
when C Battery came through. 
.» . Isn’t that one of them, 
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that black horse lying under 
the trees?” . 

I leoked and saw. many 
horses lying dead on both 
sides of the road, and thought 
little of it. That was war. 
Then all my senses were 
strung up to attention: a 
small bay horse lay stretched 
out on the pathway, his head 
near the kerb. There was a 
shapeliness of the le 
fineness of the mud-eheckered 
coat that seemed familiar. I 
stepped over to look. Yes, it 
was my own horse “Tommy,” 
that old Castle, our ex-ad- 
jutant, had given me—old 
Castle’s “handy little horse.” 
A gaping hole in the head 
told all that needed to be 
told. I found “Swiffy” and 
the docter in the workman’s 
cottage that had become Brig- 
ade waggon-line headquarters, 
Yes, “Tommy” had _ been 
killed the day before, My 
groom, 
him. _The Boche were sending 
over shrapnel, high in the air, 
and one bullet had found its 
billet. Poor little horse! 
Spirited, but easy to handle, 
always in condition, always 
well-mannered. Ah, well! we 
had had many good days to- 
gether. Poor little horse! 

I want always to remember 
B——, the village of gardens 
and hedgerows and autumn 
tints where we saw the war 


ont, and lay under shell-fire. 


for the last time; whence we 
fought our final battle on 


November 4th, when young, 


Hearn of A _ Battery was 
killed by machine-gun bullets 
at 70 yards’ range, and Major 
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Morgan, was riding, 
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Ballivant, with a smashed arm 
and a crippled thigh, huddled 
under a wall until Dumble 
found him —the concluding 
fight that brought me »4 
strange war trophy in a golf. 
ing-iron found in a hamlet 
that the Boche had sprawled 
upon for four full years... , 
And the name punched on 
the iron was that of an 
Oxford Street firm. 

Collinge and I rode into 
B-——.in the wan light of 
an October afterneon, At a 
cross-roads that the Boche had 
blown up—‘“ They didn’t do it 
well enough; the guns got 
round by that side track, and 
we were only held up ten 
minutes,” said Collinge — 
Brigade Headquarters’ sign- 
board had been planted in a 
hedge. My way lay up a 
slushy tree- bordered lane; 
Collinge bade me good - bye, 
and rode on down the wind- 
ing street. — 

There were the usual wel- 
coming smiles. Manning gave 
me a “‘ Had a good leave, sir?” 
in his deep-sea voice, and Wilde 
came out to show where my 
horse could be stabled, ‘It’s 
a, top-hole farm, and after the 
next move we'll bring Head. 
quarters waggon line up here, 
... + The ocelonel says you can 
have his. second charger now 
that you've lost ‘Tommy.’ 
He's taking on Major Veasey’s 
mare, the one with the cold 
back that bucks a bit. She's 
a nice creature if she’s given 
plenty of work.” 

“How is the. colonel?” I 
asked, | 
_ “Oh, he’s in great form; 
says the war may end any 
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minute. Major Simpson and 
Major Drysdale are both away 
on leave, and the colonel’s been 
up a good deal seeing the bat- 
teries register... . We got a 
shook when we came into this 
place yesterday. <A 4-2 hit the 
men’s cook-house, that small 
building near the gate. . . 
But they haven’t been trouble- 
some since,” 

The end wall of the long- 
fronted, narrow farmhouse 
loomed up gauntly beside the 
pillared entrance to the: reot- 
angular courtyard. A weather- 
vane in the form of a tin trot- 
ting horse flaunted itself on 
the topmost point. This end 
wall rose to such height be- 
cause, though the farmhouse 
was one-storied, its steep- 
sloping roof enclosed an attic 
big enough to give sixty men 
sleeping room. Just below 
the weather-vane was a hole 
poked out by the Boche for 
observation purposes, Our 
adjutant used to elimb up to 
it twice daily as a sort of 
constitutional. Some one had 
left in this perch a bound 
volume of a Romanist weekly, 
with highly dramatic, fearfully 
coloured illustrations, As the 
house contained some twenty 
of these volumes, I presumed 
that they betrayed the re- 
ligious leanings of the farm’s 
absent owner. A row of 
decently ventilated stables 
faced the farmhouse, while 
at the end of the courtyard, 
opposite to the entrance gates, 
stood an enormous high-doored 
barn. The entrance-hall of the 
house gave, on the left, to 


two connecting .stone-flagged 


rooms, one of which Manning 
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used as a kitchen—Meddings, 
our regular cook, was on leave. 
The other room, with its couple 
of spacious civilian beds, we 
used as a mess, and the 
colonel and the adjutant slept 
there. The only wall decora- 
tions were two “samplers” 


.. executed by a small daughter 


of the house, a sehool certifi- 
eate in a plain frame, and a 
couple of gaudy-tinselled re- 
ligious pictures. A pair of 
pot dogs on the mantelpiece 
were as stupidly ugly as some 
of our own mid-Victerian cot- 
tage treasures. And there 
were the usual glass-covered 
orange blossoms mounted on 
red plush and gilt leaves—the 
wedding custom traditional to 
the country districts of North- 
ern France, The inner door of 
this room opened directly into 
the stable where our horses 
were stalled. An infantry 
colonel and his staff occu- 
pied the one large and the 
two small reoms to the right 
of the entrance-hall ; but after 
dinner they left us to go for- 
ward, and my servant put 
down a mattress on the stone 
floor of one of the smaller 
rooms for me to sleep upon: 
Wilde took possession of the 
other little chamber. The 
large room, which contained 
a colossal oak wardrobe, ‘be- 
eame our mess after break- 
fast next day. The signallers 
had fixed their telephone ex- 
change in the vaulted cellar 
beneath the house, and the 
servants and grooms crowded 
there as well when the Boche’s 
night-shelling grew threaten- 


ing. 
After a long deprivation we 
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had come into a country where 
cabbages and carrots, turnips 
and beetroot, were to be had 
for the picking; and there 
were so many plates and 
glasses to be borrowed from 
the farmhouse cupboards that 
I feared greatly that Manning 
would feel bound to rise to the 
unexampled occasion by exer- 
cising his well-known gift for 
smashing crockery. We dined 
pleasantly and well that night ; 
and when the night-firing pro- 
gramme had been sent out to 
the batteries—the Boche was in 
force in the big thick forest 
that lay three thousand yards 
east of our farm—we settled 
down to a good hour's talk. 
Wilde told me of the German 
sniper they had found shot 
just before the advance to this 
village; the adjutant narrated 
the magnificent gallantry of 
an officer who had relinquished 
his job of Reconnaissance officer 
to the C.R.A. in order to join a 
battery, and had now gone 
home with his third wound 
since Zillebeke. ‘You re- 
member how he came back in 
time for the August advance, 
and got hit immediately and 
wouldn’t let them send him 
back to England—you know 
we loaned him to the —rd 
Brigade because they were 
short of officers: Well, he 


rolled up again about ten 


days ago, and got hit again 
in the C—— attack. Major 
‘Pat’ told me he was wonder- 
ful. ... Lay in a shell-hole 
with his leg smashed — they 
poured blood out of his: boots 
—and commanded his battery 
from there, blowing his whistle 
and all that, until they made 
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him let himself be taken 
away.” The colonel, who 
listened and at the same time 
wrote letters, said that the 
thing that pleased him most 
during the last few days was 
the patriotic instinct of some 
cows. When the Hun evaén. 
ated C—— he took away with 
him all the able-bodied French- 
men and all the cows. But his 
retreat became so rapid and so 
confused, that numbers of the 
men escaped. So did the 
cows: for three days they 
were dribbling back to their 
homesteads and pasturages, 

All through the night the 
enemy shelled B——. He 
planted only two near us, but 
a splinter made a hole in the 
roof of the big barn and caught 
a mule on the shoulder, 

The doctor came up from the 
waggon line next morning and 
accompanied me on a tour of 
the batteries; “If you follow 
the yellow wire you'll come to 
B Battery,” said Wilde. “They 
are in the corner of a meadow. 
A Battery are not far away, 
across the stream.” It was a 
golden autumn day, and our 
feet rustled through the fallen 
yellow leaves that carpeted a 
narrow lane bowered by high, 
luxuriant, winding’ hedges. 
“Why, this place must be a 
paradise in peace times,” said 
the doctor, entranced by the 
sweet tranquillity of the spot. 
“It’s like a lover's walk you 
see in pictures.” We strode 
over fallen trees and followed 
the telephone wire across & 
strip of rich green. B Bat- 
tery’s guns were tucked be- 
neath some stubby full-leaved 
trees ‘that’ would hide them 
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from the keenest-eyed aerial 
observer. “No sick, doctor,” 
called Bob Pottinger from un- 
derneath the trench-cover roof 
of his three-foot hole in the 

und. “We're improving 
the position and have no time 
to. be ill.””’ The doctor and I 
crossed a sticky water-logged 
field, and passed over the plank- 
bridge that spanned the slow 
vagrant stream. A battery 
had their mess in one of the 
lew oreeper-clad cottages lin- 
ing theroad, Their guns were 
thrust into the hedge that 
skirted the neat garden at the 
back. 

Major Bullivant gave me 
welcome, and read extracts 
from Sir Douglas Haig’s report 
on the Fifth Army Retreat— 
his ‘Times’ had just reached 
him. He asked the doctor 
whether it was too early for 
a whisky-and-soda, and showed 
us @ Boche barometer, his latest 
war trophy. “ We've lost quite 
a lot of men since you've been 
away, he told me. “Do you 
realise the Brigade has been 
only four days out of the line 
since August Ist? You've 
heard about young Beale being 
wounded, of course? I was on 
leave, and so was Beadle; and 
Tincler was sick, so there was 
only a and Beale run- 
ning the battery. Beale got 
hit when shifting the waggon 
line, ... and it was rather 
fine of him, He knew old 
Dumble was up to his eyes 
that day, and told the sergeant- 
major not to tell Dumble what 
had happened to him until 
the battle was over. Did you 
hear, too, about Manison, one 
of the. new officers? Poor 
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chap! Killed by a bomb 
dropped in daylight by one 
of our own aeroplanes as he 
was going to the O.P. 

“The Boche hasn’t done 
much night - bombing lately. 
I don’t think he’s got the 
‘planes. He gave us one ter- 
rible night, though, soon after 
we crossed the canal, ... 
knocked out two of my guns 
and killed any num of 
horses, There were ammuni- 
tion dumps going up all over 
the place that night: . . .:he 
stopped us from doing our 
night firing. 

“Have you heard the story 
ef the old woman at S——?” 
he went on. ‘ When the bom- 
bardment was going on the 
civilians went down into the 
cellars. The Germans hooked 
it, and the people came up from 
the cellars, But Boche snipers 
were still in the village, and 
our advance parties warned 
the inhabitants to keep below. 
... When, however, our troops 
came along in a body, one old 
woman rushed forward from 
under the church wall, in the 
square, you know. . . . She 
was excited, I expect. ... 
A swine of a Boche in a house 
on the far side of the square 
shot her, . . . Our infantry 
surrounded that house.” 

“Well, I must quit,” ejacu- 
lated the doctor suddenly. 
We went out and made fer 
the village road again. A 
screaming swish, and a report 
that hurt the ears and shat- 
tered the windows in the front 
of the cottage, A Boche high- 
velocity shell had crashed a 
few yards away on the other 
side of the stream, * thrown 

U 
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up spouts of black slimy mud, 
The doctor and I scurried back 
to the shelter of the cottage 
wall, Another shell and an- 
other. A lieutenant-colonel of 
infantry, on horseback, swang 
violently round the corner and 
jeined us. Three more shells 
fell. Then silence, ‘‘ These 
sudden bursts of fire are very 
disconcerting, aren’t they?” 
remarked the colonel as he 
mounted and rode away. 

“Say, now!” said the doctor 
tome. “I think we'll call 

baek and have that whisky- 
and-soda Major Bullivant of- 
fered us before we resume our 
journey.” 

“We'll take a trip up to the 
‘O.P,’ this morning,” said the 
colonel to me at breakfast on 
October 28th. The wind was 
sufficiently drying to make 
walking pleasant, and to tingle 
the cheeks. The sun was a 
tonic; the turned-up earth 
smelt good. Our Headquarter 
horses had been put out to 
graze in the orehard—a Boche 
4-2 had landed in it the night 
befere—and they were frolick- 
ing mightily, Wilde’s charger 
‘‘ Blackie ” being especially in- 
dustrious shooing off one of the 
mules from the colonel’s mare. 
There was a swirling and s 
skelter of brown and yellow 
leaves at the gap in the lane 
where we struck across a vege- 
table garden. A square patch 
torn from a bed-sheet flew taut 
from the top of a clump ef long 
hop-poles—the sign, before the 
village was freed, to warn our 
artillery observers that civilians 
lived in the cottage close by. 
Similar, now out-of-date, white 
flags swung to the breeze from 
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many roof-tops in the village, 
“The extraordinary feature,” 
the colonel mentioned, “ wag 
the number of Tricolours that 
the French had been able to 
hide from the Germans; they 
put them out when we came 
through,” He nodded a pleas. 
ant good-day to a good-lookin 
young staff officer who stood 
on the steps of the house in the 
pavé-laid street where one of 
our infantry brigades had made 
their headquarters. The staff 
officer wore a pair of those full- 
below-the-knee “ plus 4 at golf” 
breeches that the Gardee af- 
fects. “For myself, I wouldn’t 
wear that kind of breeches un- 
less I were actually on duty 
with the Guards,” said the 
colonel rather sardonically— 
“they are so intensely ugly.” A 
tinny piano tinkled at a corner 
house near the roofless church 
and the Grande Place. In 
two-foot letters on the walls 
in the square were painted, 
‘‘Hommes” on some houses, 
‘¢‘ Femmes” on others: remind- 
ers of the Boche method of 
segregating the sexes before 
he evacuated the inhabitants 
he wanted to evacuate. Only 
five civilians remained in the 
village now, three old men and 
two feeble decrepit women, 
numbed and heart-sick with 
the war, but obstinate in cling- 
ing to their homesteads. Al- 
ready some of our men. were 
patching leaky, shrapnel- 
flicked roofs with biscuit-tins 
and strong strips of water- 
proof sheeting. 

We passed through A Bat- 
tery’s garden at nine o’clock. 
“ We won’t disturb them,” said 
the colonel. ‘Bullivant is a 
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morning sleeper, and is certain 
not to be up after the night- 

ing.” Round the corner, 
however, stood a new officer 
who looked smart and fresh, 
with brightly polished buttons 
and Sam Brewne belt. He 
saluted in the nervously pre- 
cise fashion of the newly- 
joined officer. The colonel 
answered the salute, but did 
not speak; and he and I 
worked our way — following 
the track of a Tank—through 
and between hedges and among 
fruit-trees that had not yet 
finished their season’s eutput. 
We passed the huddled - up 
body of a shot British soldier 
lying behind a fallen tree- 
trunk. We were making for 
the quarry in which C and D 
Batteries were neighbours, On 
a ditch-berdered road we met 
ten refugees, sent back that 
morning from a hamlet a mile 
and a half away, not yet con- 
sidered safe from the Boche. 
The men, seeing us, removed 
their hats and lewered them 
as far as the knee—the way in 
which the Boche had cem- 
manded them to proffer respect, 
One aged woman in a short 
blue skirt wore sabots, and 
British puttees in place of 
stockings, 

There had been a mishap at 
D Battery in the early hours 
of the morning. Their five 
useable 4°5 howitzers had been 
placed in a perfect how. pesi- 
tion against the bank of the 
quarry. In the excitement of 
night-firing a reinforcement 
gunner had failed to “engage 
the plungers,” the muzzle had 
not been elevated, and the 
shell, instead of deseending five 
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thousand yards away, had hit 
the bank twelve yards in front. 
The explosion killed two of the 
four men working that par- 
ticular how, and wounded a 
third, and knocked out the 
N.C.O. in charge of another 
how. forty yards distant. The 
colonel examined the howitzer, 
looked gravely severe, and said 
that an officers’ inquiry would 
be held next day. He asked 
Major Bartlett of C Battery, 
whe was housed in a toy-sized 
cottage in the centre of the 
quarry, how his 18-pdrs, were 
shooting; and mentioned that 
the infantry were apprehensive 
of short-shooting along a road 
close to our present front line, 
since it lay at an awkward 
angle for our guns, Major 
Bartlett, self-possessed, com- 
petent, answered in the way 
the colonel liked officers to 
answer—no “I thinks”: his 
replies either plain ‘‘ Yes” or 
‘‘No.” Major Bartlett gave 
chapter and verseof his battery- 
shooting during the two pre- 
vious days, and said that every 
round had been observed fire. 
Walking briskly—the colonel 
was the fittest man of forty- 
five I have known — we 
mounted a slope of turnip- 
fields and fresh-ploughed land, 
There was a plantation five 
hundred yards to right of us, 
and another one five hundred 
yards to left of us; into the 
bigger one on the left two 5:9’s 
dropped as we came level with 
it, Splashes of newly thrown- 
up earth behind tree-clumps, 
against banks and alongside 
hedges, showed the short breast- 
high trenches, some six yards 
long, in which the infantry 
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had fought a few days before. 
Fifteen hundred yards away 
the clustering trees of the 
t forest where the enemy 
lay broke darkly against the 
horizon. “You see that row 
of tall straight trees in front 
of the forest, to the right of 
the gabled house where the 
white flag is flying,” said the 
colonel, pulling out his glasses 
—‘“that’s the present front 
line.” Three ponderous booms 
from that direction denoted 
trench mortars at work. 
#3, We descended the other side 
of the slope, keeping alongside 
a hedge that ran towards a 
red - roofed farm. In two 
separate places about three 
yards of the hedge had been 
cut away. ‘Boche soldier- 
ing!” remarked the colonel 
informatively. ‘ Enabled him 
to look along both sides of the 
hedge and guard against sur- 
prise when our infantry were 
coming up. 

“We may as well call at 
Battalion Headquarters,” he 
added when we reached the 
farm. In a wide cellar, where 
breakfast had not yet been 
cleared away, we came upon 
a lieutenant-colonel, twenty- 
four years of age, receiving 
reports from his company 
commanders. Suave in manner, 
clear-eyed, not hasty in mak- 
ing judgments, he had learnt 
most things to be known about 
real war at Thiepval, Sehwa- 
ben Redoubt, and other bloody 
places where the Division had 
made history ; wounded again 
in the August advance, he had 
refused to be kept from these 
final phesxe, The colonel and 
he understood each other. 
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There was the point whether 
liaison duties between infantry 
and artillery could be more 
usefully conducted in the swift- 
changing individual fighting of 
recent days from infan 
brigade or from infantry bat- 
talion; there were conflicting 
statements by junior officers 
upon short-shooting, and they 
required sifting; a few words 
had to be said about the bat- 
talion’s own stretch of front 
and its own methods of 
harassing the enemy. A few 
crisp questions and replies, all 
bearing upon realities, a smile 
or two,a consultation of maps, 
and another portion of the 
colonel’s task for that day 
was completed, 

We walked across more 
ploughed land towards 4 
sunken road, where infan- 
try could be seen congre- 
gated in that sort of dolce 
far niente which, on the part 
of infantry in support, is really 
rather deceptive. 

A “ping-ping!” whisked 
past, and stung us to alertness. 

‘Hullo — machine - 1? 
ejaculated the colonel, and we 
quickened our steps toward 
the sunken road, 

A major and a subaltern of 
the machine-gunners clambered 
down the opposite bank. 

“TI believe I’ve spotted that 
fellow; sir,” burst forth the 
major with some excitement. 
“I think he’s in a house over 
there... might be a target 
for you .. . bullets have been 
coming from that way every 
now and again for two days. 
. . . Til. show you, if you 
like, sir.” 

The major and the colonel 
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erept out on top of the bank, 
and made for a shell-hole forty 
yards in front. I followed 
them. The majer pointed 
across the rolling grass lands 
to a two-storied grey house 
with a slate reof, fourteen 
hundred yards away. “I 
believe he’s in there,” he said 
with deeision. 

The colonel looked through 
his glasses. 

The major spoke again. “ Do 
you see the square piece re- 
moved from the church spire, 
sir? . . . That looks like an 
+0.P.,’ doesn’t it?” 

The colonel opened his map 
and pointed to a tiny square 
patch. “I make that to be the 
‘house,” he said. “Do you 
4 gree 7” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the major. 
“We thought at first it was 
the house you see marked four 
hundred yards more south- 
east; but I believe that is 
really the one.” 

“I’ve got an ‘O.P.’ farther 
forward. I’m going up there 
now, We'll have a shot at the 
house,” responded the colonel 
simply. 

The major went back to the 
sunken road. The colonel and 
I walked straight ahead, each 
of us in all probability wonder- 
ing whether the Boche ma- 
chine-gunner was still on duty, 
and whether he would regard 
us as worthy targets. That, at 
any rate, was my own thought. 
We strode out over the heavy- 
going across a strip of ploughed 
land, and heard the whizz of 
machine-gun bullets once more 
—not far from the spot we had 
just left. We did not speak 
until we descended to a dip in 
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the ground, and reached a brook 
that had to be jumped. We 
were absolutely by ourselves, 

Up the slope, on the far side 
of the brook, More ploughed 
land. We were both breathing 
hard now. 

Before we came to the crest 
of the slope the colonel stopped. 
“We're in view from the Boche 
front line from the top,” he said 
sharply. “The ‘O,P.’ isa hole 
in the ground. .; . You had 
better follow me about twenty 
yards behind... . And keep 
low, . . . Make for the fifth 


telegraph - pole from the left 
that you will see from the 


He moved off. I waited and 
then followed, my mind con- 
centrated at first on the fifth 
telegraph-pole the colonel had 
spoken about. There was no 
shelling at this moment. A bird 
twittered in a hedge close by ; 
the smell of grass and of clean 
earth rose strong and sweet, 
No signs or sound of war; only 
sunshine and trees and—— 

The celonel’s voice came sharp 
as whipoord. ‘“ Keep down ⸗ 
keep down!” I bent almost 
double and walked fast at the 
same time. My mind turned 
to September 1916, when I 
walked along Poziéres Ridge, 
just before the Courcellette 
fight, and was shouted at for 
not crouching down by my 
battery commander, But there 
were shells abroad that day. 
» « . I almost laughed to 
myself. 

I tumbled after the colonel 
into the square hole that. con- 
stituted the ‘O.P.’—it had been 
a Boche trench-mortar emplace- 
ment, The sweat dripped 
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down my face as I removed my 
tin hat; my hair was wet and 
tangled, 

Johns, a subaltern of D 
Battery, was in the pit with 
a couple of telephonists. He 
was giving firing instructions 
to the battery. 

“What are you firing at, 
Johns?” inquired the colonel, 
standing on a step cut in the 
side of the pit, and leaning 
his elbows on the parapet. 

“Two hundred yards behind 
that road, sir—trench mortars 
suspected there, sir.” He called, 
“ All guns parallel!” down the 
telephone. 

“Don’t you keep your guns 
parallel when you aren’t fir- 
ing?” asked the colonel 
quickly. ‘Isn’t that a bat- 


tery order?” 


Johns fiushed and replied, 
“No, sir. . . . We left them as 
they were after night-firing.” 

“ But don’t you know that it 
is an Army order—that guns 
should be left parallel ?” 

* Y-e-es, sir,” 

“Why don’t you obey it, 
then ?” 

“T thought battery com- 
manders were allowed their 
choice. I ? 

The colonel cut poor Johns 
suort. ‘It’s an Army order, 
and has to be obeyed. Army 
orders are not made for nothing, 
The reason that order was made 
was because so many battery 
commanders were making their 
own choice in the matter. Con- 
sequently there was trouble 
and delay in ‘handing-over.’ 
So the Army made a standard 
ruling.” 

Then, as was always the 
case, the colonel softened in 
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manner, and told Johns to de 
his shoeting juet as if he were 
not loeking on. 

The new subaltern of A Bat. 
tery suddenly lowered himself 
into the pit. The colcnel 
brightened. ‘You see the 
grey house over there! . , ; 
Can you see it?... Good] 
An enemy machine-gun is be- 
lieved to be there... . I want 
you to fire on that house. , , , 
There's the point on the map.” 

“Sorry, sir, my wire to the 
battery is not through yet— 
I’ve just been out on it.” 

The colonel looked at his 
wateh. ‘It’s half-past eleven 
now. Your line ought to be 
through by this time.” 

“ Yes, sir; it’s been through: 
once, but it went half an hour 
ago. I expect my signallers 
back any minute,” 

“Very well! you can be 
working out your switch angle 
and your angle of sight while 
you wait.” 

Johns had now got his 
battery to work, and the 
sight of his shells bursting 
among the hedges and shrubs 
fired his Celtic enthusiasm 
and dissipated the nervous- 
ness he had felt in the 
colonel’s presence. ‘* Look 
at that! isn’t that a fine 
burst?” he called, clutching 
my arm,—“and see that one. 
Isn’t it a topper?” 

An exclamation from the 
colonel, who had stood sphinx- 
like, his glasses directed upen 
the grey house, made every 
one turn, “I’ve spotted 
him,” he called, his voice 
vibrating. ‘‘He’s at the top- 
floor window nearest to us. 
. .« There he goes again. .. . 
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I heard the ‘ping’ and saw 
dust come out of the window. 
.,. Now then, is that line 
through yet?” 

The line wasn’t through, 
and the excitement of the 
hunt being upon us, every 
one felt like cursing all. tele- 

hone lines—they always did 
—* down when they were 
most wanted. The five min- 
utes before this line was re- 
ported to be through seemed 
an hour, and when the tele- 
phonist had laboriously to 
repeat the orders, each one 
of us itched to seize the tele- 
phone and shout ribald abuse 
at the man at the other end, 

The first shell went into 
the trees behind the house. 
So did the round, three hun- 
dred yards shorter in range, 
by which it had been hoped 
te complete a plus and minus 
bracketing of the target. 
After a bold shortening of 
the range, the subaltern, 
directing the shooting of A 
Battery’s guns, was about to 
order a wide deflection to the 
left, but the colonel stepped 
him. “ Your line is all right,” 
he said. “It looks as if you 
were too much to the right 
from the ‘O.P.’; but that’s 
the deceptiveness of flank 
observation. The range is 
short, that’s all, Give it 
another hundred yards and 
see what happens.” 

A direct hit resulted in 
twenty rounds, and there 
was jubilation in the ‘O.P.’ 
M‘Whirter of C Battery 
turned up, alse Captain 
Hopton of B, and prepara- 
tions for a window-to-windew 
searching and harrying of 
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the Boche machine- gunners 


were eagerly planned. It 
was 2 P.M. now, and the 
colonel had forgotten all 
about lunch, “I think we 


can get back now,” he said 
brightly. “ Register on that 
house,” he added, turning to 
the officers in the pit, “and 
you ean give that machine- 
gunner a hot time whenever 
he dares to beeome trouble- 
some.” 

We walked baek to the 
sunken road in the highest of 
spirits, and after the major 
of the Machine-Gun Corps, 
who had watched the shoot- 
ing, had thanked the colonel 
and expressed. the view that 
the Boche machine- gunner 
might in future be reckened 
among the down-and-outs, the 
colonel talked of other things 
besides gunnery. 

I teld him that theugh on 
my last leave to England 
I had noted a new serious- 
ness running threugh the 
minds of people, I had net 
altogether found the humble 
unselfishness, the chastened 
spirit that many thinkers had 
prophesied as inevitable and 
necessary before the coming 
of victory. 

“But what about the men 
who have been out here? 
Won’t they be the people ef 
England after the war—the 
real. representative people?” 
returned the colonel, his eyes 
lighting up as he talked. 


‘Theirs has been the chasten- 
ing experience, at any rate, 
The man who comes through 
this must be the better man 
for it.” 

The conversation lost its 
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seriousness when we dis- 


- gussed whether Army habits 


would weave themselves into 
the ordinary workaday world 
as a result of the war. 

“Some of them would be 
good for us,” said the eolonel 
happily. “Here's one” — 
picking up a rifle and oarry- 
ing it at the slope—“I’m 
going to carry this te the 
first salvage dump, and help 
to keep down taxation.” 

“It might be an interest- 
ing experiment to ran Society 
on Active Service lines,” I put 
in. ‘“ Faney being made an 
Acting-Baronet and then a 
Temporary-Baronet before get- 
ting substantive rank. And 
the thought of an Acting- 
Duke paralyses one.” 

We laughed and walked on. 
Along the road leading back 
into the village we met a 
bombardier, who saluted the 
colonel with the direct glance 
and the half-smile that be- 
tokens previous acquaintance. 
The colonel stopped. “ What’s 
your name, Bombardier?” he 
demanded. The bombardier 
told him. ‘“ Weren’t you in 
my battery ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, 
smiling, “when we first came 


to France. ... I’d like to be 
back in the old Division, sir,” 

“T’ll see what can be done,” 
said the colonel, taking his 
name and number. 

‘I believe I remember him, 
because he often came before 
me as a prisoner,” he told me, 
with a humorous look, as we 
continued our walk. “Very 
stout fellow, though.” 

It was a quarter-past three 
now, and the experiences of 
the day had sharpened the 
appetite. The colonel wasn’t 
finished yet, however. He 
turned into the Infantry 
Brigade Headquarters, and 
spent a quarter of an hour 
with the brigadier - general 
and his brigade-major dis- 
cussing the artillery work 
that would be required for 
the next big advance. We 
discovered a lane we hadn't 
walked through before, and 
went that way to our farm- 
house. It was four o’clook 
when we got back, and two 
batteries had prisoners wait- 
ing to go before the colonel, 
So lunch was entirely wiped 
off the day’s programme, and 
at a quarter to five we sat 
down to tea and large quan- 
tities of buttered toast. 


xIx. 


We knew now that November 
4th was the date fixed for the 
next battle. The C.R.A. had 
offered the Brigade two days 
at the waggon lines, as a rest 
before zero day. The colonel 
didn’t want te leave our farm, 
but two nights at the waggon 
lines would mean respite from 
night - firing for the gunners; 


so he had asked the battery 
commanders to choose between 
moving out for the two days 
and remaining in the line, 
They had decided to stay. 

It turned to rain on Ootober 
29th. Banks of watery, leaden- 
hued clouds rolled ———— 
from the south-west; beneat 
a slow depressing drizzle the 
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orchard became a melancholy 
vista of dripping branches and 
sodden muddied grass, The 
colonel busied himself with a 
captured German director and 
angle-of-sight instrument, jug- 
gling with the working parts 
to fit them for use with our 
guns,—he had the knack of 
handling intricate mechanical 
appliances. The adjutantcurled 
himself up among leave-rosters 
and ammunition and horse re- 
turns; I began writing the 
Brigade Diary for October, 
and kept looking over the 
sandbag that replaced the 
broken panes in my window 
for first signs of finer 
weather. 

The colonel and the ad- 
jutant played Wilde and 
myself at bridge that night 
—the first game in our mess 
since April. Then the colonel 
and I stayed up until mid- 
night, talking and writing 
letters: he showed me a 
diminutive writing-pad that 
his small son had sent by 
that day’s post. “That's a 
reminder that I owe him a 
ietter,” he smiled, “I must 
write him one. ,.. He’s just 
oid enough now to understand 
that I was coming back to 
the war, the last time I said 
good-bye.” The colonel said 
this with tender seriousness. 

A moaning wind sprang up 
during the night, and, sleep- 
less, I tossed and turned upon 
my straw mattress until past 
two o'clock. One 4:2 fell near 
enough to rattle the remain- 
ing window-panes,. The wail 


through the air and the soft 
“plop ” of the gas shells seemed 
attuned to the dirge-like sough- 
ing of the wind. 
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The morning broke calm and 
bright. There was the stuffi- 
ness of yesterday’s day indoors 
to be shaken off. I meant to 
go out early. It was our un- 
written rule to leave the 
colonel to himself at break- 
fast, and I drove pencil and 
ruler rapidly, collating the in- 
telligence reports from the 
batteries. I looked into the 
mess again for my cap and 
cane before setting forth. The 
ovlonel was drinking tea and 
reading a magazine propped 
up against the sugar - basin. 
“I’m going round the bat- 
teries, sir,” I said, “Is there 
anything you want me to tell 
them — or are you coming 
round yourself later?” 

“No; not this morning. I 
shall call on the infantry 
about eleven—to talk about 
this next battle.” 

‘* Right, sir!” 

He nodded, and I went out 
into the fresh cool air of a 
bracing autumn day. 

I did my tour of the bat- 
teries, heard Beadle’s jest 
about the new groom who 
breathed a surprised “Me an’ 
all?” when told that he was 
expected to accompany his 
officer on a ride up to the 
battery; and, leaving A Bat- 

’s cottage at noon, crossed 
the brook by the little brick 
bridge that turned the road .- 


towards our Headquarters 
farm, six hundred yards 
away. 


“The colonel rang up a few 
minutes age to say that our 
notice-board at the bottom of 
the lane had been blown 
down. He wanted it put 
right, because the General is 
coming to see him this after- 
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noon, and might miss the 


turning. . . . I’ve told Ser- 
geant Starling. 
“Colonel B—— came in 


about eleven o'clock,” went 
on the adjutant. ‘“ He’s going 
on leave and wanted to say 
good-bye to the colonel,” 

‘‘ Where is the colonel now ?” 
I asked, picking up some Divi- 
sional reports that had just 
arrived. 

‘“‘He’s with the Heavies— 
he’s been to the Infantry. 
I told him Colonel B-—— 
had called, and he said he’d go 
round and see him—their mess 
is in the village, isn’t it?” 

At twelve minutes past one 
the adjutant, Wilde, and myself 
sat down to lunch, “The 
colonel said he wouldn’t be 
late—but we needn’t wait,” 
said the adjutant. 

“No; we don’t want to 
wait,” agreed Wilde, who had 
been munching chocolate. 

At a quarter-past one: 
“Crump!” “Crump!” ‘‘Crump!” 
—the swift crashing arrival of 
three high-velocity shells. 

“T’'ll bet that’s not far from 
A Battery,” called Wilde, 
jumping up; and then settled 
down again to his cold beef 


and pickles. 

“First he's sent over to- 
day,” said the adjutant, 
“He’s been awfully quiet 


these last two days.” 
Manning had breught in the 
bread -and-butter and apple 
pudding that Meddings had 
made to eelebrate his return 
from leave, when the door 
opened abruptly. Gillespie, 
the D.A. gas officer, stood 
there. It was the habit to 
complain with mock - serious- 
ness that Gillespie timed his 
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visits with our meal-times, I 
had begun calling, “Here he 
is again!” when something 
drawn, something staring in 
his lean Scotch face, stopped 
me. I thought he was ill, 

The adjutant and Wilde were 
gazing curiously at him. My 
eyes left his face. I noticed 
that his arms were pushed 
out level with his chest; he 
grasped an envelope between 
the thumb and forefinger of 
each hand, His lower jaw had 
fallen ; his lips moved, and no 
sound came from them. 

The three ef us at the table 
rose to our feet. All our 
faculties were lashed to atten- 
tion. 

Gillespie made a sort of gulp. 
“T’ve got terrible news,” he 
said at last. 

I believe that one thought, 
and only one thought, cir- 
cuited through the minds of 
the adjutant, Wilde, and my- 
self: The colonel!—we knew! 
we knew! 

“The eolonel—_—” went on 
Gillespie. His face twitched. 

Wilde was first to speak. 
“Wounded ?” he forced himself 
to ask, his eyes staring. 

“ Killed |—killed!” said Gil- 
lespie, his voice rising to a 
hoarse wail. 

Then silence. Gillespie 
reached for a chair and sank 
into it, 

I heard him, more master 
of himself, say labouringly, 
“Down at the bridge near 
A Battery. . .. He and 
another celonel . . . both 
killed . . . they were standing 
talking. ... I was in A Bat- 


tery mess. ... A direct hit, I 
should think.” 
The adjutant spoke in 
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crushed awestruck tenes. “It 
must have been Colenel B——.” 

I did not speak, I could 
not, I thought ef the colonel 
as I had known him, better 
than any of the others: his 

tleness, his honourableness, 
his desire to see good in 
everything, his quiet collected 
bravery, the clear alertness of 
his mind, the theroughness 
with which he followed his 
calling of soldier; a man with- 
out a mean thought in his 
head; a true soldier who had 
received not half the henours 
his gifts deserved, yet grumbled 
not. Ah! no one passed over 
in the sharing out of henours 
and promotions could complain 
if he paused to think of the 
colonel. 

I stared through the window 
at the bright sunlight. Dimly 
I became aware that Gillespie 
had laid the envelope upon the 
table, and heard him say he 
had found it lying in the road- 
way. I noticed the hand- 
writing: the last letter the 
colonel had received from his 
wife. It must have been blown 
clean out of his jacket pocket ; 
yet there it was, uninjured. 

The adjutant’s voice, low, 
selemn, but resolved—he had 
his work to do: “It is ab- 
solutely certain it was the 
colonel? There is no shadew 
of doubt? I shall have te 
report to ‘Don Ack’!” 

“No shadow of doubt,” re- 
plied Gillespie hopelessly, mov- 
ing his head from side to side. 

Wilde came to me and asked 
if I would go with him to bring 
in the bedy. I shook my head, 
Life out here breeds a higher 
understanding of the mystic 


division between soul and 
body; one learns to contem- 
plate the disfigured dead with 
a calmness that is not callous- 
ness. But this was different. 
How real a part he had played 
in my life these last two years! 
I wanted always to be able to 
recall him as I had known 
him alive—the slow wise smile, 
the crisp pleasant voice! I 
thought of that last note to 
his little son; I thought of the 
quiet affection in his voice when 
he spoke of keeping in touch 
with those who had shared the 
difficulties and the hardships of 
the life we had undergone, I 
recalled how he and I had 
carried a stretcher and searched 
for a dying officer at Zillebeke 
—the day I was wounded,— 
and how, when I was in 
hospital, he had written saying 
he was glad we had done our 
bit that day; I thought of his 
happy faith in a Christmas end- 
ing of the war. The hideous 
eruelty of it to be cut off at the 
very last, when all that he had 
given his best in skill and 
energy to achieve was in 
sight ! 


The shuffling tramp outside 
of men carrying a blanket- 
covered stretcher. They laid 
it tenderly on the flagstones 
beneath the sun-warmed wall 
of the house. 

Wilde, his face grave, sad, 
desolate, walked through the 
mess to his room, I heard him 
rinsing his hands. A _ chill 
struck at my vitals. 


It is finished. The colonel is 
dead. There is nothing more 
to write. 
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SIMON. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON, 


I, THE SOLITARY PASSENGER, 


THE train had come a long 
journey and the afternoon was 
wearing on. The passenger in 
the last third-class compart- 
ment but one, looking out of 
the window sombrely and in- 
tently, saw nothing now but 
desolate brown hills and a 
winding lonely river, very 
northern - looking under the 
autumnal sky. 

He was alone in the carriage, 
and if any one had happened 
to study his movements during 
the interminable journey, they 
would have conoluded that for 
some reason he seemed to have 
a singularly strong inclination 
for solitude. In fact, this was 
at least the third compart- 
ment he had occupied, for 
whenever a fellow - traveller 
entered, he unostentatiously 
descended, and in a moment 
had slipped, also unostenta- 
tiously, into an empty carriage, 
Finally, he had selected one at 
the extreme end of the train, a 
judicious choice which had en- 
sured privacy for the last 
couple of hours. 

When the train at length 
paused in the midst of the 
moorlands, and for some ob - 
scure reason this spot was 
selected for the examination of 
tickets, another feature of this 
traveller's character became 
apparent. He had no ticket, 
he confessed, but named the 
last station as his place of de- 


parture and the next as his 
destination. Being an entirely 
respectable-looking person, his 
statement was accepted, and 
he slipped the change for half 
a crown into his pocket—just 
as he had done a number of 
times previously in the course 
of his journey. Evidently the 
passenger was of an economi- 
cal as well as of a secretive 
disposition. 

As the light began to fade 
and the grey sky to change 
into a deeper grey, and the 
lighted train to glitter through 
the darkening moors, and be 
could see by his watch that 
their distant goal was now 
within an hour’s journey, the 
man showed for the first time 
signs of a livelier interest. He 
peered out keenly into the 
dusk as though recognising 
old landmarks, and now and 
then he shifted in his seat 
restlessly and a little nervously. 

He was a man of middle age 
or upwards, of middle height, 
and thick-set. Round his neck 
he wore a muffler, so drawn 
up as partially to conceal the 
lower part of his face, and 4 
black felt hat was drawn down 
over his eyes. Between them 
could be seen only the gleam 
of his eyes, the tip of his nose, 
and the stiff hairs of a grizzled 
moustache, 

Out of his overceat pocket 
he now pulled a pipe, and for 
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a moment looked at it doubt- 
fully, and then, as if the 
temptation were irresistible, 
he took out a tebacoo-pouch 
too. It was almost flat, and 
he jealously picked up a shred 
that fell on the floor, and 
checked himself at last when 
the bowl was half filled. And 
then for a while he smoked 
very slowly, savouring each 


whiff. 

When they stopped at the 
last station or two, the re- 
served and exclusive disposi- 
tion of this traveller became 
still more apparent. Not only 
was he so muffled up as to 
make recognition by an un- 
welcome acquaintance exceed- 
ingly difficult, but so long as 
they paused at the stations he 
sat with his face resting on 
his hand, and when they moved 
- on again an air of some relief 
was apparent. 

But a still more remarkable 
instance of this sensitive pas- 
sion for privacy appeared when 
the train stopped at the ticket 
platform just outside its final 
destination, Even as they 
were slowing down, he fell on 
his knees and then stretched 
himself at full length on the 
floor, and when the door was 
flung open for an instant, the 
compartment was to all ap- 
pearance empty. Only when 
they were well under way 
again did this retiring traveller 
emerge from beneath the seat. 

And when he did emer 
his conduct continued to 
of a piece with this curious 
performance. He glanced out 
of the window for an instant 
at the lights of the platform 
shead, and the groups under 
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them, and the arch of the 
station roof against the night 
sky, and then swiftly stepped 
across the carriage and gently 
opened the door on the wrong 
side, By the time the train 
was fairly at rest, the door 
had been as quietly closed 
again, and the man was pick- 
ing his way over the sleepers 
in the darkness, past the 
guard’s van and away from 
the station and_ publicity. 
Certainly he had succeeded in 
achieving a singularly econom- 
ical and private journey. 

For a few minutes he con- 
tinued to walk back along the 
line, and then, after a wary 
look all round him, he sprang 
up the low bank at the side, 
threw his leg over a wire 
fence, and with infinite care 
began to make his way across 
a stubble field) As he ap- 
proached the wall on the 
farther side of the field his 
precautions increased. He 
listened intently, crouched 
down once or twice, and when 
at last he reached the wall, he 

over it very carefully 
before he mounted and dropped 
on the other side. 

“Well,” he murmured, “I’m 
here, by God, at last!” 

He was standing now in a 
road on the outskirts of the 
town. On the one hand’ it 
led into a dim expanse of 
darkened country, on the 
other, the lights of the town 
twinkled. Across the road, a 
few villas stood back amidst 
trees, with gates opening on 
to a footpath, the outlying 
houses of the town; and the 
first lamp-post stood a little 
way down this path. The 
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man crossed the road and 
turned townwards, walking 
slowly and apparently at his 
ease. What seemed to in- 
terest him now was not his 
own need for privacy, but the 
houses and gates he was pass- 
ing. At one open gate in par- 
ticular he half paused, and 
then seemed to spy something 
ahead that altered his plans. 
Under a lamp-post a figure 
appeared to be lingering, and 
at the sight of this the man 
drew his hat still more closely 
over his face and moved on. 

As he drew near the lamp 
the forms of two youths be- 
came manifest, apparently 
loitering there idly, The man 
kept his eyes on the ground, 
passed them at a brisk walk, 
and went on his way into the 
town. 

“ Damn them!” he muttered. 

This incident seemed to have 
deranged his plans a little, for 
his movements during the next 
half hour were so purposeless 
as to suggest that he was 
merely putting in time. Down 
one street and up another he 
walked, increasing his pace 
when he had to pass any 
fellow-walkers, and then again 
falling slow at certain corners 
and looking round him ouri- 
eusly, as though those dark 
lanes and half-lit streets were 
reminiscent, 

Even seen in the light of the 
infrequent lamps and the rays 
from thinly blinded windows, 
it was evidently but a small 
country town of a hard, grey 
stone, northern type. The 
ends of certain lanes seemed 
te open into the empty coun- 
try itself, and one could hear 
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the regular cadence of waveg 
hard by upon a shore, 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have 
changed much,” said the man 
te himself. 

He worked his way round, 
like one quite familiar with 
the route he followed, till at 
length he drew near the same 
quiet eountry road whence he 
had started. This time he 
stopped for a few minutes 
in the thickest shadow and 
soanned each dim circle of ra- 
diance ahead. Nobody seemed 
now to be within the rays of 
the lamps or to be moving in 
the darkness between. He 
went on warily till he had 
come nearly to the same open 
gate where he had paused 
befere, and then there fell 
upon his ears the sound of 
steps behind him, and he 
stopped again and looked 
sharply over his shoulder. 

Somebody was following, but 
at a little distance off, and, 
after hesitating for an instant, 
he seemed to make up his 
mind to risk it, and turned 
swiftly and stealthily through 
the gates. A short drive 
of some pretensions ran be- 
tween trees and then curved 
round towards the house; but 
there was no lodge or any sign 
of a possible watcher, and the 
man advanced for a few yards 
swiftly and confidently enough. 
And then he stopped abruptly. 
Under the shade of the trees 


the drive ahead was pitch dark, 
but footsteps and voices were 
certainly coming from the 
house. In an instant he had 
vanished into the belt of plan- 
tation aleng one side of the 
drive. 
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The footsteps and voices 
ceased, and then the steps 
began again, timidly at first 
and then hurriedly. The belt 
of shrubs and trees was just 
thick enough to hide a man 

ectly on a moonless cloudy 
night like this. Yet on either 
side the watcher could see 
enough of what was beyond to 
note that he stood between the 
dark drive on one hand and 
a lighter space of open garden 
on the other, and he could even 
catch a glimpse of the house 
against the sky. Light shone 
brightly from the fanlight over 
the front door, and less dis- 


The procurator-fiscal break- 
fasted at 8.30 punctually, and 
at 8.30 as usual he entered his 
severely upholstered dining- 
room and shut the door bebind 
him. The windows looked into 
a spacious garden with a belt 
of trees leading up to the 
house from the gate, and this 
morning Mr Rattar, who was 
a machine for habit, departed 
in one trifling particular from 
his invariable routine. Instead 
of sitting straight down to 
the business of breakfasting, 
he stood for a minute or two 
at the window gazing into the 
garden, and then he oame to 
the table very thoughtfully. 
No man in that northern 
county was better known er 
more widely respected than 
Mr Simon Rattar. In person 
he was a thick-set man of 
middle height and elderly 
middle age, with cold steady 
eyes and grizzled hair. His 
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tinctly from one window up- 
stairs and through the slats 
of a blind in a downstairs room. 
For a moment he looked in 
that direction and then intently 
watched the drive. 

The footsteps by this time 
were almost en the run. The 
vague forms of two women 
passed swiftly, and he could see 
their faces dimly turned to- 
wards him as they hurried by. 
They passed through the gates 
and were gone, and then a 
minute later men’s voices in 
the road cried out a greeting. 
And after that the silence fell 
profound. 


elean-shaved face was chiefly 
remarkable for the hardness 
of his tight-shut mouth, and 
the obstinacy of the chin be- 
neath it. Professionally, he 
was lawyer to several of the 
larger landowners and factor 
on their estates, and lawyer 
and adviser also to many other 

ple in various stations in 
life, Officially, he was procur- 
ator-fiseal for the county, the 
setter in motion of all criminal 
processes, and generalissimo, so 
to speak, of the police; and 
one way and another, he had 
the reputation of being a very 
comfortably well-off gentleman 
indeed. 

As for his abilities, they 
were undeniably considerable, 
of the hard, cautious, never- 
caught-asleep order; and his 
taciturn manner and way of 
drinking in everything said to 
him, while he looked at yon 
out of his steady eyes, and 
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then merely nodded and gave 
a significant little grunt at 
the end, added immensely to 
his reputation for profound 
wisdom. People. were able to 
quote few definite opinions 
uttered by ‘Silent Simon,” 
but any that could be quoted 
were shrewdness itself. 

He was a bachelor, and 
indeed it was difficult for the 
most fanciful to imagine Silent 
Simon married. Even in his 
youth he had not been attract- 
ed by the other sex, and his 
own qualities certainly did not 
attract them. Not that there 
was a word to be said seriously 
against him. Hard and shrewd 
though he was, his respect- 
ability was extreme, and his 
observance of the conventions 
scrupuloustoafault. Hewasan 
elder of the kirk, a non-smoker, 
an abstemious drinker (to be an 
out-and-out teetotaller would 
have been a little too remark- 
able in those regions for a man 
of Mr Rattar’s conventional 
tastes), and indeed in all re- 
spects he trod that sober path 
that leads to a semi- public 
funeral and a vast block of 
granite in the parish kirk- 
yard. 

He had acquired his sub- 
stantial villa and large garden 
by a very shrewd bargain a 
number of years ago, and he 
lived there with just the 
decency that his cendition in 
life enjoined, but with not a 
suspicion of display beyond it. 
He kept a staff of two com- 
petent and respectable girls, 
just enough to run a house 
of that size, but only just; 
and when he wanted to drive 
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abroad he hired a conveyance, 
exactly suitable to the occa- 
sion, from the most respectable 
hotel. His life, in short, wag 
ordered to the very best advan- 
tage possible. 

Enthusiastic devotion to such 
an extremely exemplary gentle- 
man was a little difficult, but 
in his present housemaid, Mary 
MacLean, he had a girl with 
a strong Highland strain of 
fidelity to a master, and an 
instinctive devotion to his in- 
terests, even if his person was 
hardly the chieftain her heart 
demanded. She was a soft- 
voiced, anxious-looking young 
woman, almost pretty, despite 
her nervous high-strung air, 
and of a quiet and modest 
demeanour. 

Soon after her master had 
begun breakfast, Mary entered 
the dining-room with an apolo- 
getic air, but a conscientious 
eye. 

“ Begging your pardon, sir,” 
she began, “but I thought I 
ought to tell you that when 
cook and me was going out to 
the concert last night we 
thought we saw something in 
the drive.” 

Mr Rattar looked up at her 
sharply and fixed his cold eyes 
on her steadily for a moment, 
never saying a word. It was 
exactly his ordinary habit, and 
she had thought she was used 
to it by now, yet this morning 
she felt oddly disconcerted. 
Then it struck her that per- 
haps it was the red cut on his 
chin that gave her this curious 
feeling. Silent Simon’s hand 
was as steady as a rock, and 
she never remembered his hav- 
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ing out himself shaving before, 
certainly not as badly as this. 
“Saw ‘something ’?” he re- 
peated gruffly; “what do you 
? ” 


“Jt looked like a man, sir, 
and it seemed to move into the 
trees almost as quick as we 
saw it.” 

“Tats!” muttered Simon. 
“But there was two friends 
of ours meeting us in the road,” 
she hurried on, “and they 
thought they saw a man going 
in at the gate.” 

Her master seemed a little 
more impressed. 

‘Indeed ?” said he. 

“So I thought it was my 
duty to tell you, sir.” 

“Quite right,” said he. 

“For I felt sure it eouldn’t 
just be a gentleman coming to 
see you, sir, or he wouldn’t 
have gone into the trees,” 

“Of course not,” he agreed 
briefly. ‘* Nobody came to see 


Mary looked at him doubt- 
fully and hesitated for a 
moment, 

“ Didn’t you even hear any- 
thing, sir?” she asked in a 
lowered voice, - 

Her master’s quick glance 
made her jump. 

“ Why ?” he demanded, 

“ Because, sir, I found foot- 
steps in the gravel this morn- 
ing—where it’s soft with the 
rain, sir, just under the library 
window.” 

Mr Rattar looked first hard 
at her and then at his plate. 
For several seconds heanswered 
nothing, and then he said— 

“TI did hear some one,” 

There was something both 
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in his voice and in his eye as 
he said this that was not quite 
like the usual Simon Rattar. 
Mary began to feel a sym- 
pathetic thrill, - 

“Did you look out of the 
window, sir?” she asked in a 
hushed voice. 

Her master nodded and 
pursed his lips. 

“But you didn’t see him, 
sir?” 

‘“‘No,” said he. 

“Who could it. have been, 
sir?” 

“T have been wondering,” 
he said, and then he threw a 
sudden glance at her that 
made her hurry for the door. 
It was not that it was an 
angry look, but that it was 
what she called so “queer- 
like,”’ 

Just as she went out she 
noted another queer-like cir- 
cumstance, Mr Rattar had 
stretched out his hand towards 
the toast-rack while he spoke. 
The toast stuck between the 
bars, and she caught a glimpse 
ef an angry twitch that upset 
therack with a clatter. Never 
before had she seen the master 
do a thing of that kind. 

A little later the library 
bell called her. Mr Rattar 
had finished breakfast and was 
seated beside the fire with a 
bundle of legal papers on a 
small table beside him, just as 
he always sat, absorbed in 
work, before he started for 
his office. The master’s library 
impressed Mary vastly. The 
furniture was so substantial, 

new-looking, and conspicuous 
for the shininess of the woed 
and the brightness * the red 
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morocco seats to the chairs. 
And it was such a tidy room: 
ne litter ef papers or books, 
nothing ever out of place—no 
sign even of pipe, tobacco-jar, 
cigarette, or cigar. The only 
concession to the vices were 
the ornate ash-tray and the 
massive globular glass match- 
box on the square table in the 
middle of the room, and they 
were manifestly placed there 
for the benefit of visitors 
merely. Even they, Mary 
thought, were admirable as 
ornaments, and she was con- 
cerned to note that there was 
no nice red-headed bundle of 
matches in the glass match- 
box this morning. What had 
become ef them she could net 
imagine, but she resolved to 
repair this blemish as soon 
as the master had left the 
house. 

“T don’t want you to go 
gossiping about this fellow 
who came into the garden last 
night,” he began. 

‘Oh no, sir!” said she. 

Simon shot her a glance 
that seemed compounded of 
doubt and warning. 

“As procurator-fiscal, it is 
my business to inquire into 
such affairs. I'll see to it.” 

“Oh yes, sir, I know,” said 
she. “It seemed so impudent- 
like of the man coming into 
the fiscal’s garden of all 
places!” 

Simon grunted, It was his 
characteristic reply when no 
words. were absolutely neces- 
8 


* * 3 “ ’ 
That's all,” said he, “don’t 


gossip! Remember, if we 
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want to catch the man, the 
quieter we keep the better.” 

Mary went out, impressed 
with the warning, but stil] 
mere deeply impressed with 
something else. Gossip with 
cook of course was not to be 
counted as gossip in the pro- 
hibited sense, and when she 
returned te the kitchen she 
unburdened her Highland heart. 

“The master’s no himsel’!” 
she said; “I tell you, Janet, 
never have I seen Mr Rattar 
look the way he looked at 
breakfast, nor yet the way he 
leoked in the library!” 

Cook was a praetical person 
and apt to be a trifle unsym- 
pathetic. 

‘“‘He couldna be bothered 
with your blethering, most 
likely!” «aid she, 

“Oh, it wasna that!” said 
Mary very seriously. “Just 
think yoursel’ how would you 
like to be watched through the 
window at the dead of night 
as you were sitting in your 
chair? The master’s feared of 
yon man, Janet!” 

Even Janet was a little im- 
pressed by her solemnity. 

“Tt must have taken some- 
thing to make Silent Simon 
feared!” said she. 

Mary’s voice fell. 

“It’s my opinion, the master 
knows more than he let on to 
me, The thought that came 
into my mind when he was 
talking to me was just—‘The 
man feels he’s being watched !’” 

“Oh, get along wi’ you and 
your Hieland fancies!” said 
cook, but she said it a little 
uncomfortably. 
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_ At 9.45 precisely Mr Rattar 
arrived at his office, just as he 
had arrived every morning 
since his clerks could remem- 
ber, He nodded ourtly as 
usual to his head clerk, Mr 
Ison, and went into his room. 
His letters were always laid 
out on his desk, and from 
twenty minutes to half an 
hour was generally spent by 
him in running through them. 
Then he would ring for Mr 
Ison and begin to deal with 
the business of the day. But 
on this morning the bell went 
within twelve minutes, as Mr 
Isen (a most precise person) 
noted on the clock, 

“ Bring the letter-book,” said 
Mr Rattar; “and the busi- 
ness ledger.” 

“Letter-book and business 
ledger?” repeated Mr Ison, 
looking a little surprised. 

Mr Rattar nodded. 

The head clerk turned away, 
and then paused and glanced 
at the bundle of papers Mr 
Rattar had brought back with 
him. He had expeoted these 
_ to be dealt with first thing. 

“About this Thomson busi- 
ness——” he began. . 

“Tt can wait.” 

The lawyer’s manner was 
peremptory, and the clerk 
fetched the letter-book and 


ledger, These contained, be- 


tween them, a record of all 
the recent business of the firm, 
apart from public business and 
the affairs of one large estate. 
What could be the reason for 
such a comprehensive examina- 
tion, Mr Ison could not divine ; 


Simon. 
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but Mr Rattar never gave rea- 
sons unless he chose, and the 
clerk who would venture to 
ask him was not to be found 
on the staff of Silent Simon. 

In a minute or two the head 
clerk returned with the books, 
This time he was wearing his 
spectacles, and his first glance 
through them at Mr Rattar 
gave him an odd sensation, 
The lawyer’s mouth was as 
hard set and his eyes were as 
steady as ever. Yet some- 
thing about his expression 
seemed a little unusual, Some 
unexpected business © had 
turned up to disturb him, 
Mr Ison felt sure; and, indeed, 
this seemed certain from his 
request for the letter-book and 
ledger, He now noticed also 
the cut on his chin, a sure sign 
that. something had inter- 
rupted the orderly tenor of 
Simon Rattar’s life, if ever 
there was one, Mr Ison tried 
to guess whose business could 
have taken such a turn as to 
make Silent Simon cut himself 
with his razor; but though he 
had many virtues, imagination 
was not among them, and he 
had to confess that it was 
fairly beyond James Ison. 

And yet, curiously enough, 
his one remark to a fellow- 
clerk was net unlike the com- 
ment of the imaginative Mary 
MacLean— 

“The boss has a kin’ of un- 
usual look to-day. There was 
something kin’ of suspicious in 
that eye of his-—-rather as 
though he thought some one 
was watching him.” 
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Mr Rattar had been busy 
with the books for some twenty 
minutes when his head clerk 
returned. 

“Mr Malcolm Cromarty to 
see you, sir,” he said. 

Silent Simon looked at him 
hard, and it was evident to 
his clerk that his mind had 
been extraordinavily absorbed, 
for he simply repeated in a 
curious way— 

‘‘Mr Malcolm Cromarty?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr Ison; 
and then, as even this seemed 
scarcely to be comprehended, 
he added, “Sir Reginald’s 
cousin.” 

“Ah, of course!” said Mr 


Rattar. “Well, show him 
in.” 
The young man who entered 


was evidently conscious of 
being a superior person. From 
the waviness of his hair and 
the studied negligenee of his tie 
(heliotrope, with a design in 
eld gold), it seemed probable 
that he had literary or artistic 
elaims to be superior to the 
herd. And from the deference 
with which Mr Ison had pro- 
nounced his name and his own 
slightly condescending manner, 
it appeared that he felt him- 
self in other respects superior 
to Mr Rattar. He was of 
medium height, slender, and 
dark-haired. His features 
were remarkably regular, and 
though his face was somewhat 
emall, there could be no doubt 
that he was extremely good- 
looking, especially toa woman’s 
eye, who would be more apt 
than a fellow-man to condone 
something a little supercilious 
in his smile. 

The attire of Mr Malcolm 
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Cromarty was that of the 
man of fashion dressed for the 
country, with the single ex. 
ceptien of the tie, which inti- 
mated to the discerning that 
here was no young man of 
fashion merely, but likewise a 
young man of ideas. ‘i hat he 
had writien or at least was 
going to write, or else that he 
painted or was about to paint, 
was quite manife:t. The in- 
dications, however, were not 
sufficiently pronounced to per- 
mit one to suspect him of fid- 
dling, or even of being about 
to fiddle. 

This young gentleman’sman- 
ner as he shook hands with the 
lawyer and then took » chair 
was on the surface cheerful 
and politely condescending, 
Yet after his first greeting, and 
when he was seated under 
Simon’s inscrutable eye, there 
stole into his own a hint of 
quite anotheremotion. Ifever 
an eye revealed apprehension 
it was Malcolm Cromarty’s at 
that instant. 

‘*Well, Mr Rattar, here I 
am again, you see,” said he 
with a little laugh, but it was 
not quite a spontaneous laugh. 

“JT see, Mr Cromarty,” said 
Simon laconically. 

“You have been expecting 
to hear from me before, I sup- 

,” the young man went on, 
“ but thefact is, I’ve had an idea 
for a story and I’ve been devil- 
ish busy sketching it out.” 

Simon grunted and gave a 
little nod. One would say that 
he was studying his visitor with 
exceptional attention. 

‘Ideas come to one at the 
most inconvenient times,” the 
young author explained witha 





























smile, and yet with a certain 
harried utterance not usually 
associated with smiles; ‘one 
just has to shoot the. bird 
when he happens to come over 

our head, don’t you know? 
_ You can’t send in beaters after 

that kind of fowl, Mr Rattar. 
And when he does eonie ont, 
there you are! You have to 
make hay while the sun'shines.” 

‘Again the lawyer nodded, 
and again he made no remark. 
The apprehension in his visi- 
tor’s eye increased, his smile 
died away, and suddenly he 
exclaimed— j 

“ For God’s sake, Mr Rattar, 
ssy something! I meant hon- 
estly to pay you back—I felt 
sure I could sell that last thing 
of mine before now, but not 
a word yet from the ediior I 
sent it tol” 

Still there came only a 
guarded grant from Simon, 
and the young man went on 
with inoreasing agitation— 

“You won't. give me away 
to Sir Reginald, will you? He’s 
been damned crusty with me 
lately about money matters as 
it iss If you make me despe- 
rate—!” He broke off and 
904 dramatically into space 
or a moment, and then less 
dramatically at his lawyer. 

Silent Simon was proverbi- 
ally cautious, but it seemed to 
his visitor that his demeanour 
this morning exceeded all rea- 
sonable limits,. For nearly a 
minute he answered absolutely 
nothing, and then he said very 
slowly and deliberately — 

“TI think it would be better, 
Mr Cromarty, if you gave me 
a brief explicit statement of 
how you got into: this mess.” 
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“Dash it, you know too 
well—” began Cromarty. ~~ 

“It would make you realise 
your own position mere —* 
interrupted tho lawyer. ‘‘ You 
want .me. to. assist. you, I 
take it?” cn 

“ Rather ; if you will,” «= 

“Well then, please do as I 
ask you. You had. better 
start at the beginning of your 
relations with Sir Reginald.” 

Malcolm Cromarty’s face 
expressed surprise, but the 
lawyer's was distinctly less 
severe, and he began readily 
enough. 

‘‘ Well, of course, as you 
know, my cousin 
Cromarty died about eighteen 
months ago, and I became the 
heir to the baronetoy.” He 
broke off and asked, “Do you 
mean you want me to go ever 
all that?” 

Simon nodded, and he went 
eat 

“Sir Reginald was devilish 
good at first—in his own 
patronising way, let me stay 
at Keldale as often and as long 
as I liked, made me an allow- 
ance, and so on; but there was 
always this fuss about my 
taking up semething « little 
more conventional than litera- 
ture. Ha, ha!” The young 
man laughed in a superior way 
and then looked apprehensively 
at the other. ‘But I suppose 
you agree with Sir Reginald?” 

Simon pursed his lips and 
made a non-commital sound. 

‘Well, anyhow, he wented 
me to be called to the Bar or 
something of that kind; and 


then there was a fuss about’ 


money—his ideas of an allow- 
ance are rather old-fashioned, 


—— — 
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as you know. And then you 
were good enough to help me 
with. that loan, and— well, 
that’s-all, isn’t it?” 

Mr Rattar had been listening 
with extreme attention, FKe 
now nodded, and a smile for a 
moment seemed to ‘light his 
chilly eyes. 

“I see that you quite realise 
your position, Mr Cromarty,” 
he said. 

“Realiseit!” criedthe young 
man. “My God! I’m’ in a 


worse hole——”. he broke off 


abruptly, 
“Worse than you have ad- 


mitted to me?” said Simon 
quickly, and again with a smile 
in his eye. 

Malcolm Cromarty hesitated. 
“Sir Reginald is so damned 
narrow! If he wants to drive 


me to the devil—well, let him! 
But I say, Mr Rattar, what 


are you going to do?” 

For some moments Simon 
said nothing. At length he 
ans wered— 

I shall not press for repay- 
ment at present.” 

His visitor rose with a sigh 
of relief; and as he said geod- 
bye his condescending manner 
returned as readily as it had 
gone. 
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“Good morning, and many 
thanks,” said: he, and © then 
hesitated for aninstant. “You 
couldn’t let me have a very 
small cheque, just to be going 
on with, could you?”’ 

“Not this morning, Mr 
Cromarty.” 

Mr Cromarty’s look of de. 

ir returned. . 

“Well,” he oried darkly as 
he strede to the door, “people 
who treat a man in my position 
like this are responsible for— 
er——!” The banging of the 
door left their precise responsi- 
bility in doubt. 

Simon’ Rattar gazed after 
him with an odd expression; 
It seemed to contain a con- 
siderable infusion of complac- 
ency. And then he rang for 
his clerk. 

“Get me the Cromarty estate 
letter-book,” he commanded. 

The book was brought, and 
this time he had about ten 
minutes to himself before the 
clerk entered again. 

“Mr Cromarty of Stanesland 
to see you, sir,” he announced. 

This announcement seemed 
to set the lawyer thinking 
hard, Then in his abrupt way 
he said— 

“Show him in.” 


IV. THE MAN FROM THE WEST. 


MrRattar’ssecond visitor was 
of a different type. Mr Crom- 
arty of Stanesland stood about 
six feet two, and had nothing 
artistic in his appearance, being 
a lean strapping man in the 
neighbourhoed of forty, with 
a keen, thin, weather- beaten 
face chiefly remarkable for its 


straight sharp nose, compressed 
lips, reddish eyebrows puck- 
ered into a slight habitual 
frown, and the fact that the 
keen look of the whole was ex- 
pressed by only one of his eyes, 
the other being a good imita- 
tion but unmistakably glass. 
The whole effect of the face, 
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however, was singularly pleas- 
ing to the discerning critic. 
An out-of-door, reckless, hu- 
morous, honest personality 
was stamped on every line of 
it and every movement of the 
man, When he spoke his voice 
had a marked twinge of the 
twang of the Wild West that 
sounded a little oddly on the 
lips of a country gentleman in 
these northern parts. He wore 
an open flannel collar, a shoot- 
i cost, well - cut. riding 
breeches, and immaculate 
leather leggings, finished off 
by a most substantial pair of 
shooting boots, Unlike Mr 
Maleoolm Cromarty, he evi- 
dently looked upon his visit 
as expected, ©» . 

“Good morning, Mr Rattar,” 
said he, throwing ’his long form 
into the clients’ chair as he 
spoke, ‘ Well, I guess you've 
got some good advice for me 
this. morning.” 

Simon Rattar was proverbi- 
ally cautious, but to-day his 
caution struck his visitor as 
quite remarkable, 

“Um,” he granted, “Advice, 
Mr Cromarty? Umph!” 

“Don’t trouble beating about 
the bush,” said the tall man. 
“ve been figuring things out 
myself, and, so far as I can see, 
it comes to this,—that loan 
from Sir Reginald put me 
straight in the meantime, but 
I've got to out down expense 
all round to keep straight, and 
I’ve got to pay him ‘back. Of 
course you know his way when 
it’s one of the clan he’s dealing 
with, ‘My dear Ned, no hurry 
whatever, If you send my heir 
a cheque some day after I’m 
gone it will have the added 
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charm of surprise!’ Well, 
that’s damned decent, but 
hardly business. I want to 
get the whole thing off my 
chest, Got the statement 
made up?” 

ne shook his head. 

“Very sorry, Mr Cromarty, 
Haven't had tame yet.” zs 

‘“‘Hell!” said Mr Cromarty, 
though in a cheerful voice; and 
then added with an engaging 
smile, ‘‘ Pardon me, Mr Rattar, 
I’m trying to get educated out 
of strong language, but, Lord, 
at my time of life it’s not 
so damned—I mean, dashed 
easy ] ” 

Even Simon Rattar’s fea- 
tures relaxed for an instan 
into a smile. ? 

“And who is educating 
you?” he inquired. 

Mr Cromarty leoked a little 
surprised. 

““Whe but the usual lady? 
Gad, I’ve told you before of 
my sister's well-meant efforts, 
It’s a stiff job making «a re- 
tired cow-puncher into a high- 
grade laird. However, I can 
smoke witheut spitting now, 
which is a step'on the road 
towards being a Lord Ches- 
terfield.” 

He smiled humorously, 
stretched out his long legs; 
and added— 

“It’s a nuisance your no 
having that statement ready. 
When I’ve got to do business 
I like pushing it through 
quick, That's an American 
habit I don’t mean to get rid 
of, Mr Rattar.” 

Mr Rattar nodded his ap- 
proval. 

“Certainly not,” said he. 

“I've put down my oar,” 
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his visitor continued. ‘Drive 
a buggy now—beg its pardon, 
a trap—and a devilish nice 
little mare I’ve got in her, 
too. In fact, there are plenty 
of consolations for whatever 
you have to do in this world. 
I’m only sorry fer my sister's 
sake that I have to draw in 
my horns a bit, Women like 
a bit of a splash—at least 
judgi from the compara- 
tively little I know of ’em.” 

-“ Miss Cromarty doesn’t 
complain, I hope?” 

“Oh, I think she’s beginning 
to see the necessity for reform. 
You see, when both my civil- 
ised elder brothers died——” 
he broke off, and then added, 
“But you know the whole 
stery.”’ 

“I would—er—like to re- 
fresh my memory,” said Simon ; 
and there seemed to bea note 
of interest and almost of 
eagerness in his voice that 
appeared to surprise his 
visiter afresh. 

“First time I ever heard 
of your memory needing re- 
freshing!” laughed his visitor. 
‘Well, you know how I came 
back from the wild and woolly 
west and tried to make a com- 
fortable home for Lilian. We 
were neither of us likely to 
marry at our time of life, and 
there were just the two of us 
left, and we'd both of us 
knocked about quite long 
enough on our own, and s0 
why not settle down together 
in the old place and be com- 
fortable? At least that’s how 
it struck me. Of course, as 
you know, we hadn’t met for 
so long that we were practi- 
cally strangers, and she knew 
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the ways of civilisation better 
than me, and I gave her » 
pretty free hand in setting up 
the establishment. I don’t 
blame her, mind you, for set. 
ting the pace a bit too fast 
to last. My own blamed fault 
irely.. However, we aren't 
in a very deep hole, thank the 
Lord! In fact, if I hadn’t got 
to pay Sir Reginald back the 
£1200 it would be. all right, 
so far as I can figure out, 
But I want your exact state. 
ment, Mr Rattar, and as quick 
as you can let me have it.” 
Simon nodded and grunted, 
“You'll get it.” And then 
he added, “I think I can as- 
sure you there is nothing to 
be concerned about.” 
Ned Cromarty smiled, and a 
reckless light danced for a 
moment in his one efficient 


eye. 
“T guess I almost wish there 


were something te be con- 
cerned about! Sir Reginald 
is always telling me I’m the 
head of the oldest branch of 
the whole Cromarty family, and 
it’s my duty to live in the house 
of my ancestors and be an 
ornament to the county, and 
all the rest of it. But I tell 
you it’s a damned quiet life 
for a man who's had his eye 
put out with a broken whisky 
bottle and hanged the mam 
who did it with his own 
hands!” 

“Hanged him!” exclaimed 
the lawyer sharply. 

“Oh, it wasn’t merely for 
the eye. That gave the per- 
formance a kind: of relish it 
would otherwise have lacked; 
being a cold-blooded ceremony 
and a little awkward with the 
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apparatus we had. We hanged 
him for murder, as a matter of 
fact. Now, between ourselves, 
Mr Rattar, we don’t want: to 
orab our own county, but you 
must confess that real good 
_gerious orime is devilish scarce 
here, eh?” 

Cromarty’s eye was gleam- 
ing humorously, and Simon 
Rattar might have been 
thought the kind of tough 
customer who would have 
been amused by the joke. He 
seemed, however, to be affected 
unpleasantly, and even a little 


startled. 
hi I—I trust we don’t,” he 


said. . 

“Well,” his visitor agreed, 
“as it means that something 
or somebody has got to be 
sacrificed to start the sport 
of man-hunting, I suppose 
there's something to be said 
for the quiet life. But, per- 
sonally, I’d sooner be after 
men than from. the 
point of view of getting 
thorough satisfaction while it 
lasts. My sister says it means 
I haven’t settled down pro- 
perly yet—calls me the bold 
bad bachelor!” 

Through this speech Simon 
seemed to be looking at his 
visitor with an attention that 
bordered on fascination, and 


it was apparently with a slight | 


effort that he asked at the 
end— 

“Well, why don’t © you 
marry?” 

“Marry?” exelaimed Ned 
Cromarty. “And where will 
you find the lady that’s to 
succumb to my fascinaticns? 
Pm within a month of forty, 
Mr Rattar; I’ve the mind, 


habite, and appearance of a 
backwoodsman, and I’ve one 
working eye left. A: female 
collector of antique curiosities, 
or something in the nature of 
a retired wardress, might take 
on ‘the job, but I can’t think 
of any one else!” 

‘He laughed as he spoke, 
and yet something remark- 
ably like a sigh followed the 
laugh, and. for a moment after 
he had: ceased speaking his 
eye looked abstractedly into 


space, 
Before either spoke again 
the door opened, and the clerk, 
seeing Mr Rattar was still 
engaged, murmured .a: “ Beg 
pardon;” and was about to 
retire again. I 
“What is it?” asked 
lawyer. 
‘‘Miss Farmond is waiting 
to see you, sir,” 
- “Tl let you know when 
I’m free,” said Simen. 
. Had his eye been on his 
visitor as his clerk spoke, he 
might have noticed a curious 
commentary on Mr Crom- 
arty’s professed lack of in- 
terest in womankind. His 
single eye lit up for an instant, 
and he moved sharply in his 
chair, and then as suddenly 
repressed all sign of interest. 
A minute or two later the 
visitor jumped up. on 
“Well,” said he; “I guess 
you're pretty busy, and I’ve 
been talking too leng as it is. 
Let me have that statement 
as quick as you like. Good 
morning!” i 
He strode to the door, shut 
it behind him, and then, when 
he’ was on the landing, his 
movements became suddenly 
















































more leisurely. Instead of 
striding downstairs he stood 
looking ‘curiously in turn at 
each closed deor. It was an 
old-fashioned heuse, and rather 
a rabbit-warren ef an office, 
and it would seem as though 
for some reason he wished to 
leave no door unwatched. In 
a moment he heard the law- 
yer’s bell ring, and very: slowly 
he moved down a step or twe, 
while a clerk answered the 
call and withdrew. And then 
he. took a cigar from his case, 
bit off the end, and felt for 
matches—all this being very 
deliberately done, and his eye 
following the elerk. Thus, 
when a girl emerged from 
the room along a passage; 
she met, apparently quite 
accidentally, Mr Cromarty of 
Stanesland. 

At the first glance it was 
quite evident that the meet- 
ing gave more pleasure to the 
gentleman than to the lady. 
Indeed, the girl seemed too dis- 
concerted te hide the fact. 

“Geod morning; Miss Far- 
mond,” said he, with what 
seemed intended for an air of 
surprise,—as though he had 
no idea she had been within 
a mile of him. ‘ You coming 
to see Simon on business 
too?” And then, taking the 
cue from her constrained man- 
ner, he added hurriedly, and 
with a note of dejeetion he 
could not quite hide, “ Well, 
good-bye.” 

The girl’s expression sud- 
denly changed, and with that 
change the laird of Stanes- 
land’s curious movements be- 
came very explicable, for her 
face was singularly charming 
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when she smiled, It was a 
rather pale but fresh and 
clear-skinned face, wide at 
the forehead and narrowing 
to a firm little chin, with 
long-lashed expressive eyes, 
and a serious expression in 
repose. Her smile was can- 
did, a little coy, and irresiat- 
ibly engaging, and her voice 
was very pleasant, rather low, 
and most engaging too. She 
was of middle height and 
dressed. in mourning. Her 
age seemed rather under than 
over twenty. 

“Oh,” she said, with a touch 
of hesitation at first, “‘I didn’t 
mean——” She breke off, 
glanced at the clerk, who being 
a discreet young man was now 
in the background, and then 
with lowered voice confessed, 
“The fact is, Mr Cromarty, 
I’m net really supposed to be 
here at all. That’s to ‘say, 
nobedy knows I am.” 

Mr Cromarty looked in- 
finitely relieved. 

‘‘And you don’t want any- 
body to know?” he said in his 
outspoken way. “ Right you 
are. I can lie lew and say 
nothing, or lie hard and say 
what you like; whichever you 
choose.” 


“But. please don’t 
think I’m doing anything very 


” 


wrong. 
“T’ll think what you tell me,” 
he said gallantly. “I was 
thinking Silent Simon was in 
luck’s way—but perhaps you're 
ing to wig him?” 
e"she laughed and shook her 
head. 
“Can you imagine me daring 
te wig Mr Simon Rattar?” 
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/4I guess he needs waking 
up now and then like other 
people. He's been slackin 
over my business. In fact, 
can’t quite make him out this 
morning. He’s not quite his 
usual self for some reason. 
Don’t be afraid to wig him if 
he needs it!” : 

The clerk in the: back- 

ound coughed and Miss Cicely 
ee moved towards the 
door of the lawyer's room, 
but Ned Cromarty seemed re- 
luctant te end the meeting so 
quickly. 

“How did you come?” he 
asked. 

“Walked,” she smiled. 


Miss Cicely Farmond’s air 
as she entered Simon Rattar’s 
room seemed compounded of 
a little shyness, considerable 
trepidation, and yet more de- 
termination, In her low voice 
and with a fleeting smile she 
wished him good morning, like 
an acquaintance with whom 
she was quite familiar, and 
then with a serious little 
frown, and fixing her engaging 
eyes very straight upon him, 
she made the surprising de- 
mand— 

“Mr Rattar, I. want you 
to tell me honestly who I 
am.” 

Fer an instant Simon’s cold 
eyes opened very wide, and 
then he was gazing at her 
after his usual silent and 
steadfast manner. . 

“Who you are?” he re- 
peated after a few seconds’ 
pause. 


V. THE THIRD VISITOR, 
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“Walked! .And how are 
you going back?” 

“Walk again.” 

“T say, he suggested 
eagerly, “I’ve got my trap 
in. Let me drive you!” .. » 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you to 
think of it,” * 

“That's settled then, I'll 
be on the look-out when you 
leave old Simen’s den.” 

He raised his cap and went 
downstairs this time without 
any hesitation. He had for- 
gotten te light b's cigar, and 
it was probably as a substitute 
for smoking that he found 
himself whistling, 


‘* Yes. Indeed, Mr. Rattar, 
I smsist on knowing !”’ 

Simon smiled slightly. 

‘And what makes you think 
I can assist you to—er— 
recover your identity, Miss 
Farmond ?” 

“To discover it, not recover 
it,” she corrected. ‘Don’t 
you really know that I am 
honestly quite ignorant?” 

Mr Rattar shook his head 
cautiously, 

“It is not for me to hazard 
an opinion,” he answered. 

“Oh, please, Mr Rattar,” she 
exclaimed, “don’t be so dread- 
fully cautious! Surely you 
can't have thought that I 
knew all the time!” 

Again he was silent. for a 
moment, and then inquired— 

‘Why do yeu come to me 
now ?” 

“Becanse I must know! 
Because — well, because it is 
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so unsatisfactory not knowing 
for various reasons.” 

“And why are you so posi- 
tive that I can tell you?” 

“ Because all my affairs and 
arrangements went through 
your hands, and of course you 
know!” 

Again he seemed to reflect 
for a moment. . 

“ May I ask, Miss Farmond,” 
he inquired, “why, in that 
ease, you think I shouldn’t 
have told you before, and why 
—also in that case—I should 
tell you now?” 

This inquiry seemed to dis- 
concert Miss Farmond a little. 

“Oh, of course I presume 
Sir Reginald and you had 
some reasons,” she admitted. 

‘And don’t you think then 
we have them still?” 

“I can’t honestly see why 
you should make such a mys- 
tery of it—especially as I can 
guess the truth perfectly 
easily!” 

“If you can guess it—” he 

an. 

“Qh, please don’t answer 
me like that! Why won't you 
tell me?” 

He seemed to consider the 
point for a moment, and then 
he said— 

“T am not at all sure that I 
am at liberty to tell you, Miss 
Farmond, without further con- 
sultation.” 

“Has Sir Reginald really 
any good reasons for not tell- 
ing me?” 

“Have you asked him that 
question ?” 

“No,” she confessed, ‘‘He 
and Lady Cromarty have been 
so frightfully kind, and yet so 
—so reserved on that subject, 
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that I have never liked to ask 
them direct. But they know 
that I have guessed, and they 
haven’t done anything to pre- 
vent me finding out more for 
myself, which means that they 
really are quite willing to let 
me find out if I can.” 

He shook his head. 

“I am afraid I shall require 
more authority than that,” 

She pursed her lips and 
looked at the floor in silence, 
and then she rose, 

“Well, if you absolutely re- 
fuse to tell me anything, Mr 
Rattar, I suppose——” 

A dejected little shrug com- 
pleted her sentence, and as she 
turned towards the deor her 
eloquent eyes looked at him 
for a moment beneath their 
long lashes with an expres- 
sion in them that might have 
moved a atatue. Although 
Simon Rattar had the repu- 
tation of being impervious to 
woman's wiles, he may have 
been moved by this unspoken 
appeal. He certainly seemed 
struck by something, for, even 
as her back was turning 
towards him, he said suddenly 
and in a distinctly different 
voice— 

“You say you can guess 
yourself?” 

She nodded, and added with 
a pathetic coaxing note in her 
low voice— 

“But I want to know!” 

“Supposing,” he suggested, 
“you were to tell me precisely 
how much you do know already, 
and then I could judge whether 
the rest might or might not be 
divulged.” 

Her face brightened, and she 
returned to her chair with s 
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promptitude that suggested 
she was not unaccustomed to 
win a lost battle with these 
weapons. 

“Well,” she said, “it was 
only six months sgo—when 
mother died—that I first had 
the least suspicion there was 
any mystery about me—any- 
thing to hide. I knew she 
hadn’t always been happy, 
and that her trouble had 
something to do with my 
father, simply because she 
hardly ever mentioned him. 
But she lived at Eastbourne, 
just like plenty of other widows, 
and we had a few friends, 
though never very many, and 
I was very happy at school, 
ati so I never troubled much 
about things,” 

“And knew nothing up till 
six months age?” asked Simon, 
who was following her story 
very attentively. 

“Nothing at all. Then, 
about a month after mother’s 
death, I got a note from you 
asking me to go up to London 
and meet Sir Reginald Crom- 
arty. I had never even heard 
of him before! Well, I went, 
and he was simply as kind 
as—well, as he always is to 
everybody, and said he was 
& kind of connection of my 
family, and asked me to pay 
them a long visit to Keldale.” 

“Hew long age, precisely, 
lhe bi 

e looked a little surprised. 

“Oh, you know exactly. 
Almost just four months ago, 
wasn’t it?” 

He nodded, but said nothing, 
and she went on— 

“From the very first it had 
seemed very strange that I had 


Simon. 





never heard a word about the 
Cromarty’s frem mother, and 
as soon as I got to Keldale 
and met Lady Cromarty, I 
felt sure there was something 
wrong. I mean that I wasn't 
an ordinary distant relation. 
For one thing, they never 
spoke of our relationship, and 
exactly what sort of cousins 
we were; and considering how 
keen Sir Reginald is on his 
pedigree and all his relations 
and everybody, that alone 
made me certain I wasn’t 
the ordinary kind. That was 
obvious, wasn’t it?” 

“It seems so,” the lawyer 
admitted cautiously. 

“Of course it was! Well, 
one day I happened to be 
looking over an old photo- 
graph album, and suddenly I 
saw my father’s photograph ! 
Mother had a miniature of 
him—TI have it still, and I 
was certain it was the same 
man. I pulled myself to- 
gether, and asked Sir Reginald 
in @ very ordinary voice who 
that was, and I could see that 
both he and Lady Cromarty 
jumped a little He had to 
tell me it was his brother 
Alfred, and I discovered he 
had long been dead; buat 
I didn’t try te get any more 
information from them, I 
applied to Bisset.” 

he gave a little laugh, and 
looked at him with a touch 
of defiance. His inscrutable 
countenance appeared to annoy 
her. 

“Well?” he remarked. 

“Perhaps you think I 
oughtn’t to have gone to a 
butler about such a thing, 
but Bisset is practically one 
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ef the family, and I didn’t 
give him the least idea of 
what I was after. I simply 
drew him on the subject of 
the Cromarty family history, 
and among other things—that 
didn’t so much interest me—I 
found that Mr Alfred Cromarty 
Was never married, and seemed 
to have had rather a gay repu- 
tation,” 

She looked at him with an 
expression that would have 
immediately converted any 
susceptible man into a fellow- 
conspirator, and asked in her 
most enticing voice— 

“Need you ask what I 
guessed? What is the use in 
not telling me simply whether 
I have guessed right!” 

Silent Simon’s face re- 
mained a mask. 

“What precisely did you 


guess?” 

“That my mother wasn’t 
married,” she said, her voice 
falling very low, “and I am 
really Sir Reginald’s niece, 
though he never can acknow- 
ledge it—and I don’t want 


him to! But Ido want to be 
sure. Dear Mr Rattar, won't 
you tell me?” 

Dear Mr Rattar never re- 
laxed a muscle, 

“Your seems very 
probable;” he admitted, 

“But tell me definitely.” 
, “ Why?” he inquired coldly. 

“Oh, have you no curiosity 
yourself—especially about who 
your parents were; supposing 
you didn’t know?” 

“Then it’s only out of curi- 
osity that you inquired?” 


Simon, 
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“Only!” she repeated, with 
a world of woman's scorn, 
“But what sort of motives 
did you expect? I have 
walked in the whole way this 
morning, just to end the snug- 
pense of wondering! Ofcourse 
I'll never tell a soul you told 
me. 

She threw on him a moving 
smile. 

“You needn’t actually tell 
me outright. Just use some 
legal word—‘ Alibi’ if I am 
right, and ‘forgery’ if I’m 
wrong!” 

Silent Simon’s sudden glance 
chilled her smile. 

She evidently felt she had 
been taking the law in vain, 

“I only meant——” she 
began anxiously. 

“T must consult Sir Regin- 
ald,” he interrupted brusquely, 

She made no further effort. 
That glance seemed to have 
subdued her spirit. 

‘‘T am sorry I have bothered 
you,” she said as she went, 

As the door closed behind 
her, Mr Rattar took out his 
handkerchief and wiped his 
brow and his neck. And then 
he fell. to work again upon 
the recent recerds of the 
firm. Yet, absorbed though 
he seemed, whenever a door 
opened or shut sharply or 6 
step sounded distinotly outside 
his room, he would look up 
quickly and listen, and that 
expression would come into his 
eye which both Mary MacLean 
and Mr Ison had described 
as the look of one who was 
watched. 


(To be continued.) 











Factna each other across 
the southern part of the 
North Sea were the epposing 
submarine bases of Harwich 
and Flanders. The boats from 
these bases occasionally met 
and fought, but in the main 
their duties lay well apart. 
Harwich boats worked off the 
Bight, while the Flanders ports 
were bases for U-boats to 
start from on their way down 
Channel to the traffic routes. 
The losses of the Flanders 
boats were heavy—so were the 
losses of the VIIIth Flotilla 
at Harwich, especially in 1916. 
In that year the VIIIth 
Flotilla submarine officers 
passed a self-denying ordin- 
ance to reduce their consump- 
tion of alcohol. (Now what I 
am leading up to is a com- 
parison of British and German 
mentality, because I think the 
question of personnel to be 
infinitely more important than 
that of material:) The fact is, 
that heavy losses do affect 
those who are left to carry 
on the work. A boat comes 
back to harbour with her 
Officers and crew tired and 
glad to be home again; they 
are perhaps met with, “ Did 
you see anything of Seventy- 
six? He’s been overdue three 
days. He was next to you— 
off Ameland. Yeu didn’t hear 
anything go up? Oh, well, 
you'll probably ‘have that 
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billet next week and you may 
find out... .” 

Well, it does affect people, 
and there is undoubtedly a 
great feeling of relief at get- 
ting back to harbour safely. 
In the Navy, where wines 
and spirits are free of duty, 
alcohol is cheap and obtain- 
able, and alcohol is a relief 
from werry and an opiate for 
tired nerves. But the war 
has never seen a case of dis- 
ciplinary action being neces- 
sary to control our submarine 
officers. It is a difficult ques- 
tien to approach in print, 
as the temperance argument 
seems to oall out such 
strongly -expressed opinions 
from the advecates pro and 
oon; but while I have no 
idea of holding up submarine 
officers as paragons of ab- 
stinence (for I hardly know 
any who are teetotallers), 
there is no doubt that they 
fully realised that only meder- 
ation could keep them efficient 
for war. 

Over in Flanders it was 
the rule for U-boats to base 
at Bruges, and to use only 
Ostend and Zeebrugge as 
they passed through on their 
way to and from the sea. At 
Bru the U-boat officers 
had a mess at the house of 
M. Catalle—a large, well- 
furnished, and comfortable 
building near the docks. 
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There the officers had made 
the cellars (three inter-con- 
nected vaults) into an un- 
derground Rest for Tired 
Workers. All around the 
walls are painted frescoes 
illustrating the minds of the 
patrons, The frescees are 
over two feet in depth, and 
are well executed in the type 
of German humour one meets 
in the Berlin comie papers. 
There are mines, projectiles, 
&o,, with the conventional 
faces and hats of John Bull, 
France, and other Allies ; 
dancing with the mines are 
torpedoes, some of which 
carry on them the faces of 
dead U-boat officers. Beneath 
the frescoes are mottoes— 
such as, “ Drink, fer to-mor- 
row you may die”—*“ Life is 
short, and you'll be a long 
time dead.” Between the 


pictures are smaller paintings 


of monkeys drinking cham- 
o. 

After dinner, according to 
witnesses, the officers would 
retire to these cellars and 
drink. There is little ventila- 
tion, and the atmosphere must 
have been fairly thick with 
smoke and fumes. Drinking 
sometimes continued till 8 a.m. 
—a horrible hour at which to 
be drank. It is reported by 
Belgians that the officers got 
through four thousand bottles 
of wine in three weeks. 
Taking the high estimate of 
an average of twenty officers 
always present, this means ten 
bottles per head a day—which 
is absurd. It is probable, 
however, that the competitors 
broke or gave away a good 
many bottles. But there is 
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no doubt they went at it 
pretty fast; one officer wag 
drunk and incapable for five 
days on end, and (as appar- 
ently there was considered to 
be a limit of four days for 
states of coma) on the fifth 
day was ordered to sea 
the Captain of the Flotilla 
‘to oool his head.” The 
whole impression one gets 
from the local stories is one 
of fear, morbid excitement, 
and drink. The pictures con- 
jured up are unpleasant: the 
early morning scene in the 
cellars when a few hiccough- 
ing stalwarts still sat over 
their wine—the guttural at- 
tempt at song—the pale glow 
of electric lamps through 
swirling smoke—the reek of 
aloohol—the litter of bottles— 
and the frightened face of the 
Belgian chambermaid peering 
round the angle of the cellar 
stairs. ‘Karl and Schmidt 
have not returned—God * 
the English! Open 
bottles, yes and let us J 
that our turn is coming!” 

How the flotillas were able 
to do efficient work at all is 
a puzzle; but the Flanders 
Flotillas did: the Allies a lot 
of harm. Had it not been 
the oustom of the officers to 
throw off restraint in harbour, 
we might have suffered a good 
deal more—how much more 
only a student of psychology 
can guess. But there is no 
doubt of this—and a com- 
parison of the Harwich and 
Flanders Flotillas shows it— 
the British take to games to 
soothe their nerves and the 
Germans to drink. 

It is possibly something to 
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do with this trait that brought 
the major part of the U-boat 
successes into the hands of 
a few special officers. The 
ter part of the captains 
did little; a few ‘aces’? com- 
huge lists of sunken 
tonnage to their oredit (or 
otherwise). Judged by British 
Admiralty standards of effi- 
ciency, those few are the only 
enes who in our Serviee would 
have been retained at all. 
However, it is time I went 
on with the doings of our 
own boats. Human beings 
are so much mere important 
in war than are machines, 
that it is a temptation to 
describe them for preference. 
I would like to be able to talk 
about the submarine seamen 
also, but there is no greund 
for comparisen between our 
ewn men and the German 
machine-made. U-boat hand. 
One thinks of the German 
men as just things that 
opened or closed valves when 
barked at, and who never 
took any interest in what 
was going on outeide their 
particular stations, or in what 
the boat was doing. Our 
sailors are—well, to put it 
“socially,” they seem to be- 
long more to the middle than 
the lower class. They are 
certainly not machine-made 
or dull, and they are not re- 
lnctant to act accerding to 
their own judgment in the 
absence of an officer’s orders. 
Daring the war our sub- 
marines sank 54 enemy war- 
ships and 274 other vessels, 
These figures do not, of course, 
include the many warships 
which were damaged but 
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which were got baek into 
harbour, although they include 
the U-boats which our sub- 
marines destroyed. German 
ships are very well subdivided 
in compartments and take a 
lot of killing. Certainly on a 
medern war-vessel one torpedo- 
hit is very little use; it takes 
about four to make certain 
of sinking her. The Moltke 
(battle-cruiser) was hit with 
one torpedo forward in the 
Baltic by Commander Lau- 
rence, and again off Hiern’s 
Reef by Lieutenant Allen 
(right aft this time); on each 
occasion she got home safely, . 
Our own light oruiser Fal- 
mouth had to reeeive four tor- 
pedoes in succession before she 
sank, The Prinz Adalbert 
was torpedoed by Commander 
Horton in the Baltic off Cape 
Kola and returned safely to 
Kiel (sho could not take a hint, 
however, and after a long in- 
terval for repair she went east 
again and met Commander 
Goodheart of “E 8,” who sank 
her). Commander Laurence in 
“J 1” hit. the Kronpring and 
Grosser Kurfurst (battleships) 
in the North Sea, but both 
were got home safely. Our. 
later submarines were fitted 
with larger torpedoes and 
tubes, but the boats fitted with 
eighteen-inch terpedees made 
up the larger part of our 
fletillas, and it was realised 
by both our own and the 
enemy submarines that it took 
several hits with the smaller- 
size weapen to finish off a 
large ship, Perhaps the clear- 
est case on record is that of 
the Marlborough, the ship being 
hit by a torpedo a a8 Jat- 
Y 
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land battle and remaining in 
the line at the Fleet 

and continuing her firing as if 
she had never been touched. 
Older ships, as both sides 
found to their cost, were much 
more vulnerable. Probably the 
Turkish ships were the easiest 
of all to put down, as it is 
doubtful if their fatalistio 
officers troubled to keep the 
water-tight doors closed. 

It must be remembered that 
there is all the difference in 
the werld between a practice 
and a war attack. The war 
attack is usually unexpected, 
and is done under conditions 
of light and weather whieh 
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make things chancy, to say 
the least of it. In a practice 
attack an officer can after. 
wards usually plot on the 
chart for you every movement 
his boat and the enemy made, 
and give reasons for all orders 
he gave. After a war attack 
he would probably only be 
able to remember clearly such 
things as the periscope hoist- 
ing gear giving trouble and 
the hydreplane men appearing 
to be unaccountably deaf. I 
have mixed up several boats’ 
attacks in the following de- 
scription, and it would not be 
far wrong as an account of 
more, 


II, 


The mist closed in in swirl- 
ing clouds that came along the 


calm water in lines a few 
hundred yards apart, One 
moment through the periscope 
the captain of the L-boat 
sould see across the yellow- 
green water a band of fog 
crossing his bows—the next, 
he eould see nothing but the 
ripples that spread and van- 
ished astern a few feet from 
the top prism of the instru- 
ment, It had been a poor 
visibility day since dawn, and 
now it looked like being thick 
weather till dark, He called 
to the first lieutenant and 
gave an order. The hydro- 
plane wheels whirred and the 
boat tilted up and climbed to 
the accompaniment of sighs 
and roars, as a couple of 
external tanks were partly 
blown. The captain looked 
down as he climbed the con- 


ning-tower ladder: ‘Slow 
ahead, port motor—put a 
charge on starboard — stop 
blowing.” He threw back the 
lid and met the clammy touch 
of wet fog on his face, The 
boat was moving slowly east 
through a calm sea with only 
her conning-tower and guns 
above water, while a white 
line of foam running forward 
traced where her deck super- 
structure ran a few inches 
below the surface, If she had 
been on patrol anywhere but 
to the west of the VYL Light- 
ship the captain would have 
taken her to seventy feet and 
kept a hydrophone watch, but 
that billet is one that marks 
the end of a German-swept 
channel, and he wanted to 
watch from above for the first 
sign of the fog clearing, He 
sat on the conning-tower lip, 
his sea-booted legs resting on 
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the third ladder-rung, and his 
head twisting this way and 
that as he stared at the white 
wall of mist that was so 
close tohim. He had sat there 
barely a minute, and the boom- 
ing roar of the big charging 
engine had just begun sound- 
ing up the conning-tower when 
he slid forward and stood on 
the ladder with his head and 
shoulders only exposed; he 
leaned out to starboard trying 
tecatch again the faint note 
of a syren that he had felt 
rather than heard through 
the note of his own engine. 
Then something showed dark 
through the fog, a grey blur 
with a line of foam below, and 
the L-boat’s lid clanged down, 
and through her hull rang the 
startling, insistent blare of the 
electric alarm. The engine 
stopped, the port motor woke 
to full speed, and the control- 
room was alive with sound and 
rapid movement, She inclined 
down by the bow as the cap- 
tain’s boots appeared down 
the ladder, and as he jumped 
to the deck his hasty oe at 
the gauge showed her to be 
already at twelve feet. But 
twelve feet by gauge means a 
conning-tower tep still exposed, 
and as the tanks filled and the 
internal noises died down 4 
sound could be heard to star- 
board—a noise of high-speed en- 
gines that swelled till it seemed 
that every second would bring 
the crash and roar of water 
each man could imagine so 
clearly. The gauge - needle 
checked at fifteen, then swung 
rapidly up to thirty; the faces 
watching it relaxed slightly — 
for the noise swelling ugh 
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the boat told of destroyers, and 
destroyers are shallow-draught 
vessels. The boat still raced on 
down, with the jerking 
round through 60-70-80... . 
“Hold her up, now—back to 
seventy, coxswain”’; theangle 
changed swiftly to “ bow-up” 
as the spinning wheels reversed 
and the boat checked at 
eighty-five; a pump began to 
stamp and hammer as it drove 
out the water from a midship 
tank, and as the trim settled, 
the big main motors were 
steadily eased back to “dead 
slow.” The first lieutenant 
looked up from the gauge and 
spoke over his shoulder to the 
captain. “I made it twelve 
seconds to twenty feet, sir; 
what was it that passed?” 

“You're a cheery optimist 
with your twelve seconds. 
Your watch is st 
Number One, It’s destroyers, 
and they didn’t give us much 
room either.” 


leok in a quarter of an hour. 
I believe if it wasn’t foggy 
I’d see them on the horizon 
now; that was a screening 
force that put us down. Here 
comes another.” 

Again the sound of a tur- 
bine-driven vessel came from 
the starboard hand. It 
swelled to its maximum and 
then suddenly died to a 
murmur, passing away to 
port. Twice more the warn- 
ing came, and then fell s 
silence of just five minutes by 
the captain’s wrist - watch. 
‘‘Bring her up—twenty-four 
feet—and don’t break surface — 
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now.” He turned round to 
the periscope as the boat 
climbed and tested the raising 
gear, making the big shining 
tube move a few feet up and 
down. As the gauge moved 
to the 30 mark, the periscope 
rose with a rush, and he bowed 
his head to the eye-piece in 
readiness for an early glimpse 
of the surface world. At 
twenty-five feet a grunt of 
satisfaction and a quick swing 
round of the periscope spoke of 
his relief at being able to see 
at all; the feg was clearing 
and he was diving across one 
of the long lanes made in the 
mist by the rising wind. He 
turned the boat through eight 
points to keep her in the lane, 
turning up-wind to meet the 
clearer visibility that was com- 
ing. As he steadied on the 
new course he stiffened in his 
crouching attitude, staring te 
port: “Action Stations—evo- 
lution, now get a move on.” 
The clatter and excitement 
of flooding tubes and opening 
doors lasted hardly sixty sec- 
onds, but it was punctuated by 
several sentences from the 
periscope position such as: 
“Are you going to get those 
tubes ready?” and less plain- 
tively, “How much some- 
thing longer now?” The cap- 
tain’s thoughts were out in the 
mist above him where his range 
of view was bounded on two 
sides by faintly seen grey 
masses that rushed past him 
at close range. The reports of, 
“Ready, bow tubes”; “beam 
tubes ready, sir,” came threugh 
the voice-pipes as the first 
lieutenant hurried from for- 
ward, panting from his exer- 
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tions. ‘‘All ready, sir,” he 
said, and paused for breath, 
“What is it, sir; oan you 
see? ...” The captain inter. 
rupted : * Yes,” he said, “ blink- 
in’ mist and battle-cruisers, 
Port. beam, stand by; port 
beam, fire! Starboard twenty- 
five; stop port, full speed star- 
board; look out forrard, Num- 
ber One, I’m going to let go 
the lot.” 

The first lieutenant van- 
ished through the centrol-room 
door as the familiar sound of a 
destroyer passing at short range 
began again to fillthe boat. At 
the periscope the captain swore 
silently and continuously at 
the mist, the enemy, and the 
L-boat. He was between the 
destreyer screen and the big 
ships; the whele High Sea 
Fleet seemed to be coming by, 
and he had the very vaguest 
idea of their formation or even 
of their course, His first tor- 
pedo had missed, and it was 
more than likely the track of 
it would be seen. The L-boat 
spun reund under the drive of 
the serew and the helm she 
carried, and as two destroyers 
of the screen converged on her 
periscope in high fountains of 
spray, she fired her bow salvo of 
torpedoes at the nearest of the 
big dim ships that crossed her 
bows. The range was short 
and the salvo ragged, for one 
terpede “hung in the tube” 
a few seconds before leaving, 
its engines roaring and driving 
the water from the tube over 
the men abaft it in a drench- 
ing shower. That torpedo hit 
the ship astern of and beyond 
the target—the first bew tor- 


pedo to leave exploding right 
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aft on the target herself. The 
converging destroyers swerved 
outwards slightly to avoid 
mutual collision, and the two 
‘ Wasserbomben”’ they dropped 
as they turned were let go more 
in anger than with accurate 
aim. Thirty feet down the 
L-boat, her forward tanks 
flooding and her nose down 
at an angle of 15°, was driv- 
ing her gauge round in an 
urgent hurry to gain depth. 
Seventy—eighty—ninety - five. 
“Hold her up now. Blew 
number two external. Slow 
both —dammit, hold her up, 
man. Stop both—hold on, 
everybody 1” 

The gauge-needle went round 
with a rush; there wasa hea 
shock, and the boat’s bow 
sprang upwards (the captain, 
holding with one arm to the 
periscope and bracing his feet, 
had a momentary vision in his 
memory of a photograph of a 
Tank climbing a parapet—a 
trivial recellection of a Bond 
Street shop window); she 
rolled to starboard as the 
gauge - needle jumped back 
from a hundred and twenty 
to the hundred mark, then 
bounced again as her tail 
touched, rolled to port, and 
slid along the bottom to rest 
on an even keel. Whang- 
bang-whang. The explosions 
of depth-charges passed over- 
head and made the lights 
flicker; then a succession of 
fainter reports continuing to 
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the southward told of a ehase 
misled in the mist, A voice 
spoke from a tube at the 
captain’s side, “ Did they hit, 
sir?” 

The captain was feeling 
vaguely in his pockets, A 
reaction from the tense con- 
centration of the last few 
minutes was approaching, and 
the. habits of an habitual 
smoker were galling to him. 
‘‘Yes, I think so,” he said, 
“but there were so many 
explosions I can’t swear to 
it. We'll know when we 
get in.” 

He took a cigarette from 
his case and lit it. The match 
burned blue and went out 
quickly; the cigarette gave 
him .a mouthful of. acrid 
smoke, and also failed. The 
short time the conning-tower 
had been open before the de- 
stroyers came had not cleared 
the air, and the work and 
excitement of the crew in the 
attack had consumed as much 
oxygen as if the boat had been 
diving for a summer’s day. 
There is only one kind of 
cigarette which will burn in 
bad air; a stoker kneeling by 
the main line flooding-valve 
fumbled in his cap, and then 
held out a packet of five of 
them to the captain. The 
officer took one with a grunt 
of thanks, lit it, and speke 
again. ‘Watch remain at 
diving -stations—fall out the 
rest—toerpedo hands reload.” 


Iil, ‘ 
I am just branching off to (Lieutenant Carlyon Britton). 


the Adriatic a moment to de- 
scribe a patrol trip by “E 21” 


In this account of British sub- 
marine doings I have been 
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avoiding such incidents as have 
been already much better 
treated of by writers such as 
Rudyard ipling and Sir 
Henry Newbolt, There are, 
however, a good many inei- 
dents for which they had not 
space in their accounts, and 
mention of such incidents here 
will lay stress on the fact that 
submarine work was contin- 
uous throughout the war, and 
was not a matter of spasmodic 
effort. 

On the 30th June 1918 
“E 21,” being @ unit of our 
flotilla working with the Italian 
Navy, torpedoed and sank an 
Austrian ammunition trans- 
port inshore close to Piana, 
one of the islands that fringe 
the Dalmatian coast. She then 
fired at an escorting o- 
boat (who dodged and saved 
herself), and she was then 
bombed by an aeroplane with- 
On the 


out receiving damage. 
ist July she charged her bat- 
teries in Mid-Adriatic and 


moved east towards Lissa 
Island. On arrival there she 
dived up to St Giorgio harbour 

wonder what Tegetthof 
would have thought of this sort 
of thing in 18647), only turning 
back a mile from the entrance 
when it was plain that there 
were noships inside, Shemoved 
on along the eoast and looked 
into Civita Vecchia, but saw 
nothing worth attack there. 
Between Brazza Island and 
Lesina Island runs the Greco 
de Lesina Channel—a gap 
rather after the pattern of the 
Dardanelles. E 21 dived to 
130 feet to pass under the 
minefield which guards the 
“narrows,” and went through 
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by compass and dead reckon. 
ing. After four hours she rose 
and, being then well through 
the straits, proceeded towards 
Makarska on the surface, 
At dawn she dived again and 
did a sweep round the bay, 
finding no shipping In the har- 
bours. Returning that even- 
ing, she safely negotiated the 
minefield at 130 feet depth and 
preceeded west and north to 
look at Zerovia Island, near the 
locality where she had sunk the 
transport. She found nothing 
to fire at there, and the weather 
getting misty and bad for peri- 
scope work, she shaped course 
back to Brindisi on the 4th, 
She had been sent out to catch 
Austrian transports, and hav- 
ing sunk one which was well 
out on its way, and having been 
bombed for doing so, she had 
gone right back along the 
traffic route to see if “running 
to heel” would provide another 
chance, while at the same time 
her absence would give time 
for the excitement off Piana to 
die down, On her return she 
found it had died down to the 
extent of nothing being in 
sight; but her strategy had 
nevertheless been sound and 
well conceived, 

Aeroplane bombs around the 
Heligoland Bight became com- 
mon in 1918. A typical “ Air- 
craft” report comes from 
“E 56” (Lieutenant Satow) in 
May of that year. Her station 
was by the South Dogger Bank 
Light :— 


“93rd May.—South Dogger, bear- 
ing north Smiles atlam. 430 am.; 
a a Be in sight N.E.—a long way 
off. 10 a™.: 4 seaplane in 
periscope two miles on port beam 
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ioming towards me—dived 60 ft.— 
altered course to west. 10.15: one 
-bomb—dived to 90 ft.—up to peri 
scope depth and continued patrol. 
6.20 p.m.: three bombs—dived to 
80 feet. 6.37: three bombs—altered 
course to N.E., depth 70 feet. 6.50: 
one bomb. 7.37 p.m.: at 80 feet 
six or seven bombs dropped, three of 
them close to boat. 

“96th May.—Sighted seaplane— 
dived 70 feet at 4.45 am. 9 a.m.: 
sighted seaplane—dived 80 feet. 
———— 12,15: one 


bomb dro eard ers 
—— 4 ws 3 tro bombs 
dro 4.20: one bom . 
Heard propellers and — 
440 p.M.: two bombs—propellers 
and sweep. 6.20 p.m.: one bomb a 
long way off— propellers heard — 
boat rolled in the wash of destroyers. 

“98th May.—4.45 am.: Sighted 
seaplanes bearin Berm 3.20 P.M. : 
sighted Zeppelin ing north. - 

“All bombs mentioned in this re- 
port were small ones.” 
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The attentions paidto “E56” 


° on the 26th call to mind the 


story of the E-boat which did 
a “orash” dive to avoid similar 
machines. The captain ar- 
rived at the foot of the conning- 
tower with a rush, his binoou- 
lars preceding him with a 
heavy thud and his oilskin 
coming after him; as ‘he 
touched the deck three bombs 
exploded on the surface just 
over his boat, the shock making 
him sit down suddenly. To 
the first lieutenant’s wun- 
spoken question of “ What, is 
it after us?” he answered with 
an absurd giggle, and “They’ve 
evidently seen me!” Students 
of Captain Bairnsfather’s 
drawings will catch the al- 
lusion, 


IV, 


I will conclude the accounts 
of typical submarine v. sub- 
marine engagements by the 
case of “EK 34” (Lieutenant 
Tulleyne) and a U-boat off 
Harwich on the 10th May 
1918. 

“KE 34” was returning to 
harbour after a trip. She was 
actually in the swept channel 
leading into Harwich, and 
could pretty well take it for 
granted that any vessel met 
with so neat home would be 
friendly. As boats get near 
their base it is usual to begin 
the cleaning-up work which is 
so necessary after a trip, and to 
get ready generally for harbour 
routine again, “E 34” saw 
a submarine ahead steering 
north, and, treating her as 
hostile until her identity could 


be established, dived at once jj 


to attack. Fifteen minutes 
later Lieutenant Tulleyne, in 
no doubt at all about what 
his target's nationality was, 
fired both bow tubes and sank 
her. He then rose, and pro- 
ceeded to pick up the only sur- 
vivor, who happened to be the 
captain, and who was in pretty 
bad condition from shock and 
immersion. 

Captain (S.), H.M.S, Maid- 
stone, comments on the affair 
as follows :— 

“T am pleased to be able to record 
that, with the two submarines meet- 
ing end on—the one in enemy waters 
and the other just returning to base 
after a somewhat difficult —— 
operation—it was thesubmarine whi 
might have been expected to have been 
least on the gut vive which scored the 
success. This reflects great credit on 
Lieutenant gga to and his ship’s 


company, as it shows they were in 
respects ready.” 
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It is prebable that this in- 
cident caused a number of our 
other officers secretly to wonder 
whether, in “E 34’s” place, 
they would have been equally 
successful and prompt. 

The captain of the U-boat 
was a charming prisoner. He 
was taken aboard the Maidstone 
and put in a cabin under 
medical care. His clothes were 
dried and other clothes given 
him, When he had recovered 
he went off to a prisoners’ 
camp, from whence he wrote 
peremptory letters to the Maid- 
stone officers accusing them of 
having stolen his waistcoat, and 
presenting a bill for its value 
if not instantly returned. The 
Maidstone view of the matter 
was that they hadn’t got his 
beastly waistcoat, didn’t believe 
he’d ever had one, and wouldn’t 
touch it with a barge-pole if 
hehad. Considering they could 
not have treated him with more 
consideration if he had been 
one of themselves, and that 
incidentally they had saved his 
life—well, the Hun is a queer 
person and we'll never be able 
to understand him. 

The story of the sinking of 
“E14” (Lieut.-Commander 
White) in the Dardanelles has 
already appeared in print, so 
I shall not tell it again. But 
the thought of German sub- 
marine officers leads to com- 
parisons, and perhaps a sub- 
marine sailor had better give 
his views about it here :— 


“ Copy of letter received by H.M.S. 
Adamant from Petty Officer R. A. 
Perkins (late of 8/M “ E14”), Prisoner 
of War, No. 5456, Fabrique de 
Cement, Eski Hissar, Guebzeh, Asia 
Minor.” 

“Dear S1r,—No doubt the officers 
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and men of the Adamant and sub. 
marines would like to know what 
became of the captain and two 
officers. I am very sorry to say that 
Mr White was almost blown to pieces 
by a large shell which wounded three 
other men, and I believe it killed 
Mr Drew, as I was with both of 
them. I saw the captain’s body, but 
nothing of Mr Drew, so I think he 
must have been killed and fell into 
the sea. Mr Blasset was last seen in 
the engine-room, so went down with 
the boat. It was a credit to us all to 
think that we had such a brave cap- 
tain, and, sir, if only I could mention 
a few things about him ; but owing to 
his coolness he saved the boat a 
dozen times. It is a great pity that 
no officer was saved to tell the tale. 
I also mention A.B. Mitchell and 
Signalman Trimbell for gallantry in 
diving over and saving the life 
of Prichard, Ord. Tel., who was 
badly wounded, and would have lost 
his life had it not been for both of 
these men keeping him afloat until 
assistance arrived. I am glad to say 
that all men that were wounded were 
sent to hospital ten minutes after 
being captured, and were treated 
very well. The remaining five men, 
except Stoker Reed, have had a bad 
attack of fever since being captured. 
We are all sorry that so few men were 
saved, and, as I have said, our gallant 
captain. This is all I have to report,” 


Being the senior survivor, 
Petty Officer Perkins reports 
as such, If his officers had 
lived I think it probable we 
would have heard something 
to the credit of Petty Officer 
Perkins, 

The escape of Lieut.-Com- 
mander Cochrane from Asia 
Minor is being described in 
‘Maga,’ The account of how 
he became a prisoner seems to 
indieate that he was not likely 
to remain a submissive cap- 
tive :— 

“6.30 a.m.: Passed Kilid Bahr at 
200 yards—the periscope being fired 
on by the forts without result. 
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“7.30: Sighted the buoys of the 
submarine net off Nagara Point. 
Dived to 100 feet and increased to 
74 knots. 

“The bows cut through the net as 


the starboard peller fouled and 
stopped the — motor. Went 
-a-port and port motor to full 
speed. Boat fell off to port and lay 
lel to and much entangled in 
the net, I tried to turn the boat’s 
head to south and pass through 
the net. 
“8.30 a.m.: A mine exploded a 
few hundred feet from the boat, no 


— being done. 
“ After about two hours manceuvr- 
ing the boat was turned to the south- 
ward, and repeated attempts to get 
clear were made at depths of from 
60 to 130 feet by going full speed 
ahead and astern, Boat was now 
held by the net fore and aft. 
“10,30 a.m. : A mine was exploded 
close to the boat. The explosion was 
violent, but no damage was done to 
the hull. After this explosion the 
boat was much freer than before, and 
in the that further attempts to 
blow up the boat might result in com- 
pletely freeing her,’ I decided to re- 
main submerged at a good depth till 
after dark, when it might be ible 
to come to the surface and clear the 
obstruction. Burned all confidential 


papers. 

By 2 p.m. battery power was much 
reduced and further attempts to get 
clear were given up. for a time. 

“6.40 p.m.: A mine was exploded a 
few feet from the hull ; the explosion 
was very violent—electric lights and 
other small fittings being broken. 
The motors were at once started in 
the hope that the net had been de- 
stroyed ; but this was not the case. 
The presence of enemy craft on the 
surface having made it impossible to 
come to the surface after dark and 
so clear the obstruction, I decided to 
come up and remove the crew from 
the boat before blowing her up. The 
boat was brought to the surface with- 
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out difficulty, and when the conning- 
tower was above water Lieutenant 
Leaife went on deck to surrender the 
crew. Fire was immediately opened 
on him from light guns on shore and 
three motor-boats which were lying 
round ‘E 7.’ As soon as the excite- 
ment had died down and the enemy 
officers had regained control of their 
men, two motor-boats came alongside 
and the officers and men were taken 
off without difficulty. This operation 
was carried out under the orders of 
German submarine officers, The boat 
was sunk as soon as she was clear of 
men, and a time-fuse having been 
fired, subsequently blew up. 

‘‘ Throughout the day the discipline 
and behaviour of the crew was excel- 
lent. This was particularly notice- 
able at the time of the third explo- 
sion. At this time the crew had been 
fallen out from their i and 
many of them were asleep. On bein 
called to their stations every man wen 
quietly to his place, although the 
violence of the explosion was such 
as to convince every one that the 
boat was badly damaged. 

“ . . Petty Officer Sims, L.T.O., 
was in charge of the after-switch- 
board, and continued throughout the 
any to work. the star motor, 
although much hampered by smoke 
cap of molten copper, due to 

age received by the motor 
and starting resistances while freeing 
the propeller.” 

Lieut.-Commander Cochrane 
attempted to escape, but after 
covering 200 miles was, with 
Lieut,-Commander Stoker of 
“AE 2,” captured ten miles 
from the coast. They received 
a year’s imprisonment, and on 
August 18, 1918, Lieut.-Com- 
mander Cochrane started his 
suceessful trip, accompanied 
by seven military officers, back 
to England. 


and 
the 





1 The italics are mine—Author. 
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HOW BRITISH PRISONERS LEFT TURKEY, 


BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL E. H. KEELING, M.C, 


THE armistice with Turkey, 
igned on October 30, 1918, 
stipulated for the immediate 
collection in Constantinople of 
all prisoners of allied national- 
ity. Whoever it was that 
inserted this proviso on be- 
half of the Entente Powers 
must have been singularly 
ignorant either of the loca- 
tion of the prisoners or of 
the state of communications 
in Turkey in the fifth year 
of the war. For the officers 
and men interned on the 
European side of the Bos- 
phorus, or in camps within 
Asia Minor proper, Constan- 
tinople was probably a suit- 
able embarkation point. But 
the bulk of the rank and file 
were working far away in the 
Cilician Taurus and Amanus 
mountains, or on the still in- 
complete section of the Bagh- 
dad railway west of Mosul ; 
and although through com- 
munication by rail from these 
camps existed, repairs to the 
locomotives were so long over- 
due, and so little fuel was 
available, that the transperta- 
tion of everybody to Constan- 
tinople would have taken 
months. If the task had been 
attempted, our men would 
have suffered severely on the 
way from Turkish official 
neglect and incompetence, of 
which they had already such 
bitter experience. : 

Fortunately the opposing 
generals on the Mesopotamian 
and Syrian battle-fronts did 


not think it necessary to 
adhere strictly to the treaty 
made at Mudros. The present 
writer was at Baghdad when 
news arrived that the armis- 
tice had been signed, and as 
he had himself been a prisoner 
in Turkey, he was selected to 
visit the camps in’ Upper 
Mesopotamia, in order to ar- 
range for the evacuation of 
our men by whatever route 
seemed best, Our small party 
left Baghdad for Mosul—a 
journey of 250 miles up the 
right bank of the Tigris—on 
the evening of November 1. 
The British raiJhead was at 
Tikrit, and when our train 
reached it on the following 
morning, we had a farther 
two days’ journey by motor 
along the rough desert track 
which was called a road. 
After leaving Kaleh Shergat, 
where are the excavations of 
Assur, the first capital of ite 
Assyrian Empire, we cross 
the battlefield on which General 
Marshall had won a great 
victory a few days before. 
Corpses of men and animals, 
abandoned carts, pontoons, 
harness, ammunition, and half- 
burned papers strewed our 
course for many miles; but 
the enemy’s hasty retirement 
had thrown him all the quicker 
into the arms of the cavalry 
and armoured cars which cut 
off his retreat. Three months 
later the writer met in Turkey 
(near Diarbekr) the driver of 
one of the transport carts 
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which had fied. His was one 
of the few to escape, and he 
had led such a hard life since 
that he now bitterly regretted 
he had not stayed behind to be 
captured: a rather striking 
tribute to our reputation for 
humane treatment of pris- 
oners. Certainly the 13,000 
Turkish prisoners whom we 
met on our journey seemed 
well fed and well cared for 
—a contrast to the plight in 
which a similar number of 
our own men had passed 
along the same road in the 

posite direction after the 
fall of Kut. 

The situation in Mesopotamia 
at the moment when the arm- 
istice was signed was peculiar. 
The crushing defeat inflicted 
on the enemy bore some re- 
semblance, though on a smaller 
soale, to General Allenby’s 
great sweep in Syria. But 
whereas Aleppo was captured 
before the cessation of hostili- 
ties, the conclusion of the 
armistice found General Mar- 
shall, or rather General Fan- 
shawe’s Column, still “in the 
air” a few miles south of 
Mosul. Prisoners continued 
to come in even after the 
“ Hostilities will cease” tele- 
gram had been received from 
G.H.Q., and seme offers of 
surrender had to be refused, 
to the chagrin of the Turkish 
soldiers who made them, 
When, however, our cav 
reached Mosul, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, Ali Ihsan 
Pasha, refused to evacuate the 
place, and the remnants of his 
army continued te occupy it, 
while ourown troops bivouacked 
on the river bank below the 
town. The transport carts of 


the two forces mingled with 
one another outside the grain 
stores, and the enemy’s band, 
which had been heard practis- 
ing ‘‘ The God Save ” soon after 
our arrival, came to play out- 
side the French Censulate, 
which General Fanshawe had 
ocoupied. This rather  Gil- 
bertian situation continued for 
about a week, when General 
Marshall arrived from Bagh- 
dad, and insisted that Ali 
Ihsan should evacuate the 
town. 

The place was much changed 
since writer saw it, as a 
prisoner, in 1916. ee all 
Turkish towns are filthy; 
Mosul at the end of four years’ 
warwasall filth. After rain the 
streets must have been a quag- 
mire, but in dry weather the 
town was still more unpleasant, 
and so completely did the dust 
envelope it that when viewed 
from Nineveh on the opposite 
bank of the Tigris its minarets, 
dimly perceptible, looked like 
the mill chimneys of a Lanca- 
shire town. The inhabitants 
had suffered severely from 
famine during the war, and a 
reliable witness reported that 
they had even been driven to 
eat one another’s children. 
Most of the shops were closed, 
and so were two restaurants, 
one French and one Italian, in 
which the officers captured in 
Kut had been allowed to have 
their meals while staying in 
the tewn. The writer visited 
the barracks in which he and 
others had been interned, and 
found, still legible, their some- 
what morbid inscriptions upon 
the walls. 

Ali Ihsan reported that 
about 300 British and 1200 
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Indian . prisoners, with three 
doctors of the Indian Medical 
Service, had been collected at 
Nisibin, 120 miles north-west 
of Mosul, and that the only 
other allied prisoners in Meso- 
potamia were a small number 
of sick men in hospitals be- 
tween those two places. A few 
British soldiers who had been 
working as servants to German 
officers in Mosul were said to 
have gone north with their 
masters, who were making for 
the Black Sea across the moun- 
tains. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that on the fall of Da- 
mascus the Turks had intended 
te remove all their prisoners 
from Mesepotamia, and several 
hundred men were actually 
taken to the Amanus moun- 
tains, north of Alexandretta ; 
but the removal of the others 
could not be begun before 
Allenby’s occupation of Mus- 
limié junotion (north of Aleppo) 
eut communication by rail. 

General Marshall addressed 
a stern reply to Ali Ihsan, re- 
minding him of the disgraceful 
negleet of British prisoners 
during the war; warning him 
that the treatment te be ac- 
eorded te every Turkish com- 
mander in our hands depended 
on the efforts made to hand 
over our men ; and announcing 
that an officer would proceed 
to Nisibia to superintend their 
evacuation. 

Befere leaving Mosul on this 
mission the writer called on 
the Pasha to obtain a vécika 
for his journey through Turk- 
ish territory. Ali Ihsan was 
full of excuses for the enermous 
mortality among our men, 
He disclaimed all personal re- 
sponsibility, and no deubt with 
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reason, for he was not in charge 
of them during 1916-17, But 
he rashly went on to say that 
nearly all the deaths among 
the Kut men were due te 
contracted during the siege— 
a statement which even the 
Turkishdeath certificates prove: 
to be false — and wound up 
rather ineonsequently by re- 
marking that humanity for- 
bids the ill-treatment of pris- 
oners. Turkish officers who 
begin to talk (as they often do) 
of humanity sometimes get out 
of their depth, for their know- 
ledge of the subject is usually 
derived from newspapers; but 
this particular pasha was spe- 
cially qualified to speak, for 
he had organised the massacre 
of Armenians at Van. 

Our departure from Mosul 
was delayed for lack of petrol, 
which had to come all the way 
from Tikrit by road. Mean. 
while a visit was made to the 
cemetery opened in 1916 for 
British prisoners—a bare piece 
of ground south of the town 
without wall or fence. Only 
two graves—those of British 
officers — were marked 
atenes. The others — about 
130 in all—were jumbled to- 
gether with no marks or num- 
bers to distinguish them, but 
one stone stood at their head 
with a general inscription— 


HERE LIE 
British & InpIAN 
Prisoners OF Wark, 
WHO DIED In Mosvut 

1916. 


For this token of respect and 
for the stenes over the officers’ 
raves credit is due to the 


commandant. A list 
obtained from the Turkish 
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medical authorities showed 
that of 300 prisoners admitted 
to the hospital in 1916, 120 
had died in it. 

We left Mosul on November 
8 in two Ford cars—one of 
them carrying a reserve of 
petrol, Few other types of 
ear could have made headway, 
for the unmetalled track had 
been ploughed into deep fur- 
rows by the heavy steel-tyred 
German motor-lorries, some of 
which were seen derelict by the 
roadside. We overtook large 
parties of Turkish soldiers en 
route from Mosul with many 
hundreds of baggage-carts and 
mules and a few guns and ma- 
chine- guns; but the country 
itself, though exceedingly fertile 
even without irrigation, seemed 
to be inhabited only by a few 
nomads, and as we could not 
find a village, we were obliged 
to bivouac for a rainy night. 

At Tel Ugqnah, next day, 
we came to a German depot 
and hespital on the line of 
the Baghdad railway. The 
attempt te continue the stand- 
ard gauge from the railhead 
at Nisibin to Mosul had been 
abandoned early in 1918, and 
work had been started on a 
light 2 feet 6 ineh track ; but 
only a small part of the earth- 
work had been completed, and 
operations had been suspended 
on the fall of Damascus a few 
weeks before, when the Ger- 
man engineers, fearing that 
their retreat vid Aleppe would 
be out off, had hurriedly fied. 
Several other depots were 
passed on the way to Nisibin, 
all very German, but destitute 
of Germans. 

At Demir Kapu Khan we 
found in the hospital a Sikh 


dafadar of the 7th Lancers, 
who had been captured in Kut. 
Naturally he was glad to see 
us, but he had some difficulty 
in speaking Hindustani, being 
much more fluent in the Turk- 
ish he had acquired during his 
two and a half years. of cap- 
tivity. From him we learned 
that ten days previously 200 
British, 800 Indian, and 200 
Russian prisoners at Nisibin 
had received sudden orders to 
march to Jeziré (on the Tigris 
above Mosul) for road-mak- 
ing, doubtless to facilitate a 
Turkish retreat from Mesopo- 
tamia. No transport of any 
kind was provided for their 
blankets or kit, and they had 
suffered severely from cold on 
the way. When they reached 
Demir Kapu news of the arm- 
istice arrived, and everybody 
was sent back to Nisibin 
except this man, The other 
prisoners in hospitals along 
the line had already gone to 
Nisibin, 

Promising te send a car 
back for the dafadar, we 
pushed on and the same even- 
ing reached Nisibin, once the 
capital of a Roman province, 
but now a mere village, We 
shall never forget the wel- 
come we received. Our arrival 
being expected, nearly all the 
300 British and 1300 Indians 
in camp were on the road to 
greet us, and for hours they 
filled the air with cheers and 
singing. While nearly all the 
Indians were from Kut (for 


the Turks had captured very 


few Indian troops anywhere 
else), almost two-thirds of the 
British prisoners had been 
taken in other fields—in the 
Dardanelles, at Katia, at Gaza, 
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in the attempt to relieve Kut, 
and at Hamadan in Persia. 
One man in the Cameron 
Highlanders had been brought 
all the way from Macedonia. 
The “Father” of the army 
a 7 was a private ef the 

yal Dublin Fusiliers cap- 
tured at Sedd-ul-Bahr over 3} 
years before, but there were 
several submarine men who 
had been taken even earlier. 
Most of the British prisoners 
had worked at camps in Asia 
Minor or in the Taurus and 
Amanus railway tunnels be- 
fore being sent to the Nisibin 
area. 

The men looked better than 
one had dared to hope. It 
was the survival of the fittest, 
at any rate so far as the gar- 
rison of Kut was concerned. 
Official figures have estab- 
lished that, excluding men 
who were exchanged, barely 
one-third of the British rank 
and file in that garrison sur- 
vived captivity, and the return 
for the Indians is scarcely 
less appalling. Turkish official 
exouses, and many Turkish 
officers with whom the writer 
has spoken, ascribe the mor- 
tality te the privations of the 
siege. But the British I.M.S. 
destor at Nisibin, who was 
himself taken at Kut, em- 
phatically denied that more 
than a small proportion of 
the deaths were attributable, 
either directly or indirectly, 
to this cause. To obtain evi- 
denee which would help to 
decide this question, the writer 
recorded the statements of 
many of the prisoners. They 
are terrible reading, and 
nearly every one bears the 
stamp of truth; but there is 
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ne room to quote them fully 
in this article, and only a brief 
summary of the experiences of 
these men and of their dead 
comrades can be attempted, 
The orders received from 
Constantinople on the fall 
of Kut required that the 
garrison should march nearly 
500 miles up the Tigris to 
Mosul and across the upper 
Mesopotamian plain to the 
railhead at Ras-el-Ain. No — 
officer, British or Indian, was 
allowed to accompany them. 
A few camels or donkeys fol- 
lowed each column to carry 
the sick, but only men who 
could pay the drivers hand- 
semely ever got a seat on 
them. No transport of any 
kind was provided, and water 
was often unattainable for 
many hours together. On the 
long night marches, those who 
fell out or lagged behind were 
flogged or ridden down by 
the Arab escort, however ill 
they might be (and seme had 
begun the trek with unhealed 
wounds). Many who were ao 
exhausted by enteritis, dysen- 
tery, or sheer fatigue, that 
even fiendish brutality could 
not urge them forward, were 
stripped of their clothing and 
left, naked and starving, to 
die and feed the jackals, 
Several men were killed out- 
right by the escort, and there 
was one fully authenticated 
case of a dying man being 
buried alive. It is hardly 
necessary to add that the 
names ef the hundreds who 
perished on this journey were 
never recorded by the Turks. 
The night’s march was often 
prolonged far into the day, 
and when it was finished our 
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men were suffered to lie down 
till evening, without shelter of 
any kind from the burning 
hot-weather sun, The guards 
neglected no opportunity of 
pilfering their small posses- 
sions, and men whom they 
did not rob outright were 
driven by hunger to barter 
their clothing — even their 
boots and water-bottles—for 
food. When rations were issued 
by the commandant, they con- 
sisted usually of a scanty 
allowance of mildewed bread 
or biscuit; but on several 
days there was no issue at 
al. Men who had money 
tried to buy food from the 
Bedouins, but the guard formed 
a ring and would allow no pur- 
chases except at extortionate 
from themselves, 

Granted that the men’s re- 
daced condition when they 
were captured was to seme 
extent the cause of their 
sufferings on the march, it is 
obvious that the measure of 
their weakness was the measure 
of the Turkish HighCommand’s 
wickedness in insisting upon 
such a journey. Nor can the 
responsibility for the order be 
devolved upon any mere sub- 
ordinate, for Enver Pasha 
himself came to Mesopotamia 
immediately after the fall of 
Kut, and actually met many of 
our men on the read. 

The mortality in the work- 
ing camps was at first even 
higher than it had been on the 
march, and men eaptured on 
cen Seat ao of —2* 
equally with the garrison 
Kut. Nearly all the Hindus 
were kept in Upper Mesepo- 
tamia for the extension of the 
railway from Ras-el- Ain te 
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Mosul, but most of the British 
and Mahommedan priseners 
went first to work in the 
tunnels through the Amanus 
and Taurus mountains or to 
make roads at Afion Kara 
Hissar in Asia Minor. What- 
ever their location, the treat- 
ment of eur men during 1916 
and the winter of 1916-17 was 
grossly inhuman. Herded at 
night in verminous barracks or 
miserable tents, or under the 
open sky with inadequate 
clothing and miserably in- 
sufficient food, the * _ were 
driven like slaves y day, 
toiling, whatever the heat, 
week after week, without even 
the one day’s rest which Islam 
as well as Christianity ordains, 
Men whose labour did not 
satisfy their taskmasters were 
punished by the bastinado or 
aan with whips. The sick 
received no drugs—there were 
none to give; treatment con- 
sisted in withholding the day’s 
ration. Money or clothing 
was extorted by the guards 
as the price of freedom from 
tion; and. at some 
camps a bribe had even to be 
paid for permission to visit 
the latrines. 
To very many, stricken by 
dysentery, enteritis, scurvy, 
pneumenia, malaria, cholera, 
i beri, or typhus, death came 
as a happy release, and there 
were some, not so ill, who 
went ont to meet it before 
it came, One doctor of the 
Indian Medical Service who 
was kept in the Ras-el- 
Mosul area throughout hin 
captivity, informed the writer 
that im one camp containing 
1200: of our men, 500 died in 
the months of February, March, 
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and April 1917, and 250 more 
were sent up to Asia Minor 
as cripples. 

Hospitals either did net exist 
or were mere tents. Most of 
the Turkish doctors were worse 
than useless, and for many 
months ne attempt was made 
to distribute the British doo- 
tors among the camps. Thus 
ten of them were kept four 
months at Ras-el-Ain itself, 
with little or nothing to do, 
although they begged to be 
allowed to go to places where 
our men had no medical aid 
and were dying by the hundred. 
Even when this calleus stupid- 
ity ceased, ne attention was 
paid to our doctors’ protests 
against the neglect and ill- 
treatment to which so many 
deaths were due. Several of 
them were punished by solitary 
confinement for their efforts on 
the men’s behalf, and one who 
wrote to the American Consul 
at Aleppo asking for foed to 
keep them alive was immedi- 
ately removed to another camp. 
Worst of all, our doctors were 
terribly handicapped by lack 
of drugs and instruments, until 
the arrival, after many months, 
of the supplies sent by Mrs 
Bromley Davenport’s Fund, 
which saved many lives. 

Perhaps it may be suggested 


that prisoners’ stories exagger- 


ate the facts er distort isolated 
cases into common practices. 
But their accounts are fully 
confirmed not only by the Brit- 
ish doctors who were present 
in the camps, but by American 
missionaries, officials of the 
railway, and other independent 
witnesses, to say nothing of 
the damning evidence furnished 
by the mortality returns. 
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Conditions improved very 
considerably after the winter 
of 1916-17: the enormong 
death-rate probably alarmed 
even the Turkish War Office, 
Most of the men were handed 
over to the company construct- 
ing the ad railway, and 
though some of the German 
officials of this corporation 
were not to be outdone in 
brutality by any Turk, yet 
there were many exceptions, 
and food, clothing, quarters, 
and medical and sanitary ar- 
rangements were improved at 
all camps which came under 
German management. Many 
of our men were placed in 
respensible positions on the 
railway, and reaped the reward 
of the confidence which their 
honesty and capacity inspired. 

Throughout the war large 
quantities of food and cloth. 
ing, and considerable sums of 
money, were sent to the camps 
from England or distributed 
by neutral agencies in Con- 
stantinople and Aleppo, Only 
a small proportion of these 
supplies ever reached our men. 
Delays to parcels during their 
transit through Austria, and 
the chronie congestion of 
Turkish transportation ser- 
vices, were partly responsible, 
but there is reason to believe 
that a still more potent cause 
of the non-arrival of remit- 
tances and goods was the cor- 
ruption of the Tarkish officials 
through whose hands _ they 
passed, The contents of many 
parcels sent by relatives or 
by the Red Cross were sold 
to local shopkeepers or even 
to the prisoners themselves, 
One commandant, who forged 
prisoners’ receipts for money 
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and parcels on a large scale, 
was eventually brought to 
trial and sentenced to degrada- 
tion and three years’ imprison- 
ment, but many other guilty 
rsons escaped scot-free, 

The only officers among the 

risoners at Nisibin were three 
deotors of the Indian Medical 
Service, all from Kut, and we 
spent the night with one of 
them who had taken possession 
ofthe German Engineer’s house 
on a hill three miles from the 
camp. He had received no 
war news except from German 
sources, and had seen no Eng- 
lish book or paper since he was 
captured, and he had never 
even heard the word “ Camou- 
flage”; possibly no matter for 
commiseration. 

The prisoners were not yet 
out of the wood, and their 
removal from Nisibin without 
delay was urgently necessary. 
Most of them were living in 
tattered tents which would 
give little protection against 
the winter rains, and the men 
who had been sent a few days 
earlier on the futile journey to 
Demir Kapu had sold all'their 
spare clothes and most of their 
blankets, for lack of transport. 
Repatriation wd Mosul was 
impossible, because the British 
transport available was barely 
sufficient to feed the troops at 
that place, and no Turkish 
carts could be obtained. The 
other route was by rail to 
Aleppo, but the departure of 
the Germans had utterly dis- 
organised the railway, and the 
fact that no communication 
had been received from the 
British authorities at Aleppo 
seemed to confirm a rumeur 
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that most of the line west: of 
the Euphrates had been de 
stroyed. After discussion with 
the railway officials, most of 
whom, being Greeks, were keen 
to do their best for our men, it 
was decided that a train con- 
taining a first party of 1000 
Indians should endeavour to 
reach Jerablus, on the Enu- 
phrates, where the men could 
be accommodated in barracks, 
One of the moter-cars, to be 
carried on the train, would 
then take the writer on to 
Aleppo to arrange for the line 
to be repaired or for road 
transport to fetch the men 
from Jerablus, while the train 
returned to Nisibin for the rest 
of the men, 

The telegraph from Nisibin 
to Aleppo had, of course, been 
out, but the Turkish line to 
Mosul was intact, and com- 
munication was established 
with the British operators at 
that place by signallers who 
were found among the prisoners. 
In this way a message was 
got through to Baghdad, and 
thence by wireless to Palestine, 
to warn General Allenby that 
the men at Nisibin were being 
sent to Aleppo. 

Next morning, while pre- 
parations for the move were 
being made, Ali Ihsan Pasha 
arrived by motor-car from 
Mosul, escorted by twe British 
armoured cars. They had been 
sent at his own request, but 
whether he thought that they 
lent dignity to his retirement 
or feared an attack from the 
Arabs can only be conjectured. 
The road was certainly not 
safe for any Turkish officer 
travelling without —— of 
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some sort, and a few days 
earlier Bedeuins had killed a 
German who was motoring 
along it. ... The armoured 
cars being able to carry three 
passengers, returned to Mosul 
next day with three men who 
wished te go to India or Aus- 
tralia, and would probably get 
there quicker threugh Meso- 
potamia than by way of Syria. 

A single Algerian prisoner 
was the only representative 
of England's allies at Nisibin, 
but the writer’s instructions 
were to remove Russians also, 
several hundreds of whom 
were in the vicinity. They 
had all been captured in days 
when Russia was our firm 
ally, and now, with chaos in 
their fatherland and no lega- 
tien in Constantinople who 
teok any interest in them, 
they were far mere te be 
pitied than our own men. 
Most were in rags, and many 
were in hospital under the 
care of our doctors. 

But their condition did not 
arouse any sympathy in the 
breast of Ali Ihsan Pasha, 
that apostle of humanity. A 
few who were Armenians, 
though of Russian nationality, 
he allowed us te take, no 
doubt beeause of the clause 
in the Armistiee previding for 
the release of all Armenians, 
As to the others, he refused 
to let even the sick go, al- 
though it was certain that 
some ef them would not long 
survive the removal of our 
doctors. We were obliged to 
acquiesce in this decision for 
the mement, but a week or 
two later arrangements were 
made for all Russian prisoners 
to be brought into Aleppo. 
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Another thorny question wag 
the disposal of the small num- 
ber of Indians who had de. 
serted from our lines—chiefly 
from Kut under stress of 
hunger—and had been treated 
as ordinary prisoners by the 
Turks. The Pasha refused— 
no doubt rightly —te give 
them up against their will, 
unless their pardon was guar- 
anteed, The writer was, of 
course, unable to give any 
promise on this point, and 
most of these misguided men 
were left with the enemy, to 
regret their treachery and 
probably to hatch plots for 
getting back te India unde- 
tected. But six men—all 
Hindu deserters from Kut— 
being resolved not to remain 
a minute longer in the Otte- 
man Empire, took their ceur- 
age in both hands and elected 
for repatriation with the rest 
of the prisoners. Needless te 
say, they could not “have it 
beth ways,” and they were 
plaeed under arrest when they 
reached Aleppo. 

On the morning of Novem- 
ber 11 the train started on 
its journey of 200 miles to 
Jerablus, carrying 1000 In- 
dians, who cheered vociferously 
as they set forth for freedom. 
The train was a heteregeneous 
affair, Turkish open trucks 
being interspersed with wag- 
gons and carriages stolen from 
Belgium, All the fittings in 
the passenger ceaches had 


been gutted, and so short was 
the enemy ef textiles that one 
occasionally saw Turkish sol- 
diers dressed in cleth torn 
frem the upholstery of a first 
er second class compartment, * 

The slowest train that ever 
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dawdled threugh Kent 7* * 
express. compared with the 
train on the Baghdad Railway 
in the fifth year of the war. 
Most of the engines had been 
destroyed by the Germans just 
before the British occupation 
of Aleppo, and the one that 
pulled our train—the only one 
east of Jerablus that still 
could be called a locomotive 
—was in the last. stages of 
decay. The fuel was wood, 
and when the furnace door 
was opened for stoking the 
inrush of cold air reduced 

sure so much that steam 
had to be shut off. Our method 
of progress was therefore a 
succession of short bursts, 
during which, on the level, we 
sometimes attained a speed of 
as much as ten miles an hour, 
alternating with long halts to 
raise steam. Only when op- 
portunity arose to steke going 
downhill did we manage to 
keep moving for more than 
five miles on end.. During 
the halts, which often took 
place between stations, the 
guard (who in Turkey, by 
the bye, always travels on the 
engine) and a few other mem- 
bers of the numerous staff of 
the train would wander eff 
into the nearest village, and 
might or might not have re- 
turned when the train was 
ready to go on. Long halts 
were invariably made at sta- 
tions, whether they were 
necessary or not. If one pro- 
tested, one was obviously 
credited with a tinge of in- 
sanity. Life being se long, 
what could half an hour or so 
matter? At last, after we had 


taken twenty-four hours to 
cever 120 miles, our patience 
was exhausted, and we assumed 
charge of the train ourselves. 
For the rest of the journey no 
stops were allowed at stations, 
except to take water, and 
halts between stations to raise 
pressure were cut down to a 
minimum. One result of this 
“speeding-up” was that. we 
surprised and killed two camels 
who had strayed into a out- 
ting. Heavy rain fell, but 
although many of the men 
were in open trucks, nothing 
could damp their spirits: they 
were like sehoolboys going 
home for the holidays. We 
who were not returning pris- 
oners found the journey more 
depressing, for we passed with- 
in sight of thousands of our 
men’s graves —unwalled, un- 
marked by stones, but none the 
less conspicuous. 

We reached Jerablus on the 
evening of the second day, 
rejoiced te find that the great 
bridge over the Euphrates was 
still intact. The Germans had 
sent men to blow it up when 
the capture of Aleppo became 
imminent, but the Turks, 
having an eye to the evacua- 
tion of their Mesopotamian 
army under the protection of 
an armistice, had driven the 
party away. 

Jerablus is within ten min- 
utes’ walk of Carchemish, the 
Hittite capital, and the station 
should surely have been given 
that historic name. Here also 
was. Falkenhayn’s jumping- 
off point for his “ Yilderim ” 
army, which was to have 
descended the Euphrates on 





1 Yilderim = lightning. 
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rafts, for the recapture of 
Baghdad in 1917—a project 
upset by Allenby’s advance in 
Palestine. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding accommoda- 
tion for our men, and they were 
left in charge of one of the 
I.M.8, dectors, who had come 
with them from Nisibin. 
Jerablus was only eighty 
miles by rail from Aleppo, 
but’ we were informed that 
before evacuating Syria the 
Germans had destroyed the 
track at many points, The 
line was, however, intact 
for thirty-five miles—as far as 
Choban Beg—and thither the 
writer proceeded the same 
night. The station had been 


completely gutted a few days 
before by Arab marauders, 
who had even wrenched away 
the signal-levers, This was 


not the first place on the line 
that we had seen in ruins. 
Some of the stations were built 
in the manner of block-houses, 
with the buildings arranged 
round a quadrangle and loop- 
holed; but the Arabs and 
Kurds had been unkind enough 
to select unfortified stations 
for attack. . . . The road from 
Choban Beg to Aleppo was 
unknown to us, and we decided 
to spend the night among the 
debris of the station. To pro- 
tect the car, a guard of Turkish 
soldiers was obtained from a 
regiment quartered in a neigh- 
bouring village. 

Next morning, November 
15, we took the car off its 
truck, and made for Aleppe 
along a reasonably good road, 
When half the distance had 
been covered, we had the 
pleasure of being welcomed 
by some armoured ears which 
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the general in Aleppo had sent 
out to look for us. This wag 
the first meeting between 
representatives of the Meso. 
potamia and Palestine Expe. 
ditionary Forces, and it was 
specially memorable to uz, 
because we now learned that 
an Armistice with Germany 
had been signed two days 
before. The news had not 
reached Jerablus, because all 
telegraph lines west of the 
Euphrates had been cut. 

On arrival at Aleppo, which 
had been occupied by a cavalry 
division of the Palestine Force 
a few days earlier, we found 
that little road transport was 
available, and the removal of 
the men left at Jerablus had 
to be postponed until the 
railway could be repaired, 
But of course no time was 
lost in sending them a supply 
of drugs and medical comforts 
by motor. 

Meanwhile the train returned 
from Jerablus to Nisibin. 
the time it got back there, 
demobilised soldiers from the 
Turkish Army at Mosul had 
begun to pour in, and as they 
were anxious to use the train 
to take them to their homes, 
Ali Ihsan gave orders that 
the second party of prisoners 
must wait. This was a dis- 
tinet breach of the armistice, 
which stipulated fer the im- 
mediate repatriation of our 
men, and after much argu- 
ment with the British doctor 
who had been left in charge 
at Nisibin, the Pasha was 
obliged to give in. The train 
brought away all the remain- 
ing British and Indian 
prisoners, and it was decided 
that they should go straight 
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threugh to Aleppo if the line 
aaa be repaired in time, On 
reaching Jerablus, they picked 
up a small party of British 
isoners whe had come down 
the Huphrates by raft from 
Birejik, where they had been 
outting wooed for the railway, 
and a few Russians from the 
same place, who had probably 
escaped Ali I[hsan’s notice. 
The railway between Choban 
Beg and re abr am dam- 
aged by the at seven 
different points, and skilled 
labour was so searce that it 
was not easy to do the repairs 
in a hurry. By hard work, 
however, they were finished 
four hours before the train 
reached Choban Beg, and it 
ran through to Aleppo in 
safety on November 17, the 
other party being brought in 
from Jerablus two days later. 
At Aleppo the men were 
quartered in a large Turkish 
barrack, where they were not 
as comfortable as everybody 
wished to make them. But 
released prisoners are easily 
satisfied, especially as no time 
was lost in moving them. 
They were sent by rail and 
motor-lorry to Tripoli, and 
thence by steamer to Egypt, 
where they re-embarked for 
England or India. The sick, 
as soon as they became well 
enough to travel, went by 
ambulance direct from Aleppo 
to Alexandretta, where they 
were embarked in a hospital 
ship. A few, saturated with 
malaria, died in Jerablus and 
Aleppo—a tragie fate for men 
who had waited so long for 
om, 
One man—a Territorial gun- 
ner—was missing. In ignor- 





anee that the end of the war 
was at hand, he had escaped 
from a working camp east of 
Nisibin a few days before the 
armistice was signed, and had 
joined some Syrians who were 
making for the mountains of 
Kurdistan, Happily, another 
Syrian was found in Aleppo 
who knew in which direction 
the party had gone, and under- 
took to find them. He was 
sent to Nisibin, and returned 
three weeks later with the 
missing man. That adventurer 
had been robbed by Kurds of 
all that he possessed, so that 
he was badly in need of the 
assistance sent to him. 
Before leaving Aleppo we 
visited a hill on the edge of 


the city where all prisoners 


who had died in its hospitals 
lay buried. Their graves were 
mingled with those of thou- 
sands ef Armenians and bore 
no distinguishing mark. An 
Armenian priest stated that 
he had buried 50 British and 
200 Indian prisoners, but his 
list of their names was un- 
decipherable. 


While all our men from the 
camps in Mesopotamia were 
thus well on their way home, 
about 4000 others, British, 
Indian, French, Italian, and 
Serb, still remained in the 
Amanus and Taurus moun- 
tains. Much time had been 

nt in discussing the route 
by which they were to be 
repatriated. The first arrange- 
ment was that they should 
embark at Smyrna, but the 
Turks rightly pointed out that 
Smyrna was as inaccessible as 
Constantinople. Then Mersina 
was suggested, but after 1600 
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of the men had been assembled 
at that port the Navy ruled it 
out on account of the danger 
from mines. Finally Alexan- 
dretta was decided on. Before 
the war the harbour was linked 
to the Baghdad railway by a 
braneh line which ran first 
along the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and then struck north 
to the junction at Toprak Kale, 
on the western edge of the 
Amanus range. This line had, 
however, been damaged s80 
badly by bombardment from 
the sea soon after war broke 
out that it could not be used, 
and the Turks took up the rails 
between Alexandretta and Er- 
zine and used them elsewhere, 
leaving the branch intact only 
from Erzine to Toprak Kale. 
It was therefore arranged that 
the prisoners, including those 
already at Mersina, should be 
brought to Erzine by train, 
and then marched to Alexan- 
dretta, a distance of thirty 
miles, 

Another officer who had 
himself been a prisoner in 
Turkey had already been sent 
from Egypt to superintend 
the clearing of the Amanus 
and Taurus camps, and the 
writer went by car threugh 
Alexandretta to Adana to 
give any help which his reeent 
experience might suggest. On 
our arrival at Adana, after a 
journey of two days, a tour 
was made of the hospitals. 
There were at least half a 
dozen, and the few prisoners 
of war still in the town were 
scattered among them—a 
single Englishman in _ one, 
four Indians in another, and 
several Serbs and Russians in 
the rest. An American doctor 


who had carried on mission 
work in Adana throughout 
the war gave us & gruesome 
account of the surgery in these 
hospitals. He had rescued 
from one of them a British 
prisoner who had Jost one] 
in a railway accident, 
whose other leg the Turkish 
surgeon, quite unn 7 
wished to amputate. e 
founc the man in the private 
house of an Italian, who had 
taken compassion on him, 
This is a typical instance 
of Turkish official apathy, 
Imagine a prisoner of war in 
our hands permitted to leave 
a military hospital and take 
refuge in the house of an 
enemy alien ! 

The hotel of sorts in which 
we spent the night was 
crowded next day by civilians 
interned in Adana, who were 
anxious to find out when they 
would be allowed to leave the 
country. Almost every allied 
nationality was represented, 
and the British subjects in- 
cluded many Indian pilgrims 
captured on their way to or 
from Mecca, and also a num- 
ber of Cypriotes, who would 

robably have been deemed 
kish citizens and left at 
liberty, but for the British 
annexation of their island. 
Arrangements were made for 
all these civilians to embark 
with the prisoners of war. 
Came also innumerable Turk- 
ish subjects who wished to 
return to the Syrian towns 
from which they had been 
exiled, and who were con- 
vinced that the sole object of 
the British officer’s visit to 
Adana was to serve them. 
One interesting person en- 
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countered at Adana was the 
colonel commanding the de- 
fences of the Karamanian 
coast, who had been warned 
of the esoape of some British 
officers (desoribed in ‘Maga’'), 
and was responsible for pre- 
venting their embarkation. 
He gave an elaborate but 
not very convincing account 
of the completeness of his 
own arrangements and the 
imbecility of his subordinates, 
who had let the party slip 
through their hands and reach 
Cyprus, 

We visited the cemetery for 
British and Indian prisoners 
who died in Adana, and dis- 
covered that after a number 
of them had been buried, the 
Vali (Governor-General of the 
Province), wishing to make 
a direct road from his house 
to the railway station, had 
driven it right over the 
graves of our men. The 
road, like so many new enter- 
prises in Turkey, was never 
finished and is not used; but 
it is hoped that the British 
Government will take some 
notice of the insult, and that 
this plaee, with all the other 
neglected graveyards of pris- 
oners who perished in Turkish 
hands, will be enclosed, and a 
monument erected for the in- 
struction of the inhabitants. 

Meanwhile 1100 Indian and 
500 Serb prisoners who had 
been collected at Mersina were 
brought back to Adana, and 
we took them on to Erzine for 
the march to Alexandretta, 
where they eventually em- 
barked for Egypt and home, 


Another change of programme 
now took place, for news was 
received that a channel had, 
after all, been cleared through 
the mines at Mersina, and it 
was decided that the. pris- 
eners still in the Amanus 
and Taurus should embark 
there to save the journey on 
foot from Erzine, The first 
to reach Teprak Kale were 
a party of 130 Indians from 
a camp called Meidan Ekbas. 
The train which had brought 
them had actually passed 
through another camp called 
Airan, which ocentained a 
further 350 men, but had not 
brought these along because 
the authorities had omitted 
to instruct the commandant 
to release them. There was 
nothing fer it but to go back 
in the train for them. On 
the way we passed Bagtché, 
where lie buried in the usual 
nameless graves some hun- 
dreds of British prisoners 
who died in the summer of 
1916. 

At Airan, near the sum- 
mit of the series of tunnels 
through the Amanus, a dis- 
graceful state of affairs was 
revealed, The prisoners had 
received no rations for four 
days, and would have starved 
had they not been able to buy 
food in the villages. Nihat 
Pasha, who eommanded the 
Turkish Second Army in 
Cilicia, promised an inveasti- 
gation, but nothing came of 
it, The fact was that the 
arrangements for feeding our 
men had utterly broken down 
on the departure of the Ger- 
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1 «© 450 Miles to Freedom,” by Captain M. A. B. Johnston and Captain K. D. 
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man officials of the railway 
company for whom they were 


g. 

With a train-lead of 600 
men we went on through 
Adana to Tarsus, which St 
Paul would hardly claim to be 
no mean city if he lived to-day. 
To this place came in 1916 a 
large number of sick British 
prisoners from Kut, for whom 
there was no room in the hos- 
pitals at Adana. They were 
well looked after by the Ameri- 
can Mission, but many were 
past hope of recovery, and 
250 died in Tarsus. Think- 
ing that some of our men 
might possibly have been for- 
gotten, we searched the hos- 
pitals, but only two Russians 
were discovered. 

Going on by the old French 
railway to Mersina, we found 
that the Commodore of the 
Palestine coast had just arrived 
in the destroyer Welland to 
satisfy himself that a safe course 
had been cleared through the 
mine-field. A message was re- 
ceived from Nihat Pasha volun- 
teering the assistance of the 
Turkish sailors who had laid 
the mines, but as a channel 
had already been swept the 
offer was declined with thanks. 
The operation of sweeping for 
mines is not free from danger, 
and there was no particular 
reason why we should not leave 
the Turks to complete their 
removal, or, in other words, to 
do their own dirty work, 

The embarkation of our men 
at Mersina presented some 
difficulties. The jetties could 
only be used by lighters, most 
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of the local oraft had been 
destroyed or taken away to 
prevent unpatrietic Turkish 
subjects from crossing to 
Cyprus, and the deck of the 
principal jetty had been re- 
moved in case the Allies 
attempted a landing. The 
problem was, however, sim- 
plified by the arrival of a big 
motor lighter which had been 
constructed for putting troops 
on to the Gallipoli peninsula, 
This vessel, after landing her 
great gangway or “brow,” made 
fast to one of the jetties, but as 
luck would have it, a storm 
which blew up during the 
night compelled her to cast off, 
She was unable to make head- 
way against the wind and piled 
herself up on the beach, but 
fortunately she had been built 
for going aground and was 
towed off by a trawler with- 
out suffering much dama 
Within about a fortnight the 
embarkation of all the Allied 
risoners still left in Asia 
Minor was completed. The 
condition of the men brought 
from the Amanus and Taurus 
camps, as of those found at 
Nisibin, was fairly good; but 
their stories, as well as the 
evidence of the graveyards, 
confirmed what has already 
been said about their treat- 
ment in 1916-17. For all that 
our men suffered, whatever 
retribution is possible must be 
demanded and sternly enforced 
under the terms of peace, and 
the statements made by the 
survivors have, of course, been 
forwarded to the quarter where 
they oan be used to this end. 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPS OF CHELTENHAM. 


(The old custom described in this poem was maintained till recently in several 
parts of England.) 
WuHEN hawthorn buds are creaming white, 
And the red fool’s cap all stuck with may, 


Then lasses walk with eyes alight, 
And it’s chimney-sweepers’ dancing day. 


For the chimney-sweeps of Cheltenham town, 
Sooty of face as a swallow of wing, 

Come whistling, fiddling, dancing down, 
With white teeth flashing as they sing. 


And Jack-in-the-Green, by a clown in blue, 
Walks like a two-leggéd bush of may, 

With the little wee lads that wriggled up the flue 
Ere Cheltenham town cried “dancing day.” 


For brooms were short, and the chimneys tall, 
And the gipsies netted these blackbirds cheap ; 
So Cheltenham bought ’em, spry and small, 
And shoved them up in the dark to sweep. 


For Cheltenham town was cruel of old; 
But she has been gathering garlands gay, 
And the little wee lads are in green and gold, 
For it’s chimney-sweepers’ dancing day. 


And red as a rose, and blue as the sky, 

With teeth as white as their faces are black, 
The master-sweeps go dancing by, 

With a gridiron painted on every back. 


And when they are ranged in the market-place, 
The clown’s wife comes with an iron spoon, 
And cozens a penny for her sweet face, 
To keep their golden throats in tune. 


Then, hushing the riot of that mad throng, 
And sweet as a voice from a long dead may, 
A wandering pedlar lilts ’em a song 
Of Cheltenham’s first wild dancing day. 
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And the sooty faces they try to recall... 

As they gather around in their spell-struck rings... 
But nobody knows that singer at all, 

Or the curious old-time air he sings: 


Why are you dameing, O chimney-sweeps of Cheltenham, 
And where have you bought you these may-coats so fine; 

For some are red as roses and some are gold as daffodils, 
But has any one among you seen a little lad of mine ?— 


Lady, we are dancing as we danced in old England, 

Because it is thy sweet month ... our strange hearts recall .., 
As for our may-coats, it was thy white hands, Lady, 

Drew us out of darkness then, and kinged us each and all, 


It was a beautiful face we saw, wandering through Cheltenham, 
It was a beautiful voice we heard, very long ago, 
Weeping for a little lad stolen by the gipsies, 
Filled our sooty hearts and hands wi’ blossom white as snow. 


Many a little lad had we, chirruping in the chimney-tops, 
Twirling out a black broom, a blot against the blue, 

Ah, but when she called to him, and when he saw and ran to her, 
All our winter ended, and we freed the others, too. 


Then she gave us may-coats of saffron, green, and crimson. 
Then with a long garland she led our hearts away, 

Whispering, “Remember, though the boughs forget the hawthorn, 
Yet will I return to you that was your Lady May.” 


—But why are you dancing now, O chimney-sweeps of 
Cheltenham, 
And why are you singing of a may that is fled ?— 
O, there’s music to be born, though we pluck the old 
fiddle-strings, 
And a world’s may awaking where the fields lay dead. 


And we dance, dance dreaming, of a Lady most beautiful, 
That shall walk the green valleys of this dark earth 
one day, 
And call to us gently, “O chimney-sweeps of Cheltenham, 
I am looking for my children. Awake, and come away.” 


ALFRED NOovyES. 





“GREEN 


BALLS.” 


BY PAUL BEWSHER, 


VI. 


BRUGES, 


‘*Sleep on, pale Bruges, beneath the waning moon, 
For I must desecrate your silence soon, 
And with my bombs’ fierce roar and fiercer fire 
Grim terror in your tired heart inspire ; 
For I must wake your children in their beds 
And send the sparrows fluttering on the leads !” 


OVERHEAD sounds the beat- 
ing of many engines, and here 
and there across the stars I 
oan see moving lights, The 
first two or three machines are 
alreadyup. Theoarry-onsignal 
has been given. A machine 


which has just left the aero- 


drome passes a few hundred 
feet overhead with a roar and 
a rush. Its dark shape blots 
out the stars, and I can see the 
long blue flames pouring back 
from the exhaust pipes of the 
engines. 

I walk along the dim path 
and a shadewy figure meets 
me, 

“Is that you, Dowsing?” 
I ask, recognising my servant. 

“ Yos, sir!” 

“I'm just off on a raid. 
Fill my hot-water bottle about 
quarter-past nine, and put it 
right at the bottom of the 
bed. If you think the fire too 
hot move my pyjamas back a 
little.” 

**Geod luck, sir!” 

I pass on to the aerodrome. 
To the right is the mess, near 
which is the centrol platform 
where the raid officer stands 
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all night despatching machines 
and “receiving” them as they 
return. A crowd of officers 
and men, wrapped in heavy 
evercoats, stand in ups 
watching the departure of the 
machines. In the middle of 
the aerodrome shine the lights 
of the landing T of electric- 
light bulbs laid across the 
grass. To the left are the 
vast hulks of the hangars, in 
front of which are lined up 
the machines yet to go. 
Passing by two machines 
whose engines are running, I 
come to my own. Under its 
nose stand half a dozen 
mechanics. One hands me a 
piece of paper. 
“Wind report, sir!” 
Flashing my torch on it I 
see it is a report of the speed 
and direction of the wind at 
different heights up to 10,000 
feet, information which has 
been obtained by a small 
meteorological balloon whose 
drift has been watched through 
an instrument on the ground. 
Among the mechanics stands 
another figure as heavily 
muffled as myself. 
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“Are you my rear gun- 
layer?” I ask him. 

“Yes, sir! Mr Jones told 
me to...” 

The engine just above our 
heads is started up with a 
sudden deafening thunder. I 
take the gunlayer by the 
sleeve towards the tail to hear 
his message. 

“Oh! Yes! You have 
never been on a raid, I'il 
tell you what to do. I warn 
you Bruges is pretty hot, but, 
touch wood” (the tail plane 
is near), “if we are lucky we 
will come through. Mr Jones 
is a very good pilot, and J 
don’t like taking any risks. 
Don’t you get worried. It 
will be all right. You know 
all about the Lewis guns, 
don’t you? Good! Well, 
if a German searchlight holds 
us, open fire on it at once, 
Only if it holds us, mind, not 
if it merely tries te find us, 
or the tracer bullets will give 
us away. If a German scout 
attacks us, open fire on him at 
once with your machine-gun. 
When I have dropped my 
bombs—you will be able to see 
me in the front cockpit—shine 
your torch on the back to see 
whether any have hung up. 
If one has stuck in the back 
racks near you, get him 
through somehow,—stand on 
him if necessary. If you want 
to say anything te me flash 
your toreh over the top of the 
fuselage — you know Morse 
code, don’t you?’—and I will 
answer you back in Morse 
code. You'd better get in the 
back now. Don’t worry! If 
you feel frightened, remember 
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I am just as frightened as 
you—if not more!’ 

He walks up towards the 
nese of the machine, st 
under the tail to the rear of 
the main planes, and climbs 
up into his little platform in 
the back. I walk round the 
wings to the front of the 
machine and, facing the two 
propellers, walk slowly and 
carefully between their two 
whirring discs until I come to 
the little step-ladder under the 
triangular door on the floor, 
I walk up it, and with « 
certain amount of difficulty 
work my unwieldy body and 
my various impediments 
through it, assisted by the 
two engineers who have been 
starting up the engines from 
inside. 

I suddenly remember the 
wind report, so I climb into _ 
the front cockpit, and, shining 
my torch on the bomb-sight 
fixed in front of the extreme 
nose, adjust it in accord- 
ance with the report, for 
I know from which height I 
intend to drop my bombs— 
that height being the greatest 
——— as we are going to 


ruges 
As I am tarning the little 
milled adjusting wheels, the 
machine on our right moves 
off with a sudden roar of 


power. I hurry back and 
sit beside the pilot. 

“Are you all right now, 
Paul?” he asks. “We are 
next off!” 

A wave of noise sweeps 
over to us from the middle 
of the aerodrome, as the next 
ahead, gathering speed, rushes 








both watch it with slowly 
turning heads. 

Gradually the machine rises, 
and with a change of note 
roars up into the sky above 
the farm buildings to the 


A series of flashes from a 
signalling-lamp on the control 
platform. It is the mezxt- 
machine-away signal. The 
pilot at once opens up the 
engines. We move slowly 
across the grass, bumping and 
swaying a8 we pass over the 
uneven ground. When we 
come to the end of the land- 
ing T, the starboard engine 
is put on, and we swing 
round to the left till the 
line of electric lights stretches 
ahead of us. The noise of the 
engine dies away. The pilot 
takes his goggles out of a 
wooden box, which he hands 
to me, and snaps them over 
his eyes. He straps himself 
in his seat with a safety-belt, 
and pulls on a pair of fur- 
covered gloves. 

“You quite ready, old 
man?” he asks. 

“Yes!” 

“We'll start off now! I 
think it will be all right; 
don’t you?” 

“Yes!” 

Soon we are off the ground, 
Below the wings streak the 
little lights of the ocross-bar 
of the landing T. I can see 
the illuminated blades of grass 
round the bulbs. We climb 


up and up, and clear with 
ease the roofs of the farm 
buildings. Over the tall trees 
lining each side of a wide canal 
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we pass, and beneath us lie the 
coruscating scarlet and white 
lights of a railway junction. 
I can see the fiery red smoke 
of a locomotive moving down 
one line of tracks, 

“What a target!” says the 
pilot. “Have a look at the 
engines |” 

I switch on my terch and 
shine it on to the two engines, 
to see whether the sinister 
white scarves of steam and 
water are sweeping back from 
the top of the radiators. For- 
tunately, to-night the engines 
are working splendidly. If 
either engine were to be boil- 
ing, after one or two efferts to 
prevent it, the pilot would land 
the machine at once. If not, 
disaster would probably. fol- 
low, as it did during my 
last terrible raid. 

For a while, as ever, lam a 
little nerveus of looking be- 
low. I prefer to hunch myself 
inside the big collar of my 
overall suit, and to make con- 
tinual adjustments of the petrol 
pressure, which is recorded on 
two little dials whose pointers 
move slewly forwards or back- 
wards in accordance with my 
opening of the release or the 
pressure tap. 

A thin pencil of light flashes 
upwards from the coast-line 
east of Dunkerque. Your 
times it flashes—long, long, 
short, long. It goes out, and 
one is conscious of the town 
wrinkling its forehead, listen- 
ing intently, uneasy, wonder- 
ing. Again the searchlight 
stabs the sky four times and 

out, 

“Challenging some one at 
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Dankerque!” I remark to the 
pilot. 

“Expect it is a Hun, We 
had better keep well olear 
of it!” 

A third time the searchlight 
throws upwards its anxious 
inquiry, and this time, still 
receiving no answer, it is 
not extinguished but moves 
across the sky hesitatingly, 
nervously. 

Flashes leap up from the 
ground at several places round 
the town. In a few seconds 
the red sharp spurts of the 
bursting shells appear sud- 
denly in half a dozen places 
across the sky. 

“Barrage!” mutters the 
pilet. _‘‘ We'd better get clear 
away er we'll get bethered. 
Here we are! They’re shell- 
ing us! Fire! Fire! We're 
only two thousand up!” 

I hurriedly push a green 
cartridge into the Very’s light 
pistel and pull the trigger. 
The explosion barks out, and a 
green globe of light drifts be- 
low us. The shells, which had 
been bursting unpleasantly 
near us, now, to our great 
relief, cease. 

“Surely they eam see our 
navigation lights! It’s no 
good! We will have to 
get height somewhere else!” 
grumbles the pilot, turning 
the machine away. 

We fly over toa “ blind spot” 
and, climbing in great circles, 
see our height indicator record 
in turn, three, four, and then 
five thousand feet. 

“ Let’s push off now!” says 
the pilot. “We're high en- 
eugh!” 

“ Make it five thousand five 


hundred, old man! The wind 
is with us the whole way! 
We want to be at six before 
we cross the lines if we are to 
get up to nine by Bruges,” 

The patient pilot makes one 
more wide turn and then 
faces east, and flies ahead ong 
direct course, 

On the left the line of the 
sand-dunes edges the misty 
sweep of thesea. In the north 
a strange sign is in the skies, 
Great streaks of white vapour, . 
resembling moon-lit clouds, 
stream from the horizon to- 
wards the zenith, spreading 
like the ribs of a fan. This 
beautiful vision of vast scarves 
of light, motionless and sub. 
lime, hangs over the sea with 
a splendid nobility, and, as we 
discover later, it is the sublime 
Aurora Borealis. 

Following up the stretch of 
sand-dunes I see near the lines 
the twinkling lights in the 
hutments near Coxyde, and at 
the Nieuport Piers the occa- 
sional flash of a gun and the 
red burst of a shell. Here and 
there along the floods rise and 
fall the tremulous star-shells, 
To the right Ypres flickers and 
flashes, stabbing the horizon 
with inoessant daggers of 
flame. 

When we are about seven 
miles from the trenches I crawl 
into the back and press hard 
forward the fusing lever, which 
draws the safety-pins from the 
bombs hanging in rows behind 
us. I tie up the lever with 
string to make sure that it 
will not slip, and resume my 
seat beside the pilot. 

We approach Furnes, and, 


as we expect, we see a pale 
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wards in front of us, and 
vanish, and leap up again and 
again—as it flashes the chal- 
lenging letter of the night. 

“Allright! I'll give them 
a green!” I say to the pilot as 
Iload the Very’s light pistol and 
fire it over the side. A green 
light drops, and dies. Again 
the thin beam of light flashes 
its anxious ochallenge to- 
wards us. 

“Curse! I’m not going te 
fire another! Surely they can 
see us!” Isay irritably, having 
been rather worried by these 
searchlights before. 

“Go on, Bewsh! You'd 
better fire another — they'll 
start shelling us!” comments 
the pilot. 

Meanwhile the searchlight, 
having received no satisfactory 
answer to its inquiry, appar- 
ently, remains in the sky, 
where it is joined by its two 
watery brothers who move 
queralously to and fro within 
half a mile of us. 

“Go on! Fire a light!” 
says the pilot. 

“Oh! I’m fed up with these 
fools, It will only give warn- 
ing to the Germans. They 
won't find us! It’s a waste of 
lights!” 

“Fire a light—and don’t 
talk!” orders the pilot. 

I do so with an ill grace, 
muttering under my breath. 

The searchlights do not go 
out, and, assisted by our green 
light, sweep on to the machine, 

The pilot begins to get really 
angry. 

“Hell to them! What is 
the matter? Look at them— 
tight on the machine, Fire a 


ae Green Balis.”’ 
white beam of light leap up- green, 
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and keep on firing 
them! They are giving A 
eur course and position. I 

get some devil shot for this 
when I land... give them 


another . . . that’s right! 
What is the matter with 
them ?” 


So he storms on, ablaze with 
a natural anger. The search- 
lights lese us. 

We are now about three 
miles from the lines, so the 
pilot presses a switch on the 
dashboard, whieh extinguishes 
the wing and tail navigation 
lamps. 

Below us the reflection of a 
drooping star-shell on the 
waters of the floods rises to- 
wards its falling counterpart, 
and as they meet I can almost 
imagine that I hear the hiss of 
the burning globe of light. 
Another star-shell rises below 
us throwing a brilliant radiance 
over a cirole of flood and water- 
filled shell-holes and a twisted 
line of trench. In turn it sinks 
quivering to death. Two 
sharp red flashes leap up in the 
dim country beyond the Ger- 
man lines, and in a few seconds 
I see, on the ground beneath, 
the swift flash of the bursting 
shell, and another near beside 
it. In one place is a faint 
red glow where perhaps some 
wretched soldier tries to keep 
warm by a fire in some in- 
conceivable shelter in the mud, 
Glad am I to be an airman, 
well-clad, well-fed, and warm 
in my sheltered aeroplane, with 
the thought of the welceming 
fire and white sheets and hot- 
water bottle which will t 
me when I return, to oe 
me onwards through the 
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momentary discomforts of a 
few hours in the air! As I 
see the water-filled shell-heles 
shining in the moonlight like 
strings of pearls, and picture 
the cold and the mud and the 
desolation, I realise that it is 
the infantryman, the man on 
the ground, who suffers most 
and has the worst time. I 
snuggle up in my warm furs 
at the very thought. of the 
misery which is not mine. 

We hang right above the 
lines now. Over the wings 
I see the faint quivering glare 
of light, cast upwards by some 
star-shell far below over the 
lonely floods. In front of us 
two sharp flashes again appear 
on the German side of the 
lines, to be later answered by 
the flame of two bursting shells 
on the ground behind us. 

We turn to the right, and 
for a little while fly along 
over the lines looking for a 
landmark to help us onwards. 
Though we know the way 
well enough, and could travel 
to Bruges by instinct, we know 
by experience that it is best 
to travel along some fairly 
well-defined reute in order to 
keep a close cheek on our 
position in case at any time 
we get lost, or fall into any 
trouble. 

Soon we see the circular 
mass of poor Dixmude—shell- 
shattered and mutilated—lying 
at the landward end of the 
black waters. Stretching east- 
wards from it, into the heart 
of the German territory, is the 
thin line of a railway. We 
sweep to the left and fly east- 
wards again, leaving the lines 
steadily behind us. 
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A few minutes pass, and 
then we see to our left the 
two mighty beams of the 
Ghistelles lights stab upwards 
into the night, and move 
slowly and with an uncanny 
deliberation across the sky. 
There is something strangely 
alive about these searchlights, 
They appear to have a volition 
of their own. They seem to 
be seeking the hidden terror 
of the gloom with their own 
intellect. Look atthem! They 
lean over towards one corner 
of the sky—keen swords of 
blue white steel, piercing up- 
wards fifteen thousand feet 
of darkness, They have heard 
something : they are suspicious, 
In that one corner they move, 
sweeping, sweeping, through s 
small area. They wait motion- 
less, then again they hear the 
faint hum of the hidden tra- 
veller ; again they stalk wearily 
with tense eager arms, strained 
with the expectation of touch- 
ing the evil presence for which 
so anxiously they grope. Sud- 
denly one swings over a vast 
segment of the sky with a 
hurried gesture. Does some 
new menace approach—or is 
it deceived? It sweeps un- 
certainly for a few moments, 
and then darts back to join 
its companion who has not 
been faithless to his steady 
conviction. Look at them, 
slowly rising more and more 
upright as the unseen machine 
draws more and more abeve 
their heads! You ean imagine 
them following the object of 
their hate, growing ever angrier 
as they fail to discover it. 
Then —look! leok! half-way 
up the beam there is a spot 
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of light! They have found 
the elusive night-bird! The 
other beam leaps over to it 
with a vicious grip and holds 
it too. See the two beams 
crossed like a gigantic pair 
of scissors, and in the hinge 
a white speck whose quicken- 
ing movement is followed, 
followed, followed by the in- 
exorable tentacles, 

Flash, flash . . . flash. Shell 
upon shell bursts, sullen and 
angry, above, below, on either 
side of the blinded bird, lit 
up so clearly and helplessly. 
Spurt, spurt, spurt of flame 
onthe ground! A few seconds 
pass like the ticking of a clock 
— flash, flash, flash — the 
answering shells burst into 
brilliance near the crossing of 
the two beams. 


“Oh! Look, Jimmy ! 


They’ve got somebedy over 


Ghistelles! By Jove! They 
have got him too. He is not 
going to escape. They are 
giving him hell. Look! I 
say ... that was a close 
enough one .. . and another! 
He w having a rough time! 
Wonder who it is!... Bombs! 
Look—one, two, three, four! 
He is dropping them on the 
aerodrome—probably had en- 
gine failure, and wants to get 
back!” 

Faster and faster moves the 
little bright spot in the search- 
light as the anxious pilot 
pushes the wheel farther and 
farther forward. Still the 
searchlights follow it, and 
now lean at a wide angle over 
towards the lines. Then the 
beams of light begin to move 
irregularly. They have lost 
their prey, Still they grope 
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towards the west, but now 
they sweep up and down, and 
to right and left, vainly try- 
ing to recapture the intended 
victim, which has freed itself, 
They can still hear him, for 
they lie over towards our direc- 
tion, moving but slightly in 
their restless probing into the 
obseurity of the night, which, 
with friendly darkness, hides 
their home-bound enemy from 
their useless eyes. 

With gladness I witness the 
fortunate escape, and once more 
turn to my own work. In front 
of us now stands a challenging 
sentinel—the solitary beam of 
Thorout. 

It is but a pallid and 
slender blade, moving un- 
certainly across the dark 
depths of the sky, and scarcely 
to 10,000 feet does its menace 
seem to reach. It is an almest 
negligible threat—yet I feel 
uneasy. The fear of the 
searchlight, of being clutched 
by a hand of light, overcomes 
me. 

“That’s Thorout, Jimmy! 
Shall we push on? Let's 
throttle and turn!” I suggest, 
looking sideways at my pilot’s 
face. 

“Oh! Not yet! We will 
go right ahead!” he answers. 

Steadily forwards we fly, 
and it is easy to see how, with 
the ever more distinct roar of 
our engines, the searchlight 
becomes more excited and more 
eager to find us. Nearer and 
nearer, with a slow beat from 
side to side like a pendulum, it 
draws towards us. I almost 
want to pull back my head to 
avoid having my nose taken 
off. Then the searchlight 
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flashes on the machine for a 
moment, becemes tremend- 
ously excited, and leaps back 
again towards us. 

The pilet swiftly pulls back 
the throttle and throws ever 
his wheel. The thunder of the 
engines ceases; we turn to the 
left and leave him wondering. 

Now the time for activity 
approaches, Near Ostend 
flashes the ineessant light- 
house, To the right near 
Blankenberghe flashes its eom- 
panion. Soon I know we will 
reach the wide canal running 
from Ostend to Bruges, which 
will lead me so directly to the 
docks that, onee I have dis- 
tinguished it, I will be free 
from any further anxiety about 
finding my way, and I will be 
able te devote my whole atten- 
tien to the problems of attack- 
ing Bruges. 

Six or seven minutes pass 
and then I see, far below me, 
running seross the moonlit 
mosaic of the fields, the straight 
black line of a canal. Slowly 
we pass over it, and then I ask 
the pilot to turn the machine 
to the right. The machine 
sweeps round, and I stand 
up and, looking out over the 
nose so that I may see the 
canal, give the order to stop 
when we are fiying parallel 
to it. 

“Jimmy! I am going to get 
into the nose now. We are 
about seven miles away. I am 
geing to drop the bombs down 
wind. I shall drop all at once. 
See here—these are my signals! 
Right hand out—turn to right. 
Left hand out—te left. Hand 
straight up—dead ahead. One 
hand on my head—half-throttle 


the engines, Both hands op 
my head—throttle the engings 
altogether, When I have 
dropped I will wave my arma, 
I think it will be all right. | 
will try my best. I will adjust 
the pressure first !” 

I look to my pressure gauge, 
and adjust the necessary taps, 
Then I collect my map-case 
and my torch, shout ont 
‘‘Cheero! Good luck! It will 
be all right!” and kneel on the 
floor ef the machine. I un- 
latch the little door in front of 
me and crawl through it, and 
shut it behind me. New I am 
kneeling in the cockpit, whose 
sides come a little above my 
waist. Around me is the ring 
of the Lewis gun mounting. 
I grasp this, and, lifting a 
lever, turn the machine-gun 
round till it is behind me 
and eut of my way. I look 
over the nose of the machine, 
and shine my terch for a 
moment on to the bomb 
sight which I adjust for our 
height. On my right-hand 
side, fixed on tke floor, is the 
little bomb-handle, now held 
safely by a leather strap. 
From this shert vertieal bar 
of wood runs a Bowden wire 
back under the pilot’s seat to 
the bombs, which are some 
fifteen feet behind me. 

A wonderful spectacle is now 
before my eyes. I can see the 
whole Belgian coast in one long 
sweep to Holland. On the left, 
and a little behind me, Ostend 
haunts the night with its 
pale restless beams of light, 
while near it to the east flashes 
the aerial lighthouse of de 
Haan, Along the edge of the 
shore is a fringe of moving 
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beams, as far as Zeebrugge, 
- where another thick oluster 
wheel and hover in the sky. 
There a rich chain of emeralds 
floats upwards to some sus- 
pected menace, and a few shells 
burst in a soattered group 
above the distant Mole. On 
the left, beyond these signs of 
an uneasy enemy, lies the dim 
and unemotional sea, Ahead 
of us, like a sea of twinkling 
gems, glitters Flushing. Along 
its quays shines a white line of 
electric aro-lamps. The dull 
silver band of the moon-kissed 
Scheldt winds through the dim 
territories of Holland, and on 
either side the Datch villages 
flicker with littlelights. Ahead 
of us, unlit and waiting, lies 
the dark circle of Bruges with 
the water gleaming in its docks 
on the left, and a little light on 
the factory to the right of it. 
While far far away to the 
east over remote Ghent ghostly 
searchlights dance in a geblin 
measure. 

Two problems face me as I 
kneel there in my little cock- 
pit in the forefront of the 
machine. In the first place, 
I know well that there are 
nine hundred or a thousand 
Germans waiting round that 
black town for me. By the 
fourteen searchlights; by the 
forty or more anti-aircraft 
guns; by the machine-guns; 
by the “ green-ball ” batteries ; 
by the sound-detectors, the 
signal positions, the centrols 
—they are waiting — nine 
hundred or more trained 
eager men, determined to stop 
me taking these fourteen 
bombs. to their docks, so 
crowded with destroyers and 
submarines, with soldiers and 
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stores and ammunition, and 
all that they are most anxious 
to keep intact. I am equally 
determined to drive home my 
blow if I can. 

That is my first problem. 
My second problem is a more 
subtle one. If we are heard, 
we are doomed. So clever 
are the searchlight operators 
that if one murmur comes 
down to them from the dark 
skies, their powerful beams of 
light will leap over to us and 
hold us in a grip of radiance 
which will dazzle us. Our 
only weapon is silence, The 
only way we can become 
silent is by throttling down 
eur engines. If, however, we 
throttle down our engines, we 
begin to lose height. Therefore 
if we throttle dewn too soon, 
we will be so low when we 
arrive over the docks that 
we will be seen by those on 
the ground. The searchlights 
will be turned on te us, and, 
blinded and shelled, we will 
become impotent, and perhaps 
will be destroyed. If, on the 
other hand, we throttle down 
too late, the men on the 
ground will hear us before 
we are silent. Again the 
searchlights will swing over 
te us and will blind us. So 
it is mecessary for me to 
give the order to throttle at 
the last possible moment I 
ean, and I must be very care- 
ful, for a second too soon or 
too late may ruin all my 
plans. Therefore I kneel down 
and lean over the frent, look- 
ing below intentiy, trying to 
read every sign and signal, 
trying to work it all out, 
watching my height. and 
my speed and my dis- 
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tance—trying to think what 
the Germans -are_ think- 
ing almest before they think 
it themselves. 

No light, no sign of activity, 
breaks the darkness below. 
We are as yet unexpected. I 
glance behind for a moment, 
and in a spirit of bravado 
throw a kiss to the pilot as 
he switches on the lamp which 
shows him the white faces of 
the instruments in the engine 
casing. For a moment the 
light gleams, and then is ex- 
tinguished. On the pilot’s 
face, steady and determined, 
the cockpit lamp shines faintly, 
and as I turn forwards I feel 
that I have behind me, to fol- 
low my advice, a strong man 
with whom I am safe—unto 
the last moment of safety. 

Three miles ahead of me 
now lies the dim circle of the 
town. I look at the pallid 
phosphorescent figures of the 
height indicator. The wan 
line of the pointer lies over 
the luminous 8. I look down 
below, and steadily we move 
forwards. Now we are get- 
ting very near, and cold and 
wind-battered, I kneel upright 
with a feeling of triumph be- 
cause I have drawn so close 
unobserved. Soon we will be 
able to throttle, and will glide 
in with no difficulty. Every- 
thing is going splendidly. I 
have worked it very well. I 
am tremendously pleased with 
myself. I was frightened of 
Bruges. Bruges! Why—I 
laugh to myself—it will be 
easy. There is nothing to be 
afraid of. So with a boastful 
sense of ease I lean against 
the side humming the cobbler’s 
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song from “Chu Chin Chow,” 
my invariable night anthem. 

Then suddenly like a mighty 
spear a powerful searchlight 
leaps up to my left, and its 
wide blue-white beam, with its 
sense of thrust, as though the 
light was pouring upwards, 
lies a few hundred yards in 
front of us. My heart jumps 
inside me. My hands grow 
clammy. My mouth tightens 
with dread. A wave of hot 
fire followed by an icy chill 
sweeps over me. Another 
great spear is flung upwards 
on the right, and the two 
towering shafts of dazzling 
light cross in front of us like 
a gigantie pair of scissors of 
gleaming steel. 

At once I put one hand on 
my head to give the signal to 
throttle the engines down a 
little. I dare not stop them 
entirely as yet. We are not 
sufficiently near. I hear the 
elamour lessen and change, 
and immediately the two 
searchlights, so strong, s0 
vividly menacing, identify our 
position more accurately, ow- 
ing to the momentary altera- 
tion of the note of the murmur 
amidst the stars, and they 
sweep even nearer to us. I 
watch and wonder and hope. 
The white arms become un- 
decided and move far far 
away from us, wheel round in 
a great circle, and swiftly one 
becomes a dull red beam across 
the stars, and below a dull 
red eye which slowly fades 
away. What relief—what a 
sense of danger past is mine 
then! The other ray of light 
in answer fades to obscurity, 


and once more, to my joy, we | 
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are moving in darkness, unsus- 
pected and unsought-for. 
Bruges lies below, scarce a 
mile and a half away. I dare 
not risk detection a second 
longer. Slowly, deliberately, 
I place both hands on my head 
and turn round, and in the 
moonlight I see the pilot’s 
gloved hand go forward to the 
aluminium throttle which he 
slowly pulls right back, The 
noise of the engines dies swift- 
ly, completely. The nose drops 
as we begin our long silent 
downward glide. No longer 
does the roar of the engines 
beat upon my ears, but I can 
hear that most wonderful of 
all sounds to a night-bomber 
—the whistle of the wind 
through the wires and on the 
planes, which tells me that we 
are no longer heard by those 
below. I begin to peer down- 
wards, checking my aim. The 
direction bar swings slowly off 
the docks to the right. I 
throw out my left arm, still 
gazing downwards, The move- 
ment ef the bar stops, and 
gradually it moves to the left 
across the rectangles of the 
harbeurs. It swings past them 
as the pilot turns the machine. 
I now throw out my right 
hand, and in response the 
machine swings back, Fling- 
ing my arm upright before the 
moving bar has become central 
I stop in time the too rapid 
turn of the machine, and slow- 
ly, slowly we move straight 
forwards ever the dark and 
unlit basins where shines not 
one little hostile light or flicker. 
I hurriedly gaze through the 
luminous range bars, fixed at 
right angles to the direction 


bar. The time has not yet 
come. Holding my hand up- 
wards, I keep the machine 
dead ahead in a straight line. 
I am becoming more and more 
excited. The strain has be- 
come intense. I have forgot- 
ten everything — forgotten 
that I am two miles in the air, 
forgotten that my bare hands 
are freezing, forgotten that I 
am in a hostile place, My 
whole being is concentrated on 
keeping that little bar of 
metal laid across the two 
black patches below. I am 
not conscious of being above 
human beings—it is not a real 
countryside which lies beneath. 
It is an unlit map made up of 
lines and curves and patterns 
and round spots, I am en- 
tirely impersonal: I have be- 
come a surveyor at his instru- 
ment waving his hand to 
make corrections. 

The two pale-glowing bars 
come in line with the edge 
of the nearest dark rectangle. 
I throw my arm upright for 
the last time, and then, put- 
ting my right hand behind 
me, I catch hold of the bomb- 
handle with a firm grip and 
push it ever at a moderate 
speed, One, two, three, four 
little tugs I feel on it as the 
four hooks are pulled away 
from the four bombs fifteen 
feet behind me, I pull it 
back and push it forward the 
second time, scareely looking 
over the front as I do it. I 
lean forwards over the nose, 
and see that the direction bar 
has drifted slightly. Throw- 
ing out my left hand, I see 
the bomb-sight move to the 
left, and then push forwards, 
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again and the last time the 
bomb-handle. At once I move 
it to and fro, six or seven 
times quickly, in case I have 
not pushed it forwards far 
enough at any time, and 
failed to release any bombs. 
As soon as I have finished 
I turn round, crawl through 
the little door, twisting side- 
ways to avoid jerking the 
great rudder on which rests 
the brown leather of the 
pilot’s boot, stand up, and 
turn again and sit down, 
shouting breathlessly— 

“All gone, Jimmy! Turn 
quickly! South-west—down- 
wind. Got a priceless line. 
There'll be hell to pay now! 
Keep throttled—whatever hap- 
pens.” 

I stand up and look down 
at the dim pattern of the 
docks. This is the most ex- 
citing moment of the raid. 
I know the fourteen bombs 
are going down—the Germans 
do not know it, and I know 
they do not know it. For 
the moment the men in the 
air are triumphant. There 
Wwe move in silence and un- 
seen above the very heart of 
the enemy’s stronghold. The 
fourteen bombs are whirling 
at a terrifying speed towards 
the docks, and the valuable 
material which they contain. 
No one below expects the 
sudden disaster which inexor- 
ably draws nearer and nearer. 
What use are the waiting 
watchmen a thousand strong? 
What use are your plans, O 
ye cunning enemy,— what 
use your well-oiled guns, the 
clear-polished lenses of your 
great searchlights—the long 
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belts loaded with your green. 
tipped pom-pom shells? We 
have come, we have struck 
home! Down, down below 
with intent eyes I gaze, wait- 
ing to see the bursting of the 
missiles. Hours seem to pass. 
I wonder if the bombs have 
failed to explode; I wonder 
if they have dropped. In a 
fever of expectancy I peer 
to the gloomy bottom of the 
great pool of night. Then a 
great flash leaps out of the 
earth and slowly fades, leav- 
ing by the dim strip of water 
a pale moonlight cloud of 
smoke. Another and yet an- 
other leap up in the basin 
itself. Then another and yet 
two more burst on ahead in 
a line. “Ah! good! good!” 
I mutter to myself. Seven 
bombs clearly I see explode, 
and then I can scarce see the 
ground at all, for with the 
bursting of these first bombs 
the whole fourteen search- 
lights are flung into the sky 
like a handful of white rib- 
bons of light, and begin at 
once to move to and fro in 
a slow determined motion. 
Above us, below us, to right 
of us and to left of us, behind 
us and in front of us, move 
these brilliant bands of up- 
pouring light. So bright are 
they that some, though they 
are seventy or eighty feet 
away, throw a white radiance 
over the machine. The dim 
country is slashed and cut 
across by these almost daz- 
zling beams which wheel and 
hesitate and cross each other 
in gigantic patterns. Against 
the stars over our heads move 
their long pale arms, which 
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slowly fade as height destroys 
the power of their thrust. 

A few seconds after the ap- 
pearance of this eompany of 
searchlights there rise from 
three or four points in the 
neighbourhood of the docks 
long chains of vivid green balls, 
which cast an unearthly gleam 
upon the water of the basins, 
and light up with their fan- 
tastic glow a circle of vaguely- 
seen country. Right in front 
of us they pass, passing up- 
wards in an orderly hurry and 
giving a greenish tinge to my 
hands, the pilot’s face, and to 
the planes on either side. They 
bend over slowly in the upper 
sky, and one by one fade away 
to red sparks dropping swiftly. 
Through the thin trails of 
vertical smoke left by their 
passage we pass, and I am re- 
minded of the magio beanstalk 
of the fairy tale, rising up into 
unimagined heights and joining 
the world of reality to a world 
of dreams. 

Then breaks into aetion the 
third weapon of this opposi- 
tion—of this turbulent mael- 
strom to which I gave birth 
when I pressed over the wooden 
lever in the cockpit. Four 
little red flashes break the 
darkness below, and then two 
more a mile away, then four 
others to the west, and yet 
four more . . . as anti-aircraft 
battery after anti-aircraft bat- 
tery comes into action against 
the machine, Four or five 
seconds pass, then, a few 
hundred feet away, appears 
a sawiftly-vanishing flame. 
Another appears to the left, 
and dotted at random here and 
there they leap out and vanish 


in quick succession, shell-burst 
after shell-burst. Round puffs 
of white moonlit smoke whirl 
by us as we go gliding onwards 
in silence, and untouched, 
through this turmoil of flame 
and radiance. 

On all sides move the long 
blue-white swords of dazzling 
light—thirty feet wide they lie 
right before us, barring our 
way. To our right and our 
left they follow us, trying, try- 
ing to touch us, Behind our 
tail they dog us relentlessly, 
yet seemingly in vain. Below 
they lie across the vast depths 
of the sky, blinding our eyes 
and hiding the country from 
our sight, Above they move, 
pale beams, across the ten 
thousand watching stars. Here 
and there among their white 
anger move the jealous ropes 
of glowing jade, which pass 
upwards in swaying curves 
and mingle their green bril- 
liancy with the searehlights’ 
glare, which is clearly reflected 
on our great wings. Shell 
after shell, red, vicious, and 
sharp, bursts and bursts above 
us and around us—protesting 
with its storm of temper at 
the vain groping of the search- 
light —the useless beauty of 
the green balls. Lastly, the 
swift-moving streaks of the 
fiery tracer bullets from 
the machine-guns eut across 
the sky in a dozen direc- 
tions. 

Wherever we may look we 
see this boiling voleano of shell 
and bullet, searchlight and 
green ball. White, green, and 
red play the colours over our 
hands and faces. The chorus 
of the bursting explosive 
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clamours around us, and above 
its sound we hear the splendid 
neise of the fourteen bombs, 
the sound of whose detonation 
has at length risen to us from 
the earth far below. When we 
hear that welcome sound we 
realise that our duty has been 
done, and we have driven 
the blow home. We are ex- 
hilarated by the thought, 
exhilarated by this ferment of 
opposition, Its very power 
only seems to show us that 
the enemy must value what 
he is defending so fiercely, I 
almost want to sing with de- 
lirious joy. What matter the 
blazing rays of light— what 
matter the crashing shells and 
the chains of emerald balls? 
We are inviolable, and we will 
continue our enchanted immun- 
ity from danger. 

Then I become suddenly 
conscious of a glare upon the 
machine. I look dewn to the 
left, and at once I see a great 
dazzling eye of light, so bril- 
liant and strong that it shim- 
mers and wheels and boils as 
I gaze inte it. We have been 
caught by a searchlight, and 
held. In a swift moment I see 
the long arms in the sky about 
us move with a common im- 
pulse towards the machine, 
until wherever I look I see 
eyes, eyes, eyes in a vast circle 
around us. 

“Oh! Jimmy! They’ve got 
us! They've got us!” I ory 
out. “Shove on the engines, 
and push her down to ninety ! 


Keep straight on — quick! 
quick! Pash her down to 
ninety !” 


No need is there now to be 
silent. We are by chanee dis- 
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covered, and are in the pitiless 
grip of fourteen powerful arms 
of radiance. Wherever I look 
there is light, light. I cannot 
see the ground below; I can. 
not see the stars above. We 
swim in a sea of brilliance, | 
am as blinded as when at times 
I have met upon a dark country 
road at night some car with 
huge head-lights, whose white 
glare has dazzled me and 
pinned me to the side of the 
road in fear. Each of these 
searchlights upturned against 
me now are many times more 
brilliant than the acetylene 
lamps of a car, and there are 
fourteen of them. 

I am tense and quick- 
breathed. I feel stripped, 
naked, and ashamed. I am 
most tremendously conscious 
of my visibility to those below, 
and know that one and all 
they hate me. I put my hand 
across my eyes. I crouch lower 
inside the machine, Crash, 
crash ...crash! Ah! Now 
the shells, no longer scattered 
in an idle barrage, begin to 
explede near the machine, 
which, like a white bird, at 
the apex of a gigantic pyramid 
of light, so slowly crawls 
through the sky. 

“Jimmy! They're shelling 
us! Shove the nose down— 
shove the nose down! Make 
it a hundred!” 

Red flash the shells through 
the white haze of light in 
which we move. Green pour 
the bubbles of light in upward 
progress by the machine. Over 
the wings and over my pilot’s 
grim-fixed face play the three 
colours, scarlet, emerald, and 
brightest white, in an unend- 
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ing, ever-changing ripple of 
colour. Now sounds the stac- 
cato and unexpectedly loud 
thunder of the machine-gun 
behind us as the gualayer be- 

ins to direct downwards to 
one of the searchlights a stream 
of fiery tracer bullets. What 
use are they, wonder? If one 
searchlight is destroyed there 
are yet thirteen to hold usin 
their grasp. 

My heart is jumping wildly 
inside me. I make my hands 
adjust the brass taps at my 
side so that the fingers of the 
white-faced dials keep to the 
needful figure, but I know any 
second there may be a rending 
crash, and we may spin swiftly 
down and down... . Still 
we are held. Still the dazzle 
of light lies round us—astill the 
blue-white eyes of fire stare at 
us with their hypnotising whirl 
and boil of brillianoy which 
makes them leok so huge al- 
though so distant. Still the 
whole machine is clear-cut to 
the smallest wire in their all- 
exposing luminance. 

I grip the pilot’s arm in my 
fear and shout to him— 

“Oh, Jimmy! Keep her 
going! Keep her going! Make 
it a hundred! We'll soon be 
free ! ” 

“But we're only four thou- 
sand! Wecan’t go any lower!” 
he answers. 

“Push on! Speed is what 
matters! Keep her to a hun- 
dred, and we'll get through if 
we can!” 

Now do I feel my mascots in 
my pockets and think for a 
swift sad moment of those I 
love best. Will it never end, 
I wonder? For hours the 
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shells seem to have flashed and 
crashed round us, For hours 
the searchlights seem to have 
revealed us white in the black 
night. Then I become some- 
how conscious that the light 
on the machine is a little less. 
Loeking behind me I see one 
er two beams moving erratie- 
ally across the sky. They are 
beams, and not eyes! At last, 
then, we are getting beyond 
the range of the defences! 
One by one the searchlights 
slide away from the machine 
and swing up and down, pale 
shafts now, above or to the 
side of it, The shell-fire dies 
away. A string of green balls 
pours upwards half a mile 
away to our left. Two search- 
lights alone hold us, then they 
lose us, and to our almost in- 
describable relief we are mov- 
ing in the darkness, whose 
friendliness never before have 
I so loved, whose proteotion 
never before have I so vividly 
realised. 

My forehead is wet with 
perspiration, My hands shake, 
my knees feel weak. The end- 
ing of the strain has left me 
feeble, and the reaction for a 
time is almost painful, The 
physical feeling of sinking in- 
side me remains for a little 
while, but soon I begin to feel 
normal, 

“Oh, Jimmy! Jimmy! Aren’t 
you glad that is all over? It 
put the wind up me! I don’t 
think we got hit, though. Look 
at Bruges—she is mad!” 

Over the weary city still 
glide and hover the thin beams 
of light, vainly regretting their 
lost prey. A few useless shells 
leap into red brilliance here 
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and there among the stars, 
while the last lovely chain 
of green balls rises upward 
through the night. To the 
dim north, by the docks, glows 
the dull glare of a fire, where 
some bomb has gone home. 

To the west we fly onwards 
in the moonshine over the pale 
pattern of the fields. Far 
ahead glimmer the white 
flames of the star-shells in the 
mist along the floods. 

The sense of duty well done, 
of dangers faced and conquered, 
gives an exhilaration which 
has made the whole night of 
terror worth the while. The 
moments of dread through 
which we have lived have been 
80 vivid, so intense, that they 
have left us cool-headed and 
tranquil, and now we know 
that we are on the way home, 
and that we go to rest and for- 
getfulness. 

Minutes pass, and below us 
gleams the fading loveliness 
of a star-shell. To the left 
flickers Ypres. On the right 
at Nieuport one shell bursts 
out along the coast, beyond 
which lies the vast expanse 
of the quiet sea. 

Minutes pass, and belew us 
shines the little T of lights at 
Coudekerque. Down drifts 


our light—up drifts the wel- 
come answer. 


Softly we sink 
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towards the world which 
slowly, slowly grows real from 
out a map. ... Gladly I drop 
through the little door when 
we have at last drawn up 
beside the mighty hangars. 
Gladly I stretch my cramped 
legs and walk for a while un- 
familiarly upon the grass, 
Gladly at last I switeh off 
the light in my bedroom, and 
curl up in the sheets with my 
feet upon the hot-water bottle. 
On the ceiling gleams the fire- 
light. Voices sound more rare- 
ly in the cabins. Suddenly I 
remember semething, and call 
out— 

“Who was it getting hell 
over Ghistelles?” 

“Bob!” comes an answer 
from some near-by cabin. 

“Tsay, Bob! Did you have 
a bad time?” 

“Twenty-five holes in the 
machine! Jack shoved the 
bombs right across the aero- 
drome, though — he’s not a 
bad observer!” 

“Shut up, Bob!” 

“Good-night, Jack! Good- 
night, Bob! Good-night, Bill! 
Good-night, Shoey!” 

“ Good-night, Paul!” 

“Good-night, Jimmy — it 
wasn’t so bad, was it?” 

“No! Good-night, Paul!” 

Soon I drift te sleep and the 
well-loved world of dreams. 
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BOLSHEVISM—THE COMMON PATH OF REVOLUTION—BRITAIN’S 
SHAME—THE LEAGUE OF FUTILITY. 


THE White Paper recently 
presented to Parliament, and 
dealing candidly and truth- 
fully with Bolshevism, should 
be sent broadcast over the 
country. It should be read 
especially by those whom 
White Papers do not toueh, and 
who are most easily tempted 
to the crime of anarchy. For 
it shows not by argument but 
by an array of unimpeachable 
facts the tyranny, the brutal- 
ity, the death, which always 
follow in the train of that 
species of moral drunkenness 
which is known as revolution. 
It is no new story. It con- 
tains scarce an outrage which 
cannot be matched in the 
political orgies of the past. 
But it depicts a terror which 
is daily approaching nearer to 
our doors, and the more clearly 
the danger of Bolshevism is 
understood, the better will it 
be for the comfort of our 
homes and the salvation of 
our race. 

In eruelty, then, what is 
known as Bolshevism in Russia 
has followed the common path 
of revolution. A vague and 
foolish aspiration towards 


“freedom” leads always to 
a far worse tyranny than that 
which it seeks to replace. A 
false idealism, in whose name 
the worst excesses are excused, 
is confused with the lust of 





blood. The moral maxims of 
the rebel go to the heads of 
his dupes, like raw spirit, 
and do more harm to the 
world than wars and rumours 
of wars. Lenin and Trotsky 
have been guilty of grosser 
crimes than may be imputed 
to all the Tsars. In the blaze 
of their wanton assault upon 
the decencies of life the worst 
exploits of Ivan the Terrible 
pale to insignificance. In all 
the ingenuity of violent deaths 
they surpass the hoarded ex- 
perience of history. The 
authentic stories told in the 
White Book fill the reader 
with shame that he belongs 
to the same species as these 
monsters of hot lust and cold 
purpose. They have but two 
punishments for all who dare to 
disagree with them—imprison- 
ment, into which many go and 
few come out ; or death, accem- 
panied with the horrors of 
torture. The poor prisoners 
are packed twenty in a small 
reom, all chance of cleanliness 
is taken from them, and they 
are left unfed. Soloud became 
at last the voice of scandal, 
that a Soviet of Petrograd 
sent a commission to report on 
the “Crest” prisen, and here 
is a Bolshevik comment upon 
its report: “Comrades! What 
they saw and what they heard 
from the imprisoned it is im- 
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possible to describe. Not only 
were rumours confirmed, but 
conditions were found actually 
much worse than had been 
stated. I was pained and 
ashamed. I myself was im- 
prisoned under Tsardom in the 
‘same prison. Then all was 
clean, and prisoners had clean 
linen twice a month. Now 
not only are prisoners left 
without clean linen, but many 
are even witheut blankets, 
and, as in the past, for trifling 
offences they are placed in 
solitary confinement in cold 
dark cells, But the most ter- 
rible sights we saw were in the 
sick-bays. Comrades, there we 
saw living dead, who hardly 
had strength enough to whisper 
their complaints that they were 
dying of hunger. In one ward, 
amongst the sick, a corpse had 
lain for several hours, whose 
neighbour managed to murmur, 
‘of hunger he died, and soon 
of hunger we shall all die.’ 
Comrades, among them are 
many who are quite young, 
whe wish to live and see the 
sunshine.” 

Lenin and Trotsky wish 
none to live who does not obey 
their behests, and to them 
darkness is preferable to light. 
Those who have once acquired 
a taste for cruelty can be 
cured only by death. And 
let it be remembered in this 
hour of inaction, that among 
the victims of starvation and 
jail-fever are Englishmen, 


in vengeance for whom we 
have struck not a single blow. 
The executions, ordered by 
these champions of the“‘people, 
are ten times worse than im- 
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prisonment. They are not 
content to kill those who dis. 
agree with them: they must 
pass to their doom through the 
gate of torture. Here is the 
testimony of a British subject: 
“The number of people who 
have been coldly done to death 
in Moscow is enormous. Many 
thousands have been shot, but 
lately those condemned to death 
were hung instead, and that 
in the most brutal manner, 
They were taken out in batches 
in the early hours of the 
morning to a place on the 
outskirts of the town, stripped 
to their shirts, and then hung 
one by one by being drawn 
up at the end of a rope until 
their feet were a few inches 
from the ground, and then left 
to die. The work was done by 
Mongolian soldiers. Shooting 
was too noisy and not sure 
enough. Men have crawled 
away after a volley, and others 
have been buried while still 
alive. I was told in Stockholm 
by one of the representatives 
ef the Esthonian Government 
that 150 Russian officers who 
were taken prisoners at Pskoff 
by the Red Guards were given 
over to Mongolian soldiers, 
who sawed them to pieces,” 
Truly to read the history of 
the Russian Revolution is to 
sup full of horrors. 

The madness of cruelty has 
seized the whole of Russia. 
One province seems like an- 
other. “In Ural towns,” we 
are told, “officers taken pris- 
oners by Bolsheviks had their 
shoulder-straps nailed into 
their shoulders, girls have been 
raped, some of the civilians 


























have been found with their 
eyes pierced out, others without 
noses, whilst twenty-five priests 
were shot at Perm, Bishop 
Andronick having been buried 
alive there.” Neither youth 
nor age is spared, Near 
Ekaterinburg sixty-six children 
of Kamishlof were taken as 
hostages and shot by machine- 
guns. In truth the hankering 
of “liberty” after blood is 
insatiable. The record of crime 
is monotonous in ite horror. 
At Dorpat the assassins seem 
to have specialised in the 
clergy, and glutted their 
fary upon the blood of bish- 
ops, whom they hacked to 
pieces in their rage, But it is 
useless to pile infamy upon 
infamy, and we will conclude 
with a sketch of the Terror as 
seen in January last at Mos- 
cow. ‘Exeoutions still con- 
tinue,” writes a Moscow man, 
“though the ordinary people 
do not hear aboutthem. Often 
during the executions a regi- 
mental band plays lively tunes. 
The following account of an 
execution was given by a mem- 
ber of one of the bands, On 
one occasion he was playing in 
the band, and as usual all the 
people to be executed were 
brought to the edge of the 
grave. Their hands and feet 
were tied together so that they 
would fall forward into the 
grave. They were then shot 
through the neck by Lettish 
soldiers. When the last man 
had been shot the grave was 
closed up, and on this par- 
ticular occasion the bandsman 
saw the grave moving. Not 
being able to stand the sight 
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of it, he fainted, whereupon the 
Bolsheviks seized him, saying 
that he was in sympathy with 
the prisoners, They were on 
the point of killing him, but the 
other members of the band ex- 
plained that he was really 
ill, and he was let off.” And 
there are still hypocrites who 
pretend to deplore the severity 
of the Tsar. 

Nothing is more brutal in 
the record of brutality than the 
treatment of the Tsar and his 
family. The Bolsheviks had 
not the sense of justice to bring 
them to trial, had they deemed 
them guilty of any offence. 
They had not the courage to 
kill them outright. The mem- 
bers of the Imperial house 
were dragged from Moscow to 
Tobolsk, from Tobolsk to Eka- 
terinburg, where the worst 
indignities were heaped upon 
them, and where at last they 
found the poor solace of a 
violent death. Jews con- 
demned them at their own 
caprice. Jews carried out the 
lawless sentence, and the bleod- 
thirstiest of them all were 
Lenin’s friends, Vainen and 
Safarof, Hebrews both. ‘The 
guard was commanded outside 
the house,” thus runs the nar- 
rative, “by a criminal called 
Medogedof, who had been con- 
victed of murder and arson in 
1906, and of outraging a girl 
of five in 1911. The prisoners 
were awakened at twe A.M., and 
were told they must prepare 
for a journey. They were called 
down to the lower room an 
hour later, and Yurowski, a 
Jew, read out the sentence of 
the Soviet. When he had 
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finished reading, he said, ‘and 
so your life has come to an 
end.’ The Emperor then said, 
‘Tam ready.’ An eye-witness 
said that the Empress and the 
two eldest daughters made the 
sign of the cross. The massacre 
was earried out with revolvers. 
The decter, Botkine, the maid, 
the valet, and the cook were 
murdered in this room, as well 
as the seven members of the 
Imperial family. They spared 
enly the life of the cook’s 
nephew, a boy of fourteen. 
The murderers threw the 
bodies down the shaft of a 
coal mine, and the same morn- 
ing orders were sent to murder 
the party at Alapaevsk, which 
was done.” To this plain nar- 
rative no word need be added. 
Why is it that the Bol- 
sheviks have destroyed Russia 
by murder, plunder, and fam- 
ine? It is all part of a oare- 
fully devised plot. The system 
of death and pillage is “ organ- 
ised and worked by Jews who 
have ne nationality, and whose 
one object is to destroy for 
their own ends the existing 
order of things.” Of this truth 
there is overwhelming evi- 
dence, and it is a curious 
comment upon the Zionism 
now fashionable, that the Jews, 
for the first time in a position 
of power, use that position 
for the mere purpose of de- 
stroying Christians and bring- 
ing all our modern inherited 
civilisation to an end. Were 
the return of all Jews to 
Palestine made obligatory, the 
policy of Zionism would be 
intelligible; and it is olear 
that, when Bolshevism is once 
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stamped out, the Christians of 
Europe will be eompelled in 
their own defence to segregate 
the Jews in close colonies of 
their own. If they choose to 
employ the tactics of Trotsky 
and Zinoniev there, they will 
harm nobody outside their own 
race. Meanwhile the Bolshev- 
iks in Russia have established 
a rule of ferce and oppression, 
such as no autocracy dared to 
impose. With the promise of 
free speech ever upon their 
tongue, they have suppressed 
all newspapers save their own, 
they have put down public 
meetings, and they have per- 
seouted with peculiar venom 
their Socialist opponents, Or 
as Mr Lockhart sums up the 
situation, ‘‘the avowed ambi- 
tion of Lenin is to create civil 
war throughout Europe. Every 
speech of Lenin’s is a denunci- 
ation of constitutional methods, 
and a glorification of the doc- 
trine of physical force. With 
that object in view he is de- 
stroying systematically, both 
by executions and by deliber- 
ate starvation, every form of 
opposition to Bolshevism.” 
The plan is simple enough, 
and so far it has succeeded 
marvellously. The vast ma- 
jority of Russians is filled 
with hatred of Lenin and his 
Jewish aecomplices. Of the 
peasants, we are told, ninety 
per cent are in favour of a 
monarchy. But what can 
men do who lack food, and 
lacking food, lack strength and 
vigour? They cannot fight 
upon empty bellies. They can- 
not work with hands and heads 
weakened by the direst priva- 
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tion. And Lenin secures for scholarship, and energy might 
his own bandits all the corn confer lustre upon the State. 
snd all the gold in the land, It might have been said, if 
That the end of oppression will no British citizens had been 
come is certain. By what way slaughtered by the Bolsheviks, 
it will come we know not yet. that the affairs of Russia were 
But if histery teach not in no business of ours, that we 
vain, it is certain that Lenin should be content to look in 
and Trotsky and the rest of the silence upon the crimes cem- 
assassins will die the death mitted by Lenin and his com- 
which they have brought upon rades, But the revolutionaries 
thousands of innocent men and of Russia are as keen to pro- 
women. selytise as were the revolution- 
Meanwhile, like all blood- aries of France. They are 
thirsty revolutionaries, the determined, if they can, to 
Bolsheviks have reduced their spread their infamous doctrines 
infamy to a doctrine and made acress the whole of Europe. 
plain their tenets for all to It is not enough fer them to 
understand. They mean, if kill and plunder and starve 
they can, to destroy the idea themselves. They will, if they 
of patriotism everywhere and be left uncheeked, persuade 
to preach the dangerous gospel others of like evil minds to kill 
of internationalism, to obstruct and plunder and starve. And 
the creation of military power, the danger is all the greater, 


- outside their own Red Guards, because the lust of blood, the 


by preaching ideas of peace, chief goad of Bolshevism, is 
and thus to foster the abolition only too easily caught. We 
of military discipline, to im- might see it stalk, like a hor- 
poverish the peasants and to rible epidemie, up and down 
bring about national calamities the world. Upon this truth 
such as epidemics—the out- the men of the French Terrer 
break of cholera last summer relied. In this truth also 
was traced to this source—and Lenin and Trotsky have a per- 
the wholesale burning down of fect faith. Worse still, they 
villages and settlements. So have money upon which their 
much we have on the authority faith may be supported. For 
of the Rev. B. 8. Lombard, the first time anarchy has a 
who is well qualified to speak full pocket, The Bolsheviks’ 
by a term of imprisonment in supply of paper, if not of gold, 
the Fortress of Peter and Paul. is unlimited. ‘This paper 
Nor is this the end of their money,” it is said, ‘enables 
policy. They prove their ad- them to pay their way in 
herence to the doctrine of Russia, and to build up credits 
equality by allowing nobody to abroad, which are to be used 
vote who is not either a work- to produce chaos in every civil- 
man or a soldier, and by at- ised country.” Moreover, since 
tempting to destroy utterly all the Bolsheviks are for the 
those who by their intelligence, most part Orientals, they are 
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a greater danger to us in the 
East than in the West. As 
they have declared war upon 
all civilisation, nothing would 
please them better than te 
create a rebellion in India. 
How far they have promoted 
the disturbance which is now 
being suppressed in Egypt, we 
do not know. But it is plain 
that England is most openly 
exposed to the risks of Bol- 
shevism, and we cannot but 
ask what England is doing to- 
day to check the onrush of 
anarchy. 

It was once eur proud boast 
that no Englishman should be 
murdered upon foreign soil 
and gounavenged. More than 
one of our fellow-subjects has 
been murdered in Russia, and 
nothing has been done save 
the making of an ineffectual 
protest. The old plea, civis 
Romanus sum, is advanced no 
more. Yet if we are not to 
lose our prestige in the world— 
a prestige which no League of 
Nations will sustain without 
the help of our own firmness 
and courage—we must bring 
the murderers of our fellow- 
citizens to justice, So long 
ago as last September the 
following despatch was re- 
ceived by Mr Balfour: “On 
31st August the Government 
troops ferced their way into 
the British Embassy, their 
entry to which was resisted by 
the British Naval Attaché, 
Captain Cromie, who, after 
having killed three soldiers, 
was himself shot. The ar- 
chives were sacked, and every- 
thing was destroyed. Captain 
Cromie’s corpse was treated in 
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a horrible manner. The Crogs 
of St George was taken from 
the body, and subsequently 
worn by one of the murderers, 
An English clergyman was 
refused permission to repeat 
prayers over the body. The 
French military mission was 
forced. A man named Mazen 
and a soldier and several 
Frenchmen were arrested. Bol- 
sheviks in the press openly 
incite to murder British and 
French, It is urgently neces- 
sary that prompt and ener- 
getio steps should be taken.” 
No one has ever written 
an essay concerning the in- 
fluence of the telegraph upon 
English style. If such an 
essay be written, this de- 
spatch of Sir Ralph Paget’s 
may be cited as an example. 
Not a word is wasted in it, 
and it tells us a story of which 
all Englishmen must needs be 
ashamed. No steps “prompt 
and energetic,” no steps slow 
and supine, have been taken. 
Captain Cromie was left to 
punish the aggressors. Right 
nobly he punished them; and 
he died in the fray. As for 
our politicians, they folded 
their hands in fatuity and 
mumbled with a smug satis- 
faction, Non possumus. 

The country, no doubt, is 
tired. The suggestion that 
we should march into Russia 
and put an end to Bolshevism 
would have been unpopular 
in the country. So much 
may be conceded. But most 
righteous acts are unpopular 
in the country, and it is the 
business of leadership to face 
unpopularity with a glad and 
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resolute heart. For the old 
policy of waiting and seeing 
there is not a word to be 
aid. British citizens have 
been foully murdered, and no 
vengeance has been taken. 
There is the central fact of 
our dishonour. The country 
which once was ready to go 
to war for Don Pacifico con- 
dones by its inaction the 
killing of Captain Cromie, a 
zealous gentleman who had 
served England well. It is 
not thus that a great name 
is established among the 
peoples of Hurope. And even 
if our honour may be tar- 
nished with impunity, pru- 
dence should have urged 
an instant intervention. 
Bolshevism spreads, as we have 
said, like an epidemic. Vires 
acquirit eundo. Day by day 
its menace comes nearer to 
us. It has swept over Hun- 
gary; it has stirred Bavaria 
into lawlessness; and Prussia, 
which begot it, as it begot 
most of the evils which dis- 
tress our unhappy world, is 
ready to turn it to practical 
use. The longer it is allowed 
to flourish unchecked, the 
greater the armies that will 
be necessary to suppress it. 
Suppressed it must be, or civil- 
isation will perish. It is a 
difficult thing to fight against 
what Burke called an “armed 
opinion,” and Bolshevism is 
an “armed opinion.” And 
our sentimental politicians 
have been ready not to fight 
against it but to treat with 
it. Had they turned back to 
the teachings of history, they 
would have been shamed inte 
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taking up arms. We do not 
speak of such flippant person- 
ages as the conductors of ‘The 
Daily Herald,’ who in the first 
place deny that many mur- 
ders have been committed in 
Russia, and then applaud the 
moderate (and lying) estimate 
of the Soviet Government as 
‘the price of freedom.” Free- 
dom indeed! We would that 
we could pack Mr Lansbury, 
Mr Shaw, and Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald off to Russia, that 
these frivolous and well-adver- 
tised demagogues might dis- 
cover what Russian freedom 
means, They would find out 
all that they want to know 
in the Fortress of Peter and 
Paul. We speak of the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers 
who conferred together in 
Paris, of Mr Lloyd George and 
Mr Wilson. These men, not 
having learned the rudiments 
of statesmanship, thought it 
would be popular to confer 
with the blood-stained assas- 
sins, They proposed a pleas- 
ant meeting at Prinkipo, where 
Russian gentlemen were to sit 
round a table with the 
murderers who had done their 
Tsar todeath. The table would 
have been covered, we imagine, 
with blood-red baize, blood-red 
to match the colour cf their 
master, Lenin’s thoughts. And 
when their attempt to arrange 
this happy excursion failed, 
they sent a parcel of bleating 
journalists to Petrograd, who 
should bring the murderers 
and the politicians together. 
By hook or by crook th 

meant to come to terms wit 

crime, and they used the same 
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words which Burke put into 
the mouths of the Allies, eager 
to make peace with the mur- 
derers of Louis XVI. “Citizen 
Regicides ”’—thus they are sup- 
posed to address the sanguin- 
ary tyrant Carnot and his col- 
leagues—“ whenever you find 


yourselves in the humour, you 


may have a peace with us, 
That is a point you may al- 
ways command. We are con- 
stantly in attendance, and 
nothing you can do shall 
hinder us from the renewal of 
our supplications, You may 
turn us out at the door; but 
we will jump in at the 
window.” And Lenin smiles, 


as he sees his cold doctrine of 
extermination march triumph- 
antly east and west. 

To oppose this ‘ armed 
opinion ”’ is more emphatically 


our duty to-day than it was in 
the time of the French Revol- 
ution. We are without the 
defence of strong and wise 
Governments. We live in a 
world wherein universal suf- 
frage is esteemed a benefit, not 
a course. We have subscribed 
piously to the vile doctrine 
that it is noble to shout with 
the biggest crowd. And what 
if the biggest crowd be Bol- 
shevist, and cry aloud for the 
shedding of better blood than 
itsown? The doctrine of uni- 
versal murder will be speedily 
learned, and we shall witness 
massacres in every capital. 
Each month that passes adds 
to the difficulty which con- 
fronts us. Once fifty thou- 
sand men would have 
done the salutary work of 
scavenging, which presently 





may demand half a million, 
And remember, the work wil] 
have to be done sooner or 
later, or the tradition of 9 
gracious life will be utterly 
destroyed. That it will fajj 
to France and England to do 
what is necessary there can be 
no doubt. America, which hag 
too busily interfered in the 
making of Europe’s peace, 
loudly disclaims responsibility 
for Europe’s troubles, and the 
duty of ourselves and of our 
faithful allies is plain to see: 
we must combat with arms 
the pernicious opinion, and 
free Russia and Europe from 
the worst tyranny of all— 
the tyranny of untrammelled 
“liberty.” 

The overlooking of this duty 
has the less excuse, because 
from the past we may learn 
the danger of the present. 
Revolution, as we have said, 
follows always the same 
course. That which devas- 
tated France in the eighteenth 
century differs only in detail 
from that which has reduced 
Russia from the position of a 
leyal ally to that of a pestilent 
enemy. The domination of the 
Jew makes the present up- 
heaval more dangerous than 
any which preceded it, though 
there was a Hebrew element 
also in the Terror, for Jews 
always fish in troubled waters. 
And the French revolutionaries 
did their own foul work them- 
selves, They did not enrol 
mercenary Letts and China- 
men. For the rest there is 
not much to choose between 
them. Perhaps Russia has 
not thrown up any villains 




















so great as Carrier, who de- 
vised the drownings at Nantes, 
or the unspeakable Joseph 
Lebon, who turned Arras into 
a shambles. In the competi- 
tion of infamy we need not 
award the prize. But if you 
desire an account of the hap- 
penings in Russia—an account 
which will match the White 
Book in accuracy — turn to 
Barke’s ‘Letters on a Regi- 
cide Peace,’ or Arthur Young’s 
‘The Example of France: A 
Warning to Britain,’ and you 
will find it. You are asked to 
do nothing but change the 
names, and then you will see, 
rhetorically expressed, the 
same opinions as prevail in 
Russia to-day, you will mark 
the same crimes and the same 
blatant exouses for them. 
Take, for instance, this ad- 
mirable summary of Arthur 
Young: “Her government an 
anarchy, that values neither 
life nor property. Her agricul- 
ture fast sinking, her farmers 
the slaves of all, and her people 
starving, Her manufactures 
annihilated: her commerce de- 
stroyed. . . . Her gold and 
silver disappeared, and her 
paper so depreciated, by its 
enormous amount of 3000 
millions, besides incredible for- 
geries, that it advances, with 
rapid strides, to the entire 
stagnation of every species of 
industry and circulation. .. . 
Her cities scenes of revolt, 
massacre, and famine; and 
her provinces plundered by 
gangs of banditti.” Is it 
France, of which he speaks, 
or Russia? In all respects the 
parallel is complete, and we 
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may measure what Russia 
will do by what we know that 
France did, 

The self-same ambition of 
dominating the world and fore- 
ing a universal acceptance of 
their views inspires the Bol- 
sheviks and inspired the French 
revolutionaries, They were 
and are proselytisers all, We 
know what it is that Lenin 
has set out to do. Now hear 
Camille Desmoulins: “To create 
the French republic; to dis- 
organise Europe, perhaps to 
purge it of its tyrants, by the 
eruption of the volcanic prin- 
ciples of equality, ... such was 
the sublime vocation of the 
Convention.” There is no differ- 
ence between them either of 
purpose or expression. They 
use the same phrases and 
befog their minds with the 
same false philosophy. The 
French revolution was pro- 
foundly influenced by the 
shot rubbish of Rousseau’s ob- 
scene mind. The Russian re- 
volution was perplexed by the 
futile doctrines of Bakumin. 
And as French and Russians 
thought the same thoughts and 
sought the same ends, they 
employed the same system. 
They had an equally blind faith 
in committees. Whatever was 
done was approved by a com- 
mittee of some sort. There 
have been, either then or now, 
committees of defence, com- 
mittees of watchfulness, re- 
volutionary committees, oom- 
mittees of workmen and 
soldiers, and no good came of 
any of them. Camille Des- 
moulins, greatly daring, pro- 
posed a committee of mercy, 
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and lost his head for his 
effrontery. And for some 
strange unfathomed reason 
committees are but blood- 
thirsty contrivances. When 
one or two revolutionaries are 
gathered together, they are 
intent upon the death of this 
man or that. They are worse 
in the mass even than they are 
one by one. The mildest of 
them, if any be mild, does not 
like to be left behind in the race 
for outrage. He casts his vote 
for slaughter, in fear also lest 
he himself should be asked to 
dance upon the end of a rope. 
In brief, in times of disturb- 
ance committees have a vast 
deal to answer for. And no- 
where have they been so various 
and so frequently called to- 
gether as in Russia. The word 
soviet will never lose its sinister 
meaning. Even schools can- 
not escape the plague, and 
a teacher from Moscow has 
given us an account which 
reduces the system to an 
absurdity. “Each class has 
its committee,” says he, “and 
as a rule the most popular 
boy is chosen to represent 
the others at the masters’ 
meetings. The objects ef the 
committees are—(1) To control 
the masters; (2) to arrange 
about the distribution of food, 
all the boys and girls being 
given a midday meal. This 
is, as a matter of fact, the 
only reason why they go to 
school.” After this, we are 
not surprised to hear that 
“boys and girls are herded 
together, that there is no 
semblance of morality,” and 
that “the classes are simply 
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like a bear-garden.” As little 
are we surprised to be told 
that at Koloman a boy aged 
18, appointed commissioner 
and in charge of all the 
teachers, closed the school for 
a whole week because one of 
the masters gave a boy a bad 
mark, Here, in truth, is de- 
mocracy carried to its logical 
conclusion, The boys, being 
more numerous than the mas- 
ters, obviously have the right 
of control. That is in accord- 
ance with the pure gospel, 
Yet we cannot but ask, Whe 
shall control the boys? Quis 
custodes custodiet ? 

History teaches us, more- 
over, that a revolution can 
end only in a despotism, 
France never would have re- 
gained peace and her honour 
had not Napoleon come along 
to clear up the poor relics of 
the Jacobinism which he hated 
and despised. And if sanity 
is ever restored to Russia, 
she, too, must discover a des- 
pot. All government is in the 
nature of a superstition, and 
the superstition is deeper and 
in a higher degree neces- 
sary when the country gov- 
erned is, like Russia, vast and 
simple. Millions of peasants, 
helpless and illiterate, can be 
happy only in obedience and 
in an act of worship. What- 
ever the faults of the Tsar may 
have been—and they were 
venial compared with the 
crimes of Lenin and Trotsky— 
he was a true father of his 
people. In paying him homage 
the Russians had their best 
chance of real freedom; and 
though a Romanoff may not 
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sit again upon the throne of 
Russia, none but an autocrat 
can undo the baleful work of 
the Bolsheviks. It is impos- 
sible for the Russian peasants 
to regard with superstitious 
awe a pack of bloodthirsty 
Jews who are intent upon 
filling their own pockets. A 
nation cannot live for ever upon 
starvation and the vain hopes 
fostered by a false idealism. 
And if an end be not put 
now to Bolshevism and all its 
works, a despot will surely 
arise to save the last remnants 
of the people. But at what a 
cost to us! A despot thrives 
best upon military adventure. 
The success of Napoleon cost 
Europe more than twenty 
years of bloodshed, and if 
Russia be permitted to follow 
the beaten road of revolution, 
this generation will not see 
peace. To a Russia united 
under a single soldier, all 
things might be possible. 
We might be called upon 
to save Western civilisation 
from the incursion of unnum- 
bered and well-drilled hordes. 
It might be our duty to defend 
India against the resuscitated 
Slav. Only one policy, then, 
is consistent with our honour 
or our safety, and that is to 
destroy Bolshevism before it 
has gathered greater strength. 
The difficulty of this enter- 
prise to a tired country is 
great, but it must be faced. 
If we do not face it, we 
shall be branded with the 
shame of Captain Cromie’s 
unavenged death, and we 
shall be compelled to substi- 
tute for a single campaign 


many years of fieree and des- 
perate warfare. 

A peace commensurate with 
our sacrifices, or worthy of the 
men who fell for their coun- 
try, would be too much to 
look for from our politicians, 
But at least the worst piece 
of hypocrisy which threatened 
eur security—the League of 
Nations—seems doomed to be 
of no effect. It is reduced to 
the position of a plaything 
for Mr Wilson. For, though 
it is still as dangerous as its 
supporters dare to make it, 
though it aims at stripping 
honest self-respecting States 
of their sovereignty, it contains 
from the start the seeds of 
dissolutien and death. The 
new draft of the precious 
covenant contains one clause 
which will make it for ever 
ridiculous, “The Covenant,” 
thus runs the clause, “does 
not affect the validity of in- 
ternational engagements such 
as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like 
the Monroe Doctrine, for secur- 
ing the maintenance of peace.” 
In this clause shines the salva- 
tion of Europe. 

That the Amerieans should 
safeguard what they deem their 
own just policy is very right 
and proper. But consider what 
is the meaning of this fortu- 
nate clause. It nullifies by its 
large reserve the very existence 
of the League and Covenant. 
If America marks out a pro- 
vince of discussion which may 
not be entered upon by the 
other powers, the lop-sided 
agreement becomes perforce a 
dead letter. Either we must 
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have the whole League or ne- 
thing at all. For Mr Wilson 
letthere be the Monroedoctrine. 
For France and Italy and Bel- 
gium and Great Britain let 
there be a firm alliance which 
shall safeguard their interests 
all the world over. On Deo- 
ember 2, 1823, President Mon- 
roe announced in his message 
to Congress that “any inter- 
ference on the part of the 
great powers of Europe for the 
purpose of oppressing or con- 
trolling the destiny of the 
Spanish American States 
which had declared their in- 
dependence would be danger- 
ous to the power and safety 
of the United States, and 
would be considered as a mani- 
festation of an unfriendly dis- 
position towards them.” That 
was reasonable enough and 
readily endorsed by Canning, 
who was glad to call the new 
world inte being to redress the 
balance ef the old. And 
America still clings to the 
Monroe doctrine. But the 
Monroe dectrine subverts com- 
pletely the League of Nations. 
For it comes to this, that the 
Argentine or Chili or Peru 
may interfere with the affairs 
of Kurope, but that Europe 
may not interfere with the 
affairs of Peru or Chili or the 


Argentine, which is absurd. 
The essence of the League of 


Nations is intervention all 
round, and, says the -United 
States, you may not intervene 
in South America. For our 
part, we welcome the clause 
about the Monroe doctrine 
because, as we have said, it 
puts an end once and for al- 
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ways to an effective league, 
and proves that the French- 
man was right who described 
it as a mere blague. 

So far, so good. We have 
never believed in the possi- 
bility of a League, and now 
its inefficaey is demonstrated. 
But what becomes of Mr Wil. 
son’s “idealism”? It appears 
that it is nothing worse nor 
better than the plottings of 
common politicians. The Presi- 
dent, like many another, wants 
to have it both ways. He 
wishes to control the sovereign- 
ty of the European Powers, 
and to guard the sovereignty 
of his own land unimpared, 
He has been fighting all the 
while for his own hand, and 
it seems that in a sense he 
has won. He has got the 
League of Nations of which 
he was the only begetter, and 
he has kept intact the Monroe 
doctrine. Perhaps it escapes 
him for the moment that the 
half is greater than the whole, 
for the mere fact of his cling- 
ing to the substance will 
whittle his favourite toy down 
to the shadow of a shade. 
For our own part we are 
happy and contented. We 
feel that once more we are 
our own masters, free to enter 
into alliances behind the 
League’s back, and to ensure 
our supremacy by strengthen- 
ing our navy. If there be 
one doctrine in America, there 
shall be another doctrine in 
Europe, and as the League 
will manifestly be of little 
use in checking the ambitions 
of Germany, France and Eng- 
land, knit in a close alliance, 
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will know very well how to 
protect their own borders. In 
brief, the hands of the clock 
have gone round the cirole. 
The old world has been re- 
called into being to redress 
the balance of the new. 

On paper all the honours 
will appear, when peace is 
signed, to be with Mr Wilson. 
We cannot blame him. He 
eame late into the war, when 
the hard work had been done 
by France and England. He 
came early into the peace, 
and did his best to dictate to 
the conquerors. We do blame 
ourown representative, who per- 
mitted another to get the better 
of his own country. Never- 
theless, we remember that the 
Monroe doctrine survives, and 
do not grumble. fFor all is 
well. Geneva will become 
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another Hague, The Council 
of the League need not meet 
more than once a year, and 
it is not likely that the news- 
papers will think it worth 
while to report the profound 
speeches that are made in the 
new Palace of Peace. Better 
still, women will be eligible 
for clerkships as well as men, 
so that the windows of the 
sacred edifice will not be 
broken by suffragettes. Thus 
we shall all go on our way, 
rejoicing that the League of 
Nations will not be the cause 
of as many unnecessary wars 
as we feared; we shall still 
look to our moat; and we 
shall strengthen our alliances 
as resolutely as we did in the 
old unregenerate days, before 
we ever heard of Mr Wilson’s 
idealism. 
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